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JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART XI 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE FIRST DAY. 


Tuen came the morning on 
which Caldigate and Hester must 
part. Very little had been said 
about it, but a word or two had 
been absolutely necessary. The 
trial would probably take two days, 
and it would not be well that he 
should be brought back to Folking 
for the sad intervening night. And 
then,—should the verdict be given 
against him, the prison doors would 
be closed against her, his wife, 
more rigidly than against any other 
friend who might knock at them 
inquiring after his welfare. Her, 
at any rate, he would not be allow- 
ed to see, All the prison authori- 
ties would be bound to regard her 
as the victim of his crime and as 
the instrament of his vice, The 
law would have locked him up to 
avenge her injuries,—of her, whose 
only future joy could come from that 
distant freedom which the fraudu- 
lent law would at length allow to 
him. All this was not put into 
words between them, but it was 
understood. It might be that they 
were to.be parted now fora term 
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of years, during which she would) 
be as a widow at Folking while he 
would be alone in his jail. 

There are moments as to which 
it would be so much better, that 
their coming should never be ac- 
complished! It would have been 
better for them both had they been 
separated without that last embrace, 
He was to start from Folking at 
eight, that he might surrender him- 
self to the hands of justice in due 
time for the trial at tev. She did 
not come down with him to the 
breakfast parlour, having been re- 
quested by him not to be there 
among the servants when he took 
his departure; but standing there 
in her own room, with his baby in 
her arms, she spoke her Jast word,. 
“You will keep up your courage, 
John?” 

“T will try, Hester.” 

“J will keep up mine, I will 
never fail, for your sake and his,” 
—here she held the child a moment’ 
away from her bosom,—“I_ wilt 
never allow myself to droop. To be 
your wife and his mother shall be 
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enough to support me even though 
you should be torn from both of us 
for a time.” 

“T wish I were as brave as you,” 
he said. 

“You will leave me here,” she 
continued, “ mistress of your house ; 
and if God spares me, here you will 
find me. They can’t move me from 
this, Your father says so. They 
may call me what they will, but 
they cannot move me. There is the 
Lord above us, and before Him they 
eannot make me other than your 
wife,—your wife,—your wife.” As 
she repeated the name, she put the 
boy out to him, and when he had 
taken the child, she stretched out 
her hands upwards, and falling on 
her knees at his feet, prayed to God 
for his deliverance. “ Let him come 
back to us, O my God. Deliver 
him from his enemies, and let him 
come back to us.” 

“One kiss, my own,” he said, as 
he raised her from the ground, 

“Oh yes;—and a thousand shall 
be in store for you when you come 
back to us. Yes; kiss him too. 
Your boy shall hear the praises of 
his father every day, till at last he 
shall understand that he may be 

roud of you even though he should 
eve learned why it is that you are 
not with him. Now go, my dar- 
ling. Go; and support yourself by 
remembering that I have got that 
within me which will support me.” 
Then ke left her. 

The old squire had expressed his 
intention of being present through- 
out the trial, and now was ready 
for the journey. When counselled 
to remain at home, both by Mr. 
Seely and by his son, he had de- 
clared that only by his presence 
could he make the world around 
him understand how confident he 
was of his son’s innocence. So it 


was arranged, and a place was kept 
for him next to the attorney. The 
servants all came out into the hall 
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and shook hands with their young 
master; and the cook, wiping her 
eyes with her apron, declared that 
she would have dinner ready for 
him on the following day. At the 
front door Mr. Holt was standing, 
having come over the ferry to greet 
the young squire before his depar- 
ture. “They may say what they 
will there, squire, but they won’t 
make none of us here believe that 
you’ve been the man to injure a 


Jady such as she up there.” Then 


there was another shaking of hands 
and the father and son got into the 
carriage, . 

The court was full, of course. 
Mr. Justice Bramber, by whom the 
case was to be tried, was reputed 
to be an excellent judge, a man of 
no softnesses; able to wear the 
black cap without convulsive throb- 
bings, anxious also that the, law 
should run its course; adverse to 
mercy when guilt had been proved, 
but as clear-sighted and as just 
as Minos; a man whom nothing 
could turn one way or another, 
—who could hang his friend, but 
who would certainly not mulct his 
enemy because he was his enemy. 
It had reached Caldigate’s ears that 
he was unfortunate in his judge; 
by which, they who had so said, 
had intended to imply that this 
judge’s mind would not be pervert- 
ed by any sentiments as to the 
prisoner, as to the sweet young 
woman who called herself his wife 
at home, or as to want of sweetness 
on the part of the other woman 
who claimed him. 

The jury was sworn in without 
more than ordinary delay, and then 
the trial was commenced. That 
which had to be done for the prose- 
cution seemed to be simple enougb. 
The first witness called was the 
woman herself, who was summoned 
in the names of Euphemia Caldi- 
gate alias Smith. She gave, her 
evidence very clearly, and with 
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great composure;—saying how she 
had become acquainted with the 
man on board the ship; how she 
had been engaged to him at Mel- 
bourne ; how he had come down to 
her at Sydney; how, in compliance 
with his orders, she had followed 
him up to Ahalala; and how she 
had there been married to him by 
Mr. Allan. Then she brought forth 
the documents which professed to 
be the copy of the register of the 
marriage, made by the minister in 
his own book; and the envelope,— 
the damning envelope,—which Cal- 
digate was prepared to admit’that he 
had himself addressed to Mrs, Cal- 
digate; and the letter which pur- 
ported to have been written by the 
minister to Caldigate recommend- 
ing him to be married in some 
better establisked township than 
that existing at Ahalala, She did 
it well. She was very correct, and 
at the same time very determined, 
giving many details of her early 
theatrical life, which it was thought 
better to get from her in the com- 
parative ease of a direct examina- 
tion than to have them extracted 
afterwards by an adverse advocate. 
During her evidence in chief, which 
was necessarily long, she seemed to 
be quite at ease; but those around 
her observed that she never once 
turned her eyes upon him whom 
she claimed as her husband except 
when she was asked whether the 
man there before her was the man 
she had married at Ahalala. Then, 
looking at him for a moment in 
silence, she replied, very steadily, 
“Yes; that is my husband, John 
Caldigate.” 

To Caldigate and his friends,— 
and indeed to all those collected in 
the court,—the most interesting 
person of the day was Sir John 
Joram. In a sensational cause the 
leading barrister for the defence is 
always the hero of the plot,—the 
actor from whom the best, bit of 





acting is expected,—the person who 
is most likely to become a person- 
age on the occasion, The prisoners 
are necessarily mute, and can only 
be looked at, not heard. The judge 
is not expected to do much till the 
time comes for his charge, and 
even then is supposed to Jower the 
dignity of the Cob if he makes 
his charge with any view to effect 
on his own behalf. The barrister 
who prosecutes should be tame, or 
he will appear to be vindictive. 
The witnesses, however interesting 
they may be in detail, are but epi- 
sodes. Each comes and goes, and 
there is an end to them, But the 
part of the defending advocate re- 
quires action through the whole of 
the piece. And he may be impas- 
sioned. He is bound to be on the 
alert. Everything seems to depend 
on him. They who accuse can have 
or should have no longing for the 
condemnation of the accused cne. 
But in regard to the other, an ac- 
quittal is a matter of personal prow- 
ess, of professional triumph, and 
possibly of well-simulated feeling. 
Sir John Joram was at this time 
aman of considerable dignity, above 
fifty years of age, having already 
served the offices of Solicitor and 
Attorney General to his party. To 
his compeers and intimate friends 
it seemed to be but the other day 
since he was Jacky Joram, one of 
the jolliest little fellows ever known 
at an evening party, up to every 
kind of fun, always rather short of 
money, and one of whom it was 
thought that, because he was good- 
looking, he might some day achieve 
the success of marrying a woman 
with money. On a sudden he 
married a girl without a shilling, 
and men shook their heads and 
sighed as they spoke of poor Jacky 
Joram. But, again, on a sudden,— 
quite as suddenly,—there came tid- 
ings that Jacky had been found 
out by the attorneys, and that he 
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was earning his bread. As we grow 
old things seem to come so quickly ! 
His friends had hardly realized the 
fact that Jacky was earning his 
bread before he was in Parliament 
and had ceased to be Jacky. And 
the celerity with which he became 
Sir John was the most astonishing 
of all. Years no doubt had passed 
by. But years at fifty are- no more 
than months at thirty, —are less 
than weeks in boyhood. And 
now while some tongues, by dint 
of sheer habit, were still forming 
themselves into Jacky, Sir John 
Joram had become the leading 
advocate of the day, and a man 
renowned for the dignity of his 
manners. 

In the House,—for he had quite 
got the ear of the House,—a certain 
impressive good sense, a habit of 
saying nothing that was not neces- 
sary to the occasion, had chiefly 
made for him the high character he 
enjoyed; but in the law courts it 
was perhaps his complaisance, his 
peculiar courtesy, of which they 
who praised him talked the most. 
His aptitude to get verdicts was of 
course the cause of his success. 
But it was observed of bim that in 
perverting the course of justice,— 
which may be said to be the special 
work of a successful advocate,—he 
never condescended to bully any- 
body. To his own witnesses he 
was simple and courteous, as are 
barristers generally, But to adverse 
witnesses he was more courteous, 
though no doubt less simple. Even 
to some perjured comrade of an 
habitual burglar he would be studi- 
ously civil; but to a woman such 
as Euphemia Caldigate alias Smith, 
it was certain that he would be so 
smooth as to make her feel almost 
pleased with the amenities of her 
position. 

He asked her very many ques- 
tions, offering to provide her with 
the comfort of a seat if it were 
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necessary. She said that she was 
not at all tired, and that she pre- 
ferred to stand. Asto the absolute 
fact of the marriage she did not 
hesitate at all. She was married.in 
the tent at Ahalala in the presence 
of Crinkett and Adamson, and of 
her own female companion, Anna 
Young,—all of whom were there to 
give evidence of the fact. Whether 
any one else was in the tent she 
could not say, but she knew that 
there were others at the entrance. 
The tent was hardly large enough 
for more than five or six. Dick 
Shard had not been there, because 
he had always been her enemy, and 
had tried to prevent the marriage. 
And she was quite clear about the 
letter. There was a great deal said 
about the letter. She was sure that 
the envelope with the letter had 
come to her at Ahalala by post from 
Sydney when her husband was at 
the latter place, The Sydney post- 
mark with the date was very plain. 
There was much said as to the ac- 
curacy and clearness of the Sydney 
post-mark, and something as to the 
absence of any post-mark at Nob- 
ble. She could not account for the 
absence of the Nobble post-mark. 
She was aware that letters were 
stamped at Nobble generally. Mr. 
Allan, she said, had himself handed 
to her the copy of the register al- 
most immediately after the marriage, 
but she could not say by whom it 
had been copied. The letter pur- 
porting to be from Mr, Allan to her 
husband was no doubt, she said, 
in the minister’s handwriting. 
Caldigate had showed it to her 
before their marriage, and she had 
kept it without any opposition from 
him. Then she was asked as to 
her residence after her marriage, 
and here she was less clear. She 
had lived with him first at Abalala 
and then at Nobble, but she could 
not say for how long. It had 
been off and on. There had been 
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quarrels, and after a time they had 
agreed to part. She had received 
from him a certain amount of mining 
shares and of money, and had under- 
taken in return never to bother him 
any more. There was a great deal 
said about times and dates, which 
left an impression upon those 
around her in the court that she 
was less sure of her facts than a 
woman in such circumstances nat- 
urally would have been. 

Then Sir John produced the 
letter which she had written to 
Caldigate, and in which she had 
distinetly offered to marry Crin- 
kett if the money demanded were 
paid. She must have expected the 
production of this letter, but still, 
for a few moments, it silenced her. 
“Yes,” she said at last, “1 wrote 
it.” 

“ And the money you demanded 
has been paid?” 

“Yes, it has been paid. But 
not then. It was not paid till we 
came over.” 

“ But if it had been paid then, you 
would have—married Mr. Crinkett ?” 
Sir John’s manner as he asked the 
question was so gentle and so soft 
that it was felt by all to contain 
an apology for intruding on so deli- 
cate a subject. But when she 
hesitated, he did, after a pause, 
renew his inquiry in another form. 
“Perhaps this was only a threat, 
and you had no purpose of carrying 
it out?” 

Then she plucked up her courage. 
“T have not married him,” she 
said. 

“ But did you intend it?” 

“T did. What were the laws to 
me out there? He had left me and 
had taken another wife. I had to 
do the best for myself. I did 
intend it; but I didn’t do it. A 
woman can’t be tried for her inten- 
tions.” 

“No,” said Sir John; “but she 
may be judged by her intentions,” 
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Then she was asked why she 
had not gone when she had got the 
money, according to her promise. 
“He defied us,” she said, “and 
called us bad names,—liars and 
perjurers, He knew that we were 
not liars, . And then we were 
watched and told that we might 
not go. As he said that he was 
indifferent, I was willing enough 
to stay and see it out.” 

“You cannot give us,” he asked 
again,—and this was his last ques- 
tion,—“ any clearer record of those 
months which you lived with your 
husband ?” 

“No,” she said, “I cannot, I 
kept no journal.” Then she was 
allowed to go, and though she had 
been under examination for three 
hours, it was thought she had 
escaped easily. 

Crinkett was the next, who swore 
that he had been Caldigate’s part- 
ner in sundry mining specula- 
tions,—that they had been in every 
way intimate,—that he had always 
recommended Caldigate to marry 
Mrs, Smith, thinking, as he said, 
“that respectability paid in the 
long-run,” — and that, having so 
advised him, he had become Caldi- 
gate’s special friend at the time, 
to the exclusion of Dick Shand, 
who was generally drunk, and 
who, whether drunk or sober, was 
opposed to the marriage, He had 
been selected to stand by his friend 
at the marriage, and he, thinking 
that another witness would be bene- 
ficial, had taken Adamson with him. 
His only wonder was that any one 
should dispute a fact which was 
at the time so notorious both at 
Ahalala and at Nobble. He held 
his head high during his evidence 
in chief, and more than once called 
the prisoner “ Caldigate,”—*“ Caldi- 
gate knew this,”—and “ Caldigate 
did that.” It was past four when 
he was handed over for cross- 
examination ; but when it was said 
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that another hour would suffice for 
it, the judge agreed to sit for that 
other hour. 

But it was nearly two hours 
before the gentleman who was 
with Sir John had finished his 
work, during which Mr. Crinkett 
seemed to suffermuch. The gentle- 
man was by no means so complacent 
as Sir John, and asked some very 
disagreeable questions. Had Crin- 
kett intended to commit bigamy by 
» utrying the last witness, knowing 

the time that she was a married 
woman? “T never said that I in- 
tended to marry her,” said Crin- 
kett. “What she wrote to Caldi- 
gate was nothing tome.” He could 
not be made to own, as she had 
done in a straightforward way, that 
he had intended to set the law at 
defiance. His courage failed him, 
and his presence of mind, and he 
was made to declare at last that he 
had only talked about such a mar- 
riage, with the view of keeping the 
woman in good-humour, but that 
he bad never intended to marry 
her. Then he was asked as to Bol- 
lum ;—had he told Bollum that he 
intended to marry the woman? At 
last he owned that he might have 
done so, Of course he had been 
anxious to get his money, and he 
had thought that he might best do 
so by such -an offer. He was re- 
duced to much misery during his 
cross-examination ; but on the one 
main statement that he had been 
present at the marriage he was not 
shaken. 

At six o’clock the trial was ad- 
journed till the next day, and the 
two Caldigates were taken in a fly 
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to a.neighbouring inn, at which 
rooms had been provided for them. 
Here they were soon joined by Mr. 
Seely, who explained, however, 
that be had come merely to make ar- 
rangements for the morrow. “ How 
is it going ¢” asked Caldigate. 

The {question was very natural, 
but it was one which Mr. Seely was 
not disposed to answer. “I couldn’t 
give an opinion,” he said. “In 
such cases I never do give an 
opinion. The evidence is very 
clear, and has not been shaken; 
but the witnesses are people of a 
bad character. Character goes a 
long way with a jury. It will 
depend a good deal on the judge, 
I should say. But I cannot give 
an opinion.” 

No opinion one way or the other 
was expressed to the father or son, 
—who indeed saw no one else the 
whole evening; but Robert Bolton, 
in discussing the matter with his 
father, expressed a strong convic- 
tion that Caldigate would be ac- 
quitted. He had heard it all, and 
understood the nature of such cases. 
“T do not in the least doubt that 
they were married,” said Robert 
Bolton. “All the circumstances 
make me sure of it. But the wit- 
nesses are just of that ;kind which 
a jury always distrusts. The jury 
will acquit him, not because they 
do not believe the marriage, but 
out of enmity to Crinkett and the 
woman.” 

“What shall we do, then?” 
asked the old man. To this Robert 
Bolton could make no answer. He 
only shook his head and turned 
away, 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE SECOND DAY. 


The court had been very full on 
the first day of the trial, but on 
the following morning it was even 
more crowded, so that outsiders who 


had no friend connected with jus- 
tice, had hardly a chance of hear- 
ing or seeing anything. Many of 
the circumstances of the case had 
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long been known to the public, 
but matters of new and of peculiar 
interest had been elicited,—the dis- 
tinct promise made by the woman 
to marry another man, so as to ren- 
der her existing busband safe in his 
bigamy by committing bigamy her- 
self,—the payment to these people 
by Caldigate of an immense sum of 
money,—the fact that they two had 
lived together in Australia whether 
married or not;—all this, which 
had now been acknowledged on 
both sides, added to the romance 
of the occasion. While it could 
hardly be doubted, on the one side, 
that Caldigate had married the wo- 
man,—so strong was the evidence, 
—it could not be at all doubted, 
on the other side, that the accusa- 
tion had been planned with the 
view of raising money, and had 
been the result of a base conspiracy. 
And then there ‘was the additional 
marvel, that though the money had 
been paid,—the whole sum de- 
manded,—yet the trial was carried 
on. The general feeling was ex- 
actly that which Robert Bolton 
had attributed to the jury. People 
did believe that there had been a 
marriage, but trusted nevertheless 
that Caldigate might be acquitted, 
—so that his recent marriage might 
be established. No doubt there 
was a feeling with many that any- 
thing done in the wilds of Austra- 
lia ought not “to count” here, at 
home in England. 

Caldigate with his father was in 
court a little before ten, and at 
that hour punctually the trial was 
recommenced. The first business 
was the examination of Adamson, 
who was quite clear as to the mar- 
riage. He had been concerned 
with Crinkett in money operations 
for many years, and had been asked 
by him to be present simply as a 
witness. He had never been par- 
ticularly intimate with Caldigate, 
and had had little or nothing to 
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do with him afterwards. He was 
cross-examined by the second gentle- 
man, but was not subjected to much 
annoyance. He had put what 
little money he possessed into the 
Polyeuka ‘mine, and had come over 
to England because he had thought 
that, by so doing, he might perhaps 
get a portion of his money back. 
Had there been a conspiracy, and 
was he one of the conspirators? 
Well,—he rather thought that there 
had been a conspiracy, and that he 
was one of the conspirators, But 
then he had conspired only to get 
what he thought to be his own. 
He had lost everything in the 
Polyeuka mine; and as the gentle- 
man no doubt had married the 
lady, he thought he might as well 
come forward,—and that perhaps in 
that way he would get his money. 
He did not mind saying that he 
had received a couple of thousand 
pounds, which was half what he 
had put into Polyeuka. He hoped 
that, after paying all his expenses, 
he would be able to start again at 
the diggings with something above 
a thousand. This was all straight 
sailing. The purpose which he had 
in view was so manifest that it had 
hardly been worth while to ask 
him the questions. 

Anna Young was the next, and 
she encountered the sweet courte- 
sies of Sir John Joram, These 
sweet courtesies were prolonged for 
above an hour, and were not ap- 
parently very sweet to Miss Young. 
Of the witnesses hitherto examined 
she was the worst. She had been 
flippantly confident in her memories 
of the marriage ceremony when 
questioned on behalf of the prose- 
cution, but had forgotten everything 
in reference to her friend’s subse- 
quent married life. She had for- 
gotten even her own life, and did 
not quite know where she had lived. 
And at last she positively refused 
to answer questions though they 
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were asked with the most engaging 
civility. She said that “Of course 
a lady had affairs which she could 
not tell to everybody.” “No, she 
didn’t mean lovers;—she didn’t 
care for the men at all.” “Yes, she 
did mean money. She had done 
a little mining, and hoped to do a 
little more.” “She was to have a 
thousand pounds and her expenses, 
but she hadn’t got the money yet,” 
—and so on. Probably of all the 
witnesses yet examined Miss Young 
had amused the Court the most. 

There were many others, no doubt 
necessary for the case, but hardly 
necessary for the telling of the story. 
Captain Munday was there, the 
captain of the Goldfinder, who 
spoke of . Caldigate’s conduct on 
board, and of his own belief that 
they two were engaged when they 
left the ship. “ As we are prepared 
to acknowledge that there was an 
engagement, I do not think that 
we need trouble you, Captain Mun- 
day,” said Sir Johu. “We only 
deny the marriage.” Then the 
cheque for twenty thousand pounds 
was produced, and clerks from the 
bank to prove the payment, and 
the old waiter from the Jericho 
Coffee-house,—and others, of whom 
Sir John Joram refused to take any 
notice whatever. All that had been 
acknowledged. Of course the money 
had been paid. Of course the in- 
timacy had existed. No doubt there 
had been those interviews both at 
Folking and up in London. But 
had there ever been a marriage in 
that tent at Ahalala? That, and 
that only, was the point to which 
Sir John Joram found it necessary 
to give attention. 

A slight interval was allowed for 
Junch, and then Sir John rose to 
begin his speech, It was felt on 
all sides that his speech was to be 
the great affair of the trial. Would 
he. be able so to represent these 
witnesses as to make a jury believe 
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that they had sworn falsely, and 
that the undoubted and acknow- 
ledged conspiracy to raise money 
had been concocted without any 
basis of truth? There was a quarter 
of an hour during which the father 
remained with his son in the pre- 
cincts of the prison, and then the 
judge and the lawyers, and all they 
whose places were assured to them 
trooped back into court. They 
who were less privileged had fed 
themselves with pocketed sand- 
wiches, not caring to risk the loss 
of their seats. 

Sir John Joram began by hold- 
ing, extended in his fingers towards 
the jury, the envelope which had 
undoubtedly been addressed by 
Caldigate to “ Mrs, Caldigate, Aha- 
lala, Nobble,” and in which 4 cer- 
tain letter had been stated to have 
been sent by him to her. “The 
words written on that envelope,” 
said he, “are to my mind the 
strongest evidence I have ever met 
of the folly to which a man may be 
reduced by the softnesses of femi- 
nine intercourse. I acknowledge, 
on the part of my client, that he 
wrote these words. I acknowledge 
that if aman could make a woman 
his wife by so describing her ona 
morsel of paper, this man would 
have made this woman his wife. I 
acknowledge so much, though I do 
not acknowledge, though I deny, 
that any letter was ever sent to this 
woman in the envelope which I 
hold in my hand. His own story 
is that he wrote those words at a 
moment of soft and foolish confi- 
dence, when they two together were 
talking of a future marriage,—a 
marriage which no doubt was con- 
templated, and which probably had 
been promised. Then he wrote the 


address, showing the woman the 
name which would be hers should 
they ever be married ;—and she has 
eraftily kept the document. 
is his story. 


That 
That is my story. 
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Now I must show you why I think 
it also should be your story. The 
woman,—I must describe her in 
this way lest I should do her an 
injustice by calling her Mrs, Smith, 
or do my client an injustice by call- 
ing her Mrs, Caldigate,—has told 
you that this envelope, with an en- 
closure which she produced, reached 
her at Nobble through the post 
from Sydney. To that statement 
I call upon you to give no credit. 
A letter so sent would, as you 
have been informed, bear two post- 
marks, those of Sydney and Nubble. 
This envelope bears one only. But 
that is not all. I shall call before 
you two gentlemen experienced in 
affairs of the post-office, and they 
will tell you that the post-marks 
on this envelope, both that of the 
town, Sydney, and that by which 
the postage-stamp is obliterated, are 
cleaner, finer, and better perceived 
than they would have been had it 
passed in ordinary course through 
the post-office. Letters in the post- 
office are hurried quickly through 
the operation of stamping, so that 
one passing over the other while 
the stamping ink is still moist, will 
to some extent blot and blur that 
with which it has come in contact. 
He will produce some dozens taken 
at random, and will show that with 
them all such has been the case, 
This blotting, this smudging, is 
very slight, but it exists; it is 
always there. He will tell you 
that this envelope has been stamped 
as one and alone,—by itself,—with 
peculiar care ;—and I shall ask you 
to believe that the impression has 
been procured by fraud in the Sydney 
post-office. If that be so; ifin such 
a case as this fraud be once dis- 
covered,—then I say that the whole 
ease will fall to the ground, and 
that I shall be justified in telling 
you that no word that you have 
heard from these four witnesses is 
worthy of belief. 
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“Nothing worthy of belief has 
been adduced against my client 
unless that envelope be so. That 
those four persons have conspired 
together for the sake of getting 


money is clear enough. To their 
evidence I shall come wg 
and shall endeavour to show you 


why you should discredit them. 
At present I am concerned simply 
with this envelope, on which I 
think that the case hangs. As for 
the copy of the register, it is noth- 
ing. It would be odd indeed if 
in any conspiracy so much as that 
could not be brought up. Had such 
a register been found in the archives 
of any church, however humble, and 
had an attested copy been produced, 
that would have been much. But 
this is nothing. Nor is the alleged 
letter from Mr. Allan anything. 
Were the letter genuine it would 
show that such a marriage had been 
contemplated, not that it had been 
solemnised. We have, however, no 
evidence to make us believe that 
the letter is genuine. But this 
envelope,”—and he again stretched 
it out towards the jury,—“is evi- 
dence. The impression of a post- 
office stamp has often been accepted 
as evidence. Butthe evidence may 
be false evidence, and it is for us 
to sce whether it may not probably 
be so now. 

“Tn the first place, such evidence 
requires peculiar sifting, which un- 
fortunately cannot be applied to it 
in the present case, because it has 
been brought to us from a great 
distance. Had the envelope been 
in our possession from the moment 
in which the accusation was first 
made, we might have tested it, 
either by sending it to Sydney or 
by obtaining from Sydney other 
letters or documents bearing the 
same stamp, affixed undoubtedly 
on the date here represented. But 
that has not been within our power. 


The gentlemen whom I shall bring 
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before you wiil tell you that these 
impressions or stamps have a knack 
of verifying themselves, which 
makes it very dangerous indeed for 
fraudulent persons to tamper with 
them. A stamp used in June will 
be hardly the same as it will be in 
July. Some little bruise will have 
so altered a portion of the surface 
as to enable detection to be made 
with a microscope. And the stamp 
used in 1870 will certainly have 
varied its form in 1871. Now I 
maintain that time and opportunity 
should have been given to us to 
verify this impression. Copies of 
all impressions from day to day are 
kept in the Sydney post - office, 
and if it be found that on this day 
named, the 10th of May, no im- 
pression in the Sydney office is an 
exact fac-simile cf this impression, 
then I say that this impression has 
been subsequently and _ fraudulently 
obtained, and that the only morsel 
of corroborative evidence offered to 
you will be shown to be false evi- 
dence. We have been unable to 
get impressions of this date. Op- 
portunities have not been given to 
us. But 1 do not hesitate to tell 
you that you should demand such 
opportunities before you accept that 
envelope as evidence on which you 
can send my client to jail, and de- 
prive that young wife, whom he 
has made his own, of her husband, 
and afford the damning evidence of 
your verdict towards robbing his 
son of bis legitimacy.” 

He said very much more about 
the envelope, clearly showing his 
own appreciation of its importance, 
and declaring again and again that 
if he could show that a stain of 
perjury affected the evidence in any 
one point all the evidence must fall 
to the ground, and that if there 
were ground to suspect that the en- 
velope had been tampered with, 
then that stain of perjury “would 
exist. After that he went on to the 
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four conspirators, as he called them, 
justifying the name by their ac- 
knowledged object of getting money 
from his client, “That they came 
to this country as conspirators, with 
a fraudulent purpose, my learned 
friend will not deny.” 

“TI acknowledge nothing of the 
kind,” said the learned friend. 

“Then my learned friend must 
feel that his is a case in which 
he cannot safely acknowledge any- 
thing. Ido not doubt, gentlemen, 
but that you have made up your 
mind on that point.” He went on 
to show that they clearly were 
conspirators ;—that they had con- 
fessed as much themselves, “It is 
no doubt possible that my client 
may have married this female .con- 
spirator, and she is not the less en- 
titled to protection from the law 
because she is a conspirator. Nor, 
because she is a conspirator, should 
he be less amenable to the law for 
the terrible injury he would then 
have done to that other lady. But 
if they be conspirators,—if it be 
shown to you that they came to 
this country,—not that the woman 
might claim her husband, not that 
the others might give honest testi- 
mony against a great delinquent, 
—but in order that they might 
frighten him out of money, then 
I am entitled to tell you that 
you should not rest on their evi- 
dence unless it be supported, and 
that the fact of their conspiracy 
gives you a right, nay, makes it 
your imperative duty, to suspect 
perjary.” 

The remainder of the day was 
taken up with Sir John’s speech, 
and with \the witnesses which he 
called for the defence. He cer- 
tainly succeeded in strengthening 
the compassion which was felt for 
Caldigate and for the unfortunate 
young mother at Folking. “It 
was very well,” he said, “for my 
learned friend to tell you of the 
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protection which is due to a married 
woman when a husband has broken 
the law, and betrayed his trust by 
taking another wife to himself, as 
this man is accused of having done, 
But there is another aspect in 
which you will regard the ques- 
tion. Think of that second wife 
and of her child, and of the pro- 
tection which is due to her, You 
well know that she does not suspect 
her husband, that she fears nothing 
but a mistaken verdict from you,— 
that she will be satisfied, much more 
than satisfied, if you will leave her 
in pussession of her home, her hus- 
band, and the unalloyed domestic 
happiness she has enjoyed since 
she joined her Jot with his. Look 
at the one woman, and then at the 
other, Remember their motives, 
their different lives, their different 
joys, and what will be the effect of 
your verdict upon each of them, 
If you are satisfied that he did 
marry that woman, that vile wo- 
man, the nature of whose life has 
been sufficiently exposed to you, of 
course your verdict must be against 
him, The law is the law, and must 
be vindicated, Iv that case it will 
be your duty, your terrible duty, to 
create misery, to destroy happiness, 
to rain a dear innocent young 
mother and her child, and to sep- 
arate a loving couple, every detail 
of whose life is such as to demand 
yoursympathy, And this you must 
do at the bidding of four greedy, 
foul conspirators. Innocent, sweet, 
excellent in all feminine graces as is 
the one wife,—unlovely, unfeminine, 
and abhorrent as is the other,— 
you must do your duty, God for- 
bid that I should ask you to break 
an oath, even for the sake of that 
young mother, But in such a 
ease, I do think, I may ask you to 
be very careful as to what evidence 
you accept, I do think that I may 
again point out to you that those 
four witnesses, bound as they are 
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together by a bond of avarice, 
should be regarded but as one,— 
and as one to whose sworn evi- 
dence no credit is due unless it be 
amply corroborated, I say that 
there is no corroboration, This 
envelope would be strong corrobo- 
ration if it had been itself trust- 
worthy.” When he sat down the 
feeling in court was certainly in 
favour of John Caldigate. 

Then a cloud of witnesses were 
brought up for the defence, each 
of whom, however, was soon de- 
spatched, The two clerks from the 
post-office gave exactly the evidence 
which Sir John had described, and 
exposed to the jury their packet of 
old letters, In their opinion the 
impression on the envelope was 
finer and cleaner than that generally 
produced in the course of business. 
Each of them thought it not im- 
probable that the impression had 
been surreptitiously obtained. But 
each of them acknowledged, on 
cross-examination that a stamp so 
clean and perfect might be given 
and maintained without special 
care; and each of them said that 
it was quite possible that a letter 
passing through the post - office 
might escape ‘the stamp of one of 
the offices in which it would be 
manipulated, 

Then there came the witnesses 
as to character, and evidence was 
given as to Hester’s determination 
to remain with the man whom she 
believed to be her husband. As to 
this there was no cross-examination. 
That C.ldigate’s life had been use- 
ful and salutary since his return to 
Folking no one doubted,—nor that 
he had been a loving husband, If 
he had committed bigamy, it was, 
no doubt, for the public welfare 
that such a crime should be exposed 
and punished.. But that he should 
have been a bigamist, would be a 
pity,—ob, such a pity! The pity 
of it; oh, the pity of it! For now 
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there had been much talk of Heater 
and her home at Folking, and her 
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people everywhere concerned them- 
selves for her peace, for her happi- 


former home at Chesterton; and* ness, for her condition of life. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—THE LAST DAY. 


After Sir John Joram’s speech, 
and when the work of the second 
day had been brought to a close, 
Caldigate allowed his hopes to rise 
higher than they had ever mounted 
since he had first become aware 
that the: accusation would in truth 
be brought againsthim. It seemed 
to be almost impossible that any 
jury should give a verdict in opposi- 
tion to arguments so convincing as 
those Sir John had used. All those 
details which had appeared to him- 
self to be so damning to his own 
cause now melted away, and seemed 
to be of no avail, And even Mr. 
Seely, when he came to see bis 
client in the evening, was less op- 
pressive than usual, He did not, 
indeed, venture to express hope, 
but in his hopelessness he was 
somewhat more hopeful than be- 
fore. “You must remember, Mr, 
Caldigate,” he said, “ that you have 
not yet heard the judge; and that 
with such a jury, Judge Bramber 
will go much further than any ad- 
vocate. I never knew a Cambridge- 
shire jury refuse to be led by Judge 
Bramber,.” 

“Why a Cambridgeshire jury ?” 
asked old Mr. Caldigate; “and why 
Judge Bramber especially ?” 

“We are a little timid, I think, 
here in the eastern counties,— a 
little wanting in self - confidence, 
An advocate in the north of Eng- 
land has a finer scope, because the 
people like to move counter to 
authority, A Lancashire jury will 
‘ generally be unwilling to do what 
a judge tells them. And _ then 
Judge Bramber has a peculiar way 
of telling a jury. If he has a 
strong opinion of his own he never 


leaves the jury in doubt about it, 
Some judges are—what I call flabby, 
Mr. Caldigate. They are a little 
afraid of responsibility, and leave 
the jury and the counsel to fight 
it out among them. Sir John did 
it very well, no doubt,—very well. 
He made the best he could of that 
postage-stamp, though I don’t know 
that it will go for much. The 
point most in our favour is that 
those Australians are a rough lot 
to look at. The woman has been 
drinking, and has lost her good 
looks,—so that the jurymen won't 
be soft about her.” Caldigate, 
when he heard this, thought of 
Euphemia Smith on board the 
Goldfinder, when she certainly did 
not drink, when her personal ap- 
pearance was certainly such as 
might touch the heart of any jury- 
man. Gold and drink together 
had so’changed the woman that he 
could hardly persuade himself that 
she was that forlorn attractive female 
whom he had once so nearly loved. 
Before he went to bed, Caldigate 
wrote to his wife as he had done 
also on the preceding evening. 
“There is to be another long, tedi- 
ous, terrible day, and then it may 
be that I shall be able to write no 
more. For your sake, almost more 
than for my own, I am longing for 
it to be over. It would be vain for 
me to attempt to tell you all that 
took place. I do not dare to give 
you hope which I know may be 
fallacious. And yet 1 feel my own 
heart somewhat higher than it was 
when I wrote last night.” Then 
he did tell her something of what 
had taken place, speaking in high 
praise of Sir John Joram, “ And 
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now my own, own wife, mv real 
wife, my beloved one, I have to 
call you so, perhaps for the last 
time for years. If these men shall 
choose to think that I married that 
woman, we shall have to be so part- 
ed that it would be better for us to 
be in our graves. But even then 
I will not give up all hope. My 
father has promised that the whole 
colony shall be ransacked till proof 
be found of the truth. And then, 
though I shall have been convicted, 
I shall be reinstated in my position 
as your husband. May God AIl- 
mighty bless you, and our boy, till 
I may come again to claim my wife 
and my child without disgrace.” 

The old man had made the pro- 
mise, “I would go myself,” said he, 
“were it not that Hester will want 
my support here.” For there had 
been another promise made,—that 
by no entreaty, no guile, no force, 
should Hester be taken from Folk- 
ing to Chesterton. 

Early on the third day Judge 
Bramber began his charge, and in 
doing so he told the jury that it 
would occupy him fabout . three 
hours. And in g¢xactly three hours’ 
time he had completed his task. In 
summing up the case he certainly 
was not “ flabby ;”—so little so, that 
he left no doubt on the minds of 
any who heard him of the verdict 
at which he had himself arrived. 
He went through the evidence of 
the four chief witnesses very care- 
fully, and then said that the ante- 
cedents of these people, or even 
their guilt, if they had been guilty, 
had nothing to do with ‘the case 
except in so far as it might affect 
the opinion of the jury asto their 
veracity. They had been called 
conspirators, Even though they 
had conspired to raise money by 
threats, than which nothing could 
be more abominable,—even [though 
by doing so they should have sub- 
jected themselves to criminal pro- 
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ceedings, and to many penalties,— 
that would not lessen the criminali- 
ty of the accused if such a marriage 
as that described had in truth taken 
place. “This,” said the judge, “is 
so much a matter of course, that 
I should not insist upon it had it 
not been implied that the testimony 
of these four persons is worth noth- 
ing because they are conspirators. 
It is for you to judge what their 
testimony is worth, and it is for 
you to remember that they are four 
distinct witnesses, all swearing to 
the same thing.” Then he went 
into the question of the money. 
There could be no doubt that the 
four persons had come to England 
with the purpose of getting money 
out of the accused, and that they 
had succeeded, With their mode 
of doing this,—whether criminal or 
innocent,—the jury had nothing to 
do, except as it affected their credit. 
But they were bound to look to 
Caldigate’s motive in paying so 
large a sum. It had been shown 
that he did not owe them a shilling, 
and that when the application for 
money reached him from Australia 
he had refused to give them a shil- 
ling. Then, when they had arrived 
here in England, accusation was 
made; and when they had offered 
to desert the case if paid the money, 
then the money was paid. The 
prisoner, when paying it, had no 
doubt intimated to those who re- 
ceived it that he made no bargain 
with them as to their going away. 
And he had taken a friend with 
him who had given his evidence 
in court, and this friend had mani- 
festly been taken to show that the 
money was not secretly paid. The 
jury would give the prisoner the 
benefit of all that,—if there was 
benefit to be derived from it. But 
they were bound to remember, in 
coming to their verdict, that a very 
large sum of money had been paid 
to the witnesses by the prisoner, 
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which money certainly was not due 
to them. 

He dwelt, also, at great length on 
the stamp on the envelope, but 
contrived at last to leave a feeling 
on the minds of those who heard 
him, that Sir John had shown the 
weakness of his case by trusting so 
much to such allegations as he had 
made. “It has been represented,” 
said Judge Bramber, “that the 
impression which you have seen of 
the Sydney post-office stamp has 
been fraudulently obtained. Some 
stronger evidence should, I think, 
be shown of this before you believe 
it. Two clerks from the London 
post-office have told yon that they 
believed the impression to be a 
false one; but I think they were 
hardly .justified in their opinion. 
They founded it on the clearness 
and cleanness of the impression ; 
bat they both of them acknow- 
ledged afterwards that such clear- 
ness and cleanness are simply un- 
usual and by no means impossible, 
—not indeed improbable. But how 
would it have been if the envelope 
had been brought to you without 
any post-office impression, simply 
directed to Mrs. Caldigate, by the 
man who is alleged to have made 
the woman his wife shortly before 
the envelope was written? Would 
it not in that case have been strong 
evidence? If any fraud were proved, 
—such a fraud as would be that 
of getting some post-oflice official 
falsely to stamp the envelope,—then 
the stain of perjury would be there. 
But it will be for you to consider 
whether you can find such stain 
of perjury merely {because the im- 
pression on the envelope is clear 
and clean.” ; 

When he came to the present 
condition of Caldigate’s wife and 
child at Folking, he was very 
tender in jhis speech,—but even his 
tenderness seemed to turn itself 
against the accused. 
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“Of that poor lady I can only 
speak with that unfeigned respect 
which I am sure you all feel. That 
she was happy in her marriage till 
this accusation reached her ears, no 
one can doubt, That he to whom 
she was given in marriage has done 
his duty by her, treating her with 
full affection and confidence, has 
been proved tous. Who can think 
that such a condition of things shall 
be disturbed, that happiness so 
perfect is to be turned to misery 
and misfortune, without almost an 
agony of regret? But not on that 
account can you be in any wa 
released from your duty. In this 
case you are not entitled to think 
of the happiness or unhappiness 
of individuals, You have to con- 
fine yourself to the evidence, and 
must give your verdict in accord- 
ance with that.” 

John Caldigate, as he heard the 
words, told himself at once that 
the judge had, in fact, desired the 
jury to find a verdict against him. 
Not a single point had been made 
in his favour, and every point had 
been made to tell against him. 
The judge had almost said that a 
man’s promise to’ marry a woman 
should be taken as evidence of 
marriage, But the jury, at any 
rate, did not show immediate alac- 
rity in obeying the judge’s be- 
hest. They returned once or twice 
to ask questions; and at three 
o’clock Caldigate was allowed to 
go to his inn, with an intimation 
that he must hold himself in 
readiness to be brought back and 
hear the verdict at a moment’s 
notice. “I wish they would de- 
clare it at once,” he said to his 
father. “The suspense is worse 
than all.” 

During the afternoon the matter 
was discussed very freely through- 
out the borough, “I thought they 
would have agreed almost at once,” 
said the mayor, at about four o’clock, 
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to Mr. Seely, who, at this moment, 
had retired to his own office, where 
the great magistrate of the bor- 
ough was closeted with him, The 
mayor had been seated on the 
bench throughout the trial, and had 
taken much interest in the case. 
“T never imagined that there could 
be much doubt after Judge Bram- 
ber’s summing up.” 

“T hear that there’s one man 
holding out,” said the attorney, in 
a low voice. 

“Who is it?” whispered the 
mayor, The mayor and Mr, Seely 
were very intimate. 

“T suppose it’s Jones, the tan- 
ner at Ely. They say that the 
Caldigates have had dealings with 
his family from generation to gen- 
eration. I knew all about it, 
and when they passed his name, I 
wondered that Burder hadn’t been 
sharper.” Mr. Burder was the gen- 
tleman who had got up the prose- 
cution on the part of the Crown. 

“Tt must be something of that 
kind,” said the mayor. “ Nothing 
else would make a jury hesitate 
after such a charge as that. I sup- 
pose he did marry her.” Mr. Seely 
shrugged his shoulders. “I have 
attended very closely to the case, 
and I know I should have been 
against him on a jury. God bless 
my soul! did any man ever write 
to a woman as his wife without 
having married her?” 

“Tt has been done, I should 
think.” 

“ And’that nobody should have 
been got to say that they weren’t 
man and wife.” 

“T really have hardly formed an 
opinion, ” said Mr. Seely, still whis- 
pering. “I am inclined to think 
that there was probably some cere- 
mony, and that Caldigate salved 
his conscience, when he married 
Bolton’s daughter, by an idea that 
the ceremony wasn’t valid, But 
they’ll convict him at last. When 
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he told me that he had been up 
to town and paid that money, I 
kvew it was all up with him. How 
can any juryman believe that a 
man will pay twenty thousand 
pounds, which he doesn’t owe, to his 
sworn enemy, merely on a point 
of conscience?” 

At the same time the old banker 
was sitting in his room at the bank, 
and Robert Bolton was with him. 
“There cannot be a doubt of his 
guilt,” said Robert Bolton. 

“ No, no,—not a doubt.” 

“ But the jury may disagree ?” 

“ What shall we do then?” said 
the banker. 

There must be another trial. 
We must go on till we get a 
verdict.” . 

“And Hester? What can we 
do for Hester /” 

“She is very obstinate, and I fear 
we have no power. Even though she 
is declared not to be his wife, she 
can choose her own place of living. 
If he is convicted, I think that 
she would come back. Of course 
she ought to come back.” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“Old Caldigate, too, is very ob- 
stinate; but it may be that we 
should be able to persuade him. 
He will know that she ought to 
be with her mother.” 

“Her poor mother! her poor 
mother! And when he comes out 
of prison ?” 

“ Her very nature will have been 
altered by that time,” said the 
attorney. ‘She will, I trust, have 
consented before that to take up 
her residence under your roof.” 

“J shall be dead,” said the old 
man. “ Disgrace and years together 
will have killed me before that time 


comes.” 

The Smirkies were staying at 
Babington, and the desire for news 
there was very intent. Mr. Smirkie 
was full of thought on the matter, 
but was manifestly in favour of a 
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conviction. “Yes; the poor young 
woman is very much to be pitied,” 
he said, in answer to the squire, 
who had ventured to utter a word 
in favour of Hester. “A young 
woman who falls into the hands of 
an evil man must always be pitied ; 
but it is to prevent the evil men 
from preying upon the weaker sex 
that examples such as these are 
needed. When we think what 
might have been the case here, in 
this house, we have all of us a 
peculiar reason to be thankful for 
the interposition of divine Provi- 
dence.” Here Mr. Smirkie made 
a little gesture of thanksgiving, 
thanking Heaven for its goodness 
to his wife in having given her 
himself. “Julia, my love, you 
have a very peculiar reason to be 
thankful, and I trust you aie so. 
Yes,—we must pity the poor young 
lady; but it will be well that the 
offender should be made subject to 
the outraged laws of his country.” 
Mrs. Smirkie, as she listened to 
these eloquent words, closed her 
eyes and hands in token of her 
thankfulness for all that Providence 
had done for her. 

If she knew how to compare her 
condition with that of poor Hester 
at this time, she had indeed cause 
for thankfulness, ester was alone 
with her baby, and with no infor- 
mation but what had been con- 
veyed to her by her husband's 
letters. As she read the last of the 
two she acknowledged to herself 
that too probably she would not 
even see his handwriting again till 
the period of his punishment should 
have expired, And then? What 
would come then? Sitting alone, 
at the open window of her bed- 
room, with her boy on her lap, she 
endeavoured to realise her own 
position. She would be a mother, 
without a husband,—with her bas- 
tard child. However innocent he 
might be, such would be her posi- 
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tion under the law. It did not suf- 
fice that they two should be man and 
wife as thoroughly as any whom God 
had joined together, if twelve men as- 
sembled together in a jury-box should 
say otherwise. She had told him 
that she would be brave ;—but how 
should she be brave in such a con- 
dition as this? What should she 
do? How should she look forward 
to the time of his release? Could 
anything ever again give her back 
her husband, and make him her 
own in the eyes of men? Could 
anything make men believe that he 
had always been her own, and that 
there had been no flaw? She, had 
been very brave when they had 
attempted to confine her, to hold 
her by force at Chesterton. Then 
she had been made strong, had al- 
most been comforted, by opposition. 
The determination of her purpose 
to go back*had supported her. But 
now,—how should it be with her 
now? and with her boy? and witb 
him ? 

The old man was very good, 

ood and eager in her cause, and 
would let her live at Folking. But 
what would they call her? When 
they wrote to her from Chesterton, 
how would they address her letters ? 
Never, never would she soil her 
fingers by touching a document 
that called her by any other name 
than her own. Yes, her own ;—let 
all the jurymen in all the counties, 
let all the judges on the bench, say 
what they would to the contrary. 
Though it should be for all her life, 
—though there should never come 
the day on which they,—they,—the 
world at large, would do him justice 
and her,—though they should call 
her by what hard name they would, 
still up there, in the courts of her 
God, she would be his wife. She 
would be a pure woman there, and 
there would her child be without 
a stain, And here, here in this 
world, though she could never 
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more be a wife in all things, she 
would be a wife in love, a wife in 
care, a wife in obedience, a wife in 
all godly truth, And though it 
would never be possible for her to 
show her face again among man- 
kind, never for her, surely the 
world would be kinder to her boy! 
They would not begradge him his 
name! And when it should be 
told how it had come to pass that 
there was a blot upon bis escutcheon, 
they would not remind him of his 
mother’s misery. But, above all, 
there should be no shade of doubt 
as to her husband. “I know,” 
she said, speaking aloud, but not 
knowing that she spoke aloud,— 
““T know that he is my husband.” 
Then there was a knock at the 
door, “ Weil; yes;—has it come? 
Do you know?” 

No; nothing was known there 
at that moment, but in another 
minute all would be known. The 
wheels- of the old squire’s carriage 
had been heard upon the gravel. 
“No, ma’am, no; you shall not 
leave the room,” said the nurse. 
“Stay here, and let him come to 
you.” 

“Ts he alone?” she asked. But 
the woman did not know. The 
wheels of the carriage had only 
been heard. 

Alas! alas! he was alone, His 
heart, too, had been almost broken 
as he bore the news home to the 
wife who was a wife no longer. 

“ Father!” she said, when she 
saw him. 


“My daughter!—O my dangh- 
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ter!” And then, with their hands 
clasped together, they sat speech- 
less and alone, while the news was 
spread through the household which 
the old man did not dare to tell to ~ 
his son’s wife. 

It was very slowly that the actual 
tidings reached her ears. Mr. Cal- 
digate, when he tried to tell them, 
found that the power of words had 
left him. Old as he was, and 
prone to cynic indifference as he 
had shown himself, he was affect- 
ed almost, like a young girl. He 
sobbed convulsively as he hung over 
her, embracing her. “My daugh- 
ter!” he said,—“ my daughter! my 
daughter !” 

But at last it was all told, Caldi- 
gate had been declared guilty, and 
the judge had condemned him to 
be confined in prison for two years. 
Judge Bramber kad told him that, 
in his opinion, the jury could have 
found no other verdict; but he 
went on to say that, looking for 
some excuse for so terrible a deed 
as that which had been done,—so 
terrible for that poor lady who was. 
now left nameless with a nameless 
infant,—he could imagine that the 
marriage, though lega!ly sclemnised, . 
had nevertheless been so deficient 
in the appearances of solemnity as 
to have imbued the husband with 
the idea that it had not meant all 
that a marriage would have meant 
if celebrated in a church and with 
more of the outward appurtenances 
of religion. On that account he 
refrained from inflicting a severer 
penalty. . 


CHAPTER XLIV.—AFTER THE VERDICT, 


When the verdict was given, 
Caldigate was at once marched 
round into the dock, having 
hitherto been allowed to sit in 
front of the dock between Mr. 
Seely and his father. But, stand- 
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ing in the dock, he heard the 

sentence pronounced upon him. 

“T never married the woman, my 

lord,” he said, in a loud voice, 

But what he said could be of no: 

avail, And then men looked at 
L 
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him as he disappeared with the 
jailers down the steps leading to 
regions below, and away to his 
prison, and they knew that he 
would no more be seen or heard 
of for two years. He had vanished. 
But there was the lady who was 
not his wife out at Folking,—the 
lady whom the jury had declared 
not to be his wife. What would 
become of her? 

There was an old gentleman 
there in the court who had known 
Mr. Caldigate for many years,—one 
Mr. Ryder, who had beén himself 
a practising barrister, but had now 
retired. In those days they seldom 
saw each other; but, nevertheless, 
they were friends. ‘“ Caldigate,” 
he said, “you had better let her 
go back to her own people.” 

“She shall stay with me,” he 
replied. 

“ Better not. Believe me, she 
had better not. If so, how will it 
be with her when he is released ? 
The two years will scon go by, and 
then she will be in his house. If 
that woman should die, he might 
marry her,—but till then she had 
better be with her own people.” 

“She shall stay with me,” the 
old man said again, repeating the 
words angrily, and shaking his 
head. He was so stunned by the 
blow that he could not argue the 
matter, but he knew that he had 
made the promise, and that he was 
resolved to abide by it 

She had better go back to her 
own people! All the world was 
‘saying it. She had no husband 
now. Everybody would respect her 
misfortune. Everybody would ac- 
knowledge her innocence. All would 
‘sympathise with her. All would 
love her. But she must go back 
to her own people. There was not 
a dissentient voice. “ Of course 
she must go back to you now,” 
Nicholas Bolton said to her father, 
and Nicholas Bolton seldom inter- 
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fered in anything. “The poor lady 


will of course be restored to her 
family,” the judge had said in pri- 
vate to his marshal, and the marshal 
had of course made known what 
the judge had said. On the next 
morning there came a letter from 
William Bolton to Robert. “Of 
course Hester must come back now, 
Nothing else is possible.” Every- 
body decided that she must come 
back. It was a matter which ad- 
mitted of no doubt. But how was 
she to be brought to Chesterton ? 

None of them who decided with 
so much confidence as to her future, 
understood her ideas of her position 
as a wife. “1 am bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh,” she said to 
herself,—“ made so by a sacrament 
which no jury can touch. What 
matters what the people say? They 
may make me more unhappy than 
I am,—they may kill me by their 
cruelty ; but they cannot make 
me believe myself not to -be his 
wife. And while I am his wife, 
I will obey him, and him only.” 

What she called “their cruelty ” 
manifested itself very soon. The 
first person who came to her was 
Mrs. Robert Bolton, and her visit 
was made on the day after the 
verdict. When Hester sent down 
word begging to be permitted in 
her misery to decline to see even 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Robert sent 
her up a word or two written in 
pencil—“ My darling, whom have 
you nearer? Who loves you better 
than 1?” Then the wretched one 
gave way, and allowed her brother's 
wife to be brought to her. She 
was already dressed from head to 
foot in black, and her baby was 
with her. 

The arguments which Mrs, Robert 
Bolton used, need not be repeated, 
but it may be said that the words 
she used were so tender, and that 
they were urged with so much love, 
so much sympathy, and so much 
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personal approval, that Hester’s 

heart was touched. “But he is 
my husband,” Hester said. “The 

judge cannot. alter it; he is my 

hnsband.” 

“T will not say a word to the 
contrary. But the law has separ- 
ated you, and you should obey the 
law. You should not even eat his 
bread now, because,—because 
Ob, Hester, you understand.” 

“T do understand,” she said, 
rising to her feet in her energy; 
“and I will eat his bread though 
it be hard, and I will drink of his 
cup though it be bitter. His bread 
and his cup shall be mine, and none 
other shall be mine. I do under- 
stand. “I know that these wicked 
people have blasted my life. I 
know that I can be nothing to him 
now. But his child 
be made to think that his mother 
had condemned his father.” “ Yes, 
Margaret,” she said again, “I do 


love you, and I do trust you, and 


I know that you love me. But 
you do not love him; you do not 
believe in him. If they came to 
you and took Robert away, would 
you go and live with other people ? 
I do love papa and mamma. 
But this is his house, and he bids 
me stay here. The very clothes 
which I wear are his clothes. I 
am his; and though they were to 
cut me apart from him, still I 
should belong to him, No,—I will 
not go to mamma. Of course I 
have forgiven her, because she 
meant it for the best; but I will 
never go back to Chesterton.” 

Then there came letters from the 
mother, one letter hot upon the 
other, all appealing to those texts 
in Scripture by which the laws of 
nations are supposed to be sup- 
ported, “Give unto Cesar the 
things which are Ceesar’s.” It was 
for the law to declare who were 
and who were not man and wife, 
and in this matter the law had 
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declared. After this how cou'd 
she doubt? Or how could she 
hesitate as to tearing herself away 
from the belongings of the man 
who certainly was not her husband ? 
And there were dreadful words in, 
these letters which added much to 
thee agony of her who received ‘ 
them,—words which were used in 
order that their strength might 
prevail, But they had no strength 
to convert, though they had strength 
to afflict. Then Mrs. Bolton, who 
in her anxiety was ready to sub- 
mit herself to any personal dis- 
comfort, prepared to go to Folk- 
ing. But Hester sent back word 
that, in her present condition, she 
would see nobody,—not even her 
mother. 

But it was not only from the 
family of the Boltons that these 
applications and entreaties came. 
Even Mr. Seely took upon himself 
to tell Mr. Caldigate that under ex- 
isting circumstances Hester should 
not be detained at Folking. 

“T do not know that either she 
or I want advice in the matter,” 
Mr. Caldigate replied. But as a 
stone will be worn hollow in time 
by the droppings of many waters, 
so was it thought that if all 
Cambridge would continue firm 
in its purpose, then this stone 
might at last be made to yield. 
The world was so anxious that it 
resolved among itself that it would 
submit to any amount of snubbing 
in carrying out its object. Even 
the mayor wrote,—‘“ Dear Mr. 
Caldigate, greatly as I object to all 
interference in families, I think my- 
self bound to appeal to you as to 
the unfortunate condition of that 
young lady from Chesterton.” Then 
followed all the arguments, and 
some of the texts,—both of which 
were gradually becoming hackneyed 
in the matter. Mr, ” Caldigate’s 
answer to this was very charac- 
teristic: “Dear Mr. Mayor, if you 
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have an objection to interfere in 
families, why do you do it?” The 
mayor took the rebuke with placid 
good-humour, feeling that his little 
drop might also have done some- 
thing towards hollowing the stone. 

But of all the counsellors, perhaps 
Mr. Smirkie was the most zealous 
and the most trusting. He felt 
himself to be bound in a peculiar 
manner to Folking,—by double ties. 
Was not the clergyman of the 
parish the brother of his dear de- 
parted one? And with whom better 
could he hold sweet counsel? And 
then that second dear one, who had 
just been vouchsafed to him,—had 
she not, as it were by a miracle, been 
escued from the fate into which 
the other poor lady had fallen, and 
obtained her present thoroughly 
satisfactory position? Mr. Smirkie 
was a clergyman who understood it 
to be his duty to be urgent for the 
good cause, in season and out of 
season, aud who always did his 
duty. So he travelled over to Ut- 
terden and discussed the matter at 
great length with Mr. Bromley. “I 
do believe in my heart,” said Mr, 
Bromley, “that the verdict is 
wrong.” But Mr. Smirkie, with 
much eloquence, averred that that 
had nothing to do with the question. 
Mr. Bromley opened his eyes very 
wide. “Nothing at all,” said Mr, 
Smirkie. “It is the verdict of the 
jury, confirmed by the judge; and 
the verdict itself dissolves the mar- 
riage. Whether the verdict be 
wrong or right, that marriage cere- 
mony is null and void. They are 
not man and wife ;—not now, even 
if they ever were. Of course you 
are aware of that.” 

Mr. Smirkie was altogether wrong 
in his law. Sach men generally 
are. Mr. Bromley in vain endeay- 
oured to point out to him that the 
verdict could have no such power 
as was here claimed for it, and that 
if any claim was to be brought up 
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hereafter as to the legitimacy of the 
child, the fact of the verdict could 
only be used as evidence, and that 
that evidence would or would not 
be regarded as true by another jury, 
according to the views which that 
other jury might take. Mr. Smirkie 
would only repeat his statements 
with increased solemnity,— That 
marriage is no marriage, That poor 
lady is not Mrs. John Caldigate, 
She is Miss Hester Bolton, and 


therefore, every breath of air which 
she draws under that roof is a sin.” 
As he said this out upon the dike- 
side, he looked about him with 
manifest regret that he had no 
_brother- 


other audience than his 
in-law. 

And at last, after much persever- 
ing assiduity, Mr. Smirkie succeeded 
in reaching Mr, Caldigate himself, 
and expressed himself with bold- 
ness, He was a man who had at 
ainy rate the courage of his opinions, 
“You have to think of her future 
life in this world and in the next,” 
he said. “And in the next,” he 
repeated with emphasis, wher Mr, 
Caldigate paused, 

“As to what will affect her 
happiness in this world, sir,” said 
the old man very gravely, “I think 
you can hardly be a judge.” 

“Good repute,” suggested the 
clergyman. 

“Has she done anything that 
ought to lessen the fair fame of a 
woman in the estimation of other 
women? And as to the next world, 
in the rewards and punishments of 
which you presume it to be your 
peculiar duty to deal, has she done 
anything which you think will sub- 
ject her to the special wrath of an 
offended Deity?” This question 
he asked with a vehemence of voice 
which astounded his companion. 
“She has loved her husband with 
a peculiar love,” he continued. 
“She has believed herself to be 
joined to him by ties which you 
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shall call romantic, if you will,— 
superstitious, if you will.” 

“T hope not,—I hope not,” said 
Mr. Smirkie, holding up both his 
hands, not at all understanding the 
old man’s meaning, but intending 
to express horror at “superstition,” 
which he supposed to be a peculiar 
attribute of the Roman Catholic 
branch of the Christian Church. 
“ Not that, I hope.” 

“T cannot fathom, and you, ap- 
parently, cannot at all understand, 
her idea of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow. But if you knew any- 
thing about her, I think you would 
refrain from threatening her with 
divine wrath; and as you know 
nothing about her, 1 regard such 
threats, coming from you, as 
impertinent, unmanly, inhuman, 
and blasphemous.” Mr. Caldigate 
had commenced this conversation, 
though vehemently, still in so 
argumentative a manner, and in 
his allusions to the lady’s romantic 


and superstitious ideas had seemed 
to yield so much, that the terri- 
ble vigour of his last words struck 
the poor clergyman almost to the 


ground, One epithet came out 
after another, very clearly spoken, 
with a panse between each of them; 
and the speaker, as he uttered them, 
looked his victim close in the face. 
Then he walked slowly away, leav- 
ing Mr. Smirkie fixed to the ground. 
What had he done? He had simply 
made a gentle allusion to the next 
world, as, surely, it was his duty 
to do. Whether this old pagan did 
or did not believe in a next world 
himself, he must at any rate be 
aware that it is the peculiar busi- 
ness of a clergyman to make sich 
references, As to “ impertinent” 
and “unmanly,” he would let them 
go by. He was, he conceived, 
bound by his calling to be what 
peopie called impertinent, and man- 
liness had nothing to do with him, 
But “inhuman” and “ blasphem- 
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ous!” Why had he come all the 
way over from Plum-cum-Pippins, 
at considerable personal expense, 
except in furtherance of that highest 
humanity which concerns itself with 
eternity? And as for blasphemy, it 
might, he thought, as well be said 
that he was blasphemons whenever 
he read the Bible aloud to his flock! 
His first idea was to write an ex- 
haustive letter on the subject to Mr. 
Caldigate, in which he would in- 
vite that gentleman to recall the 
offensive words. But as he drove 
his gig into the parsonage yard at 
Plum-cum-Pippins, he made up his 
mind that this, too, was among the 
things which a Christian minister 
should bear with patience. 

But the dropping water always 
does hollow the stone,—hollow it a 
little, though the impression may 
not be visible to the naked eye. 
Even when, rising in bis wrath, 
Mr. Caldigate had crashed the 
clergyman by the violence of his 
language,—baving been excited to 
anger chiefly by the thick-headed- 
ness of the man in not having 
understood the rebuke intended to 
be conveyed by his earlier and 
gentler words,—even when leaving 
the man, with a full conviction that 
the man was crushed, the old squire 
was aware that he, the stone, was 
being gradually hollowed. Hester 
was now very dear to him, From 
the first she had suited his ideas of 
a wife for hisson. And her con- 
stancy in her misery had wound 
itself into his heart. He quite 
understood that her welfare should 
now be his great care. There was 
no one else from whom she would 
listen to a word of advice. From 
her husband, whose slightest word 
would have been a law to her, no 
word could now come. From her 
own family she was entirely estrang- 
ed, having been taught to regard 
them simply as enemies in ‘this 
matter. She loved her mother; 
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but in this matter her mother was 
her declared enemy. His voice, and 
his voice alone, could now reach 
her ears. As to that great here- 
after to which the clergyman had so 
flippantly alluded, he was content 
to leave that to herself. Much as 
he differed from her as to details 
of a creed, he felt sure that she was 
safe there. To his thinking, she 
was the purest human being that 
had ever come beneath his notice. 
Whatever portion of bliss there 
may be for mankind in a life after 
this life, the fullest portion of that 
bliss would be hers, whether by 
reason of her creed or in spite of 
it. Accustomed to think much of 
things, it was thus that he thought 
of her in reference to the world to 
come. But as to this world, he 
was not quite so sure. If she 
could die and have that other bliss 
at once, that would be best,—oniy 
for the child, only for the child! 
But he did doubt. Would it do 
for her to ignore that verdict al- 
together, when his son should be 
released from jail, and be to him as 
though there had been no verdict ? 
Would not the finger of scorn be 
pointed at her; and,—as he thought 
of it,—possibly at future children? 
Might it not be better for her to 
bow to the cruelty of Fate, and 
consent to be apart from him at 
any rate while that woman should 
be alive! And again, if such would 
be better, then was it not clear that 
no time should be lost in beginning 
that new life? If at last it should 
be ruled that she must go back to 
her mother, it would certainly be 
well that she should do so now, at 
once, so that people might know 
that she had yielded to the verdict. 
In this way the stone was_hol- 
lowed,—though the hollowing had 
not been made visible to the naked 
eye of Mr. Smirkie. 

He was a man whose conscience 
did not easily let him rest when he 
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believed that a duty was incumbent 
on him. It was his duty now, he 
thought, not to bid her go, not to 
advise her to go,—but to put before 
her what reasons there might be 
for her going. 

“T am telling you,” he said, 
“what other people say.” 

“T do not regard what other 
people say.” 

“That might be possible for a 
man, Hester, but a woman has to 
regard what the world says. You 
are young, and may have a long 
life before you. We cannot hide 
from ourselves the fact that a most 
terrible misfortune has fallen upon 
you, altogether undeserved, but 
very grievous,” 

“God, when he gave me my hus- 
band,” she replied, “did me more 
good than any man can do me barm 
by taking him away. I never cease 
to tell myself that the blessing is 
greater than the misfortune.” 

“ But, my dearest-———” 

“T know it, all, father. I know 
what you would tell me. If I live 
here after he comes out of prison 
people will say that Iam his mis- 
tress.” 

“Not that, not that,” be cried, 
unable to bear the contumely of 
the word, even from her lips, 

“Yes, futher; that is what you 
mean. That is what they all mean. 
That is what mamma means, and 
Margaret, Let them call me what 
they will. It is not what they call 
me, but what Lam. It is bad for 
a woman to have evil said of her, 
but it is worse for her to do evil. 
It is your house, and you, of course, 
can bid me go.” 

“T will never do that.” 

“But unless I am turned out 
homeless on to the roads, I will 
stay here where he left me. 1 have 
only one sure way of doing right, 
and that is to obey him as closely 
as I can. He cannot order me now, 
but he has left his orders. He has 
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told me to remain under this roof, 
and to call myself by his name, and 
in no way to derogate from my own 
honour as his wife. By God’s help 
I will do as he bids me, Nothing 
that any of them can say shall turn 
me an inch from the way he has 
pointed out, You are good io me,” 

“T will try to be good to you.” 

* You are so good to me that I 
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ean hardly understand your good- 
ness. Trusting to that, I will wait 
here till he shall come again and 
tell me where and howl am to 
live.” 

After that the old squire made 
no further attempt in the same 
direction, finding that no slightest 
hollow had been made on that 
other stone, 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE BOLTONS ARE MUCH TROUBLED, 


The condition of the inhabitants 
of Puritan Grange during the six 
weeks immediately after the verdict 
was very sad indeed. I have de- 
scribed badly the character of the 
lady living there, if I have induced 
my readers to think that her heart 
was hardened against her daughter. 
She was a woman of strong convic- 
tions and bitter prejudices ; but her 
heart was soft enough. When she 


married, circumstances had separated 


her widely from her own family, in 
which she had never known either 
a brother or a sister; and the bur- 
den of her marriage with an old 
man had been brightened to her 
by the possession of an only child, 
—of one daughter, who had been 
the lamp of her life, the solitary 
delight of her heart, the single re- 
lief to the otherwise solitary tedium 
of her monotonous existence. She 
had, indeed, attended to the reli- 
gious training of her girl with con- 
stant care;—but the yearnings of 
her maternal heart had softened even 
her religion, so that the laws, and 
dogmas, and texts, and exercises by 
which her husband was oppressed, 
and her servants afflicted, had been 
made lighter for Hester,—sonie- 
times not without pangs of con- 
science on the part of the self-con- 
victed parent. She had known, as 
well as other mothers, how to gloat 
over the sweet charms of the one 
thing which in all the world had 


been quite her own, She _ had 
revelled in kisses and soft touches. 
Her Hester’s garments had been a 
delight to her, till she had taught 
herself to think that though sack- ° 
cloth and ashes were the proper 
wear for herself and her husband, 
nothing was too soft, too silken, too 
delicate for her little girl, The 
roses in the garden, and the gold- 
fish in the bowl, and the pet 
spaniel, had been there because 
such surroundings had been needed 
for the joyousness of her girl. And 
the theological hardness of the 
literature of the house had been 
somewhat mitigated as Hester grew 
into reading, so that Watts was oc- 
casionally relieved by Wordsworth, 
and Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ was al- 
ternated with George Wither'’s 
‘ Hallelujah.’ 

Then had come, first the idea of 
the marriage, and, immediately con- 
sequent upon the idea, the marriage 
itself. The story of that has been 
told, but the reader has perhaps 
Hardly been made to understand the 
utter bereavement which it brought 
on the mother. It is natural that 
the adult bird should delight to 
leave the family nest, and that the 
mother bird should have its heart- 
strings torn by the separation. It 
must be so, alas! even when the 
divulsions are made in the happiest 
manner. But here the tearing 
away had nothing in it to reconcile 
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the mother. She was suddenly 
told that her daughter was to be no 
longer her own. Her step-son had 
interfered, and her husband had 
become powerful over her with a 
sudden obstinacy. She had had no 
hand in the choice. She would 
fain have postponed any choice, 
and would then fain have herself 
made the choice. But a man was 
brought who was distasteful to her 
at all points, and she was told that 
that man was to have her daughter ! 
He was thoroughly distasteful! He 
had been a spendthrift and a gam- 
bler ;—then a seeker after gold in 
wild, godless countries, and, to her 
thinking, not at all the better be- 
cause he had been a_ successful 
seeker. She believed the man to 
be an atheist, She was told that 
his father was an infidel, and was 
ready to believe the worst of the 
son. And yet in this terrible 
emergency she was powerless. The 
girl was allowed to see the man, 
and declared almost at once that 
she would transfer herself from her 
mother’s keeping to the keeping of 
this wicked one! She was trans- 
ferred, and the mother had been 
left alone, ° 

Then came the blow,— very quick- 
ly; the blow which, as she now 
told herself morning, noon, and 
night, was no worse than she had 
expected. Another woman claimed 
the man as her husband, and so 
claimed him’ that the world all 
around her had declared that the 
claim would be made good. And 
the man himself had owned enough 
to make him unfit,—as she thought, 
—to have the custody of any honest 
woman, Then she acknowledged 
to herself the full weight of the 
misfortune that had fallen upon 
them,—the misfortune which never 
would have fallen upon them had 
they listened to her counsel; and 
she had immediately put her shoul- 
ders to the wheel with the object 
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of rescuing ber child from the 
perils, from the sin, from the degra- 
dation of her position. And could 
she have rescued her, could she 
have induced her daughter to re- 
main at Puritan Grange, there 
would even then have been conso- 
lation. It was one of the tenets of 
her life,—the strongest, perhaps, of 
all those doctrines on which she 
built her faith,—that this world is 
a world of woe; that wailing and 
suffering, if not gnashing of teeth, 
is and should be the condition of 
mankind preparatory to eternal bliss. 
For eternal bliss there could, she 
thought, be no other preparation. 
She did not want to be happy here, 
or to have those happy around her 
whom she loved. She had stum- 
bled and gone astray,—she told her- 
self hourly now that she had stum- 
bled and gone astray,—in preparing 
those roses and ribbons, and other 
lightuesses, for her young girl. It 
should have been all sackcloth and 
ashes. Had it been all sackcloth 
and ashes there would not have been 
this terrible fall. But if the loved 
one would now come back to sack- 
cloth and ashes,—if she would as- 
sent to the blackness of religious 
asceticism, to penitence and theolog- 
ical gloom, and would lead the life 
of the godly but comfortless here 
in order that she might irsure the 
glories and joys of the future life, 
then there might be consolation ;— 
then it might be felt that this trib- 
ulation had been a precious balm 
by which an erring soul had been 
bronght back to its due humility. 
But Wordsworth and Thomson, 
though upon the whole moral poets, 
had dune their work. Or, if not 
done altogether by them, the work 
had been done by the latitude 
which had admitted them. So that 
the young wife, when she found 
herself breathing the free air with 
which her husband surrounded her, 
was able to burst asunder the rem- 
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nants of those cords of fanaticism 
with which her mother had endeav- 
oured to constrain her. She looked 
abroad, and soon taught herself to 
feel that the world was bright and 
merry; that this mortal life was by 
no means necessarily a place of 
gloom; and the companionship of 
the man to whom Providence had 
allotted her was to her so happy, so 
enjoyable, so sufficient, that she 
found herself to have escaped from 
a dark prison and to be roaming 
among shrubs, and flowers, and run- 
ning waters, which were ever green, 
which never faded, and the music 
of which was always in her ears, 
When the first tidings of Euphemia 
Smith came to Folking she was in 
all her thoughts and theories of life 
poles asunder from her mother. 
There might be suffering and trib- 
ulation, — suffering even to death, 
But her idea of the manner in 
which the suffering ‘should be en- 
dured and death awaited was alto- 
gether opposed to that which was 
hot within her mother’s bosom. 

But not the less did the mother 
still pray, still strugyle, and. still 
hope. They, neither of them, quite 
understood each other, but the 
mother did not at all understand 
the daughter. Sbe, the mother, 
knew what the verdict had been, 
and was taught to believe that by 
that verdict the very ceremony of 
her daughter’s marriage had been 
rendered null and void. It was in 
vain that the truth of the matter 
came to her from Robert Bolton, 
diluted through the vague explana- 
tions of her bushband, “It does not 
alter the marriage, Robert says.” So 
it was that the old man told his 
tale, not perfectly understanding, 
not even quite believing, what his 
son had told him. 

“How can he dare to say so?” 
demanded the indignant mother of 
the injured woman. “Not alter 
the marriage when the jury have 
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declared that the other woman is 
his wife! In the eyes of Ged she is 
not his wife, That cannot be im- 
puted as sin to her,—not that,—be- 
cause she did it not knowing. She, 
poor innocent, was betrayed. But 
now that she knows it, every mouth- 
ful that she eats of his bread is a 
sin,” 

“Tt is the old man’s bread,” said 
this older man, weakly. 

“ What matter? It is the bread 
of adultery.” It may certainly be 
said that at this time Mrs. Bolton 
herself would have been relieved 
from none of her sufferings by any 
new evidence which would have 
shown that Crinkett and the others 
had sworn falsely. Though she 
loved her daughter dearly, though 
her daughter’s misery made her 
miserable, yet she did not wish to 
restore the husband to the wife. 
Any allusion to a possibility that 
the verdict had been a mistaken 
verdict was distasteful to her, Her 
own original opinion respecting 
Caldigate had been made good by 
the verdict. The verdict had prov- 
ed her to be right, and her husband 
with all his sons to have been 
wrong. The trinmph had_ been 
very dark to ber; but still it had 
been a triumph. It was to her an 
established fact that John Caldigate 
was not her daughter's husband; 
and therefure she was anxious, not 
to rehabilitate her daughter’s posi- 
tion, but to receive her own miser- 
able child once more beneath the 
shelter of her own wing. That they 
two might pray together, struggle 
together, together wear their sack- 
cloth and ashes, and together con- 
sole themselves with their hopes of 
eternal joys, while they shuddered, 
not altogether uncomfortably, at 
the torments prepared for others,— 
this was now the only outlook in 
which she could find a gleam of 
satisfaction; and she was so as- 
sured of the reasonableness of her 
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wishes, so convinced that the house 
of her parents was now the only 
house in which Hester could live 
without running counter to the pre- 
cepts of her own religiov, and coun- 
ter also to the rules of the wicked 
outside world, that she could not 
bring herself to believe but that 
she would succeed at last. Merely 
to ask her child to come, to repeat 
the invitation, and then to take a 
refusal, was by no means sufficient 
for her energy. She had failed 
grievously when she had endeav- 
oured to make her daughter a pris- 
oner at the Grange. After such 
an attempt as that, it could hardly 
be thought that ordinary invitations 
would be efficacidus. But when 
that attempt had been made, it was 
possible that Hester should justify 
herself by the law. According to 
law she had then been Caldigate’s 
wife. There had been some ground 
for her to stand upon as a wife, and 
as a wife she had stood upon it 
very firmly. But now there was 
not an inch of ground. The man 
had been convicted as a bigamist, 
and the other woman, the first 
woman, had been proved to be his 
wife, Mrs. Bolton had got it into 
her head that the two had been 
dissevered as though by some 
supernal power; and no explana- 
tion to the contrary, brought to her 
by her husband from Robert, had 
any power of shaking her convic- 
tion. It was manifest to all men 
and to all women, that she who had 
been seduced, betrayed, and sacri- 
ficed should now return with her 
innocent babe to the protection of 
her father’s roof; and no stone 
must be left unturned till the un- 
fortunate one had been made to 
understand ber duty. 

The old banker in these days 
had not a good time, nor, indeed, 
had the Boltons generally. Mrs. 
Bolton, though prone to grasp at 
power on every side, was apt, like 
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some other women who are equally 
grasping, to expect almost omni- 
potence from the men around her 
when she was desirous that some- 
thing should be done by them in 
accordance with her own bidding. 
Knowing her husband to be weak 
from age and sorrow, she could still 
jeer at him because he was not 
abnormally strong; and though her 
intercourse with his sons and their 
families was now scanty and in- 
frequent, still by a word here and 
a line there she could make her 
reproaches felt by them all. Robert, 
who saw his father every day, heard 
very much of them, Daniel was 
often stung, and even. Nicholas. 
And the reproacbes reached as far 
as William, the barrister up in 
London. 

“T am sure I don’t know what 
we can do,” said the miserable 
father, sitting huddled up in his 
arm-chair one evening towards the 
end of August. It was very hot, 
but the windows were closed because 
he could not bear a draught, and he 
was somewhat impatiently waiting 
for the hour of prayers which were 
antecedent to bed, where he could 
be silent even if he could not sleep. 

“There are five of you. One 
should be at the house every day to 
tell her of her duty.” 

“T couldn’t go.” 

“They could go,—if they cared. 
If they cared they would go. They 
are her brothers.” 

“Mr. Caldigate would not let 
them enter the house,” said the 
old man, 

“Do you mean that he would 
separate her from her brother and 
her parents ?” 

“ Not if she wished to see them. 
She is her own mistress, and he 
will abet her in whatever she may 
choose to do, That is what Robert 
says.” ’ 

“ And what Robert says is to be 
law ¢” 
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“He knows what he is talking 
about.” Mr. Bolton as he said this 
shook his head angrily, because he 
was fatigued. 

“And he is to be your guide, 
even when your daughter’s soul is 
in jeopardy?” This was the line 
of argument in reference to which 
Mr, Bolton always felt himself to be 
as weak as water before his wife. 
He did not dare to rebel against her 
religious supremacy, not simply be- 
cause he was a weak old man in 
presence of a strong woman, but 
from fear of denunciation. He, tuo, 
believed her creed, though he was 
made miserable by her constant 
adherence to it. He believed, and 
would fain have let that suffice. 
She believed, and endeavoured to 
live up to her belief. And so it 
cameto pass that when she spoke 
to him of his own soul, of the souls 
of those who were dear to him, or 
even of souls in general, he was 
frightened and paralysed. He had 
more than once attempted to reply 
with worldly arguments, but had 
suffered so much in the encounter 
that he had learned to abstain. 
“T cannot believe that she would 
refuse to see us. I shall go my- 
self ; but if we all went we should 
surely persuade her.” In answer 
to this the poor man only groaned, 
till the coming in of the old servant 
to arrange the chairs and put the 
big Bible on the table relieved him 
from something of his misery. 

“7 certainly will not interfere,” 
Robert Bolton said to his father on 
the next morning. “TI will not go 
to Folking, because I am sure that 
I should do no good. Hester, no 
doubt, would be better at your 
house,—much better. There is 
nothing I would not do to get her 
back from the Caldigates altogether, 
—if there was a chance of success, 
But we haye no power ;— none 
whatever.” 

“No power at ail,” said the 
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banker, shaking his head, and feel- 
ing some satisfaction at the posses- 
sion of an intelligible word which 
he could quote to his wife. 

“She is controller of her own 
actions as completely us are you 
and I. We have already seen how 
inefficacious with her are all. at- 
tempts at persuasion, And she 
knows her position. If he were 
out of prison to-morrow he would 
be her husband.” 

“ But he has another wife.” 

“Of that the civil law knows 
nothing. If money were coming 
to her he could claim it, and the 
verdict against him would only be 
evidence, to be taken for what it 
was worth. It would have been all 
very well had she wished to sever 
herself from him; but as she is 


determined not to do so, any in- 


terference would be useless.” The 
question as to the marriage or no 
marriage was not made quite clear 
to the banker’s mind, but he did 
understand that neither he, nor his 
wife, nor his scns, had “ any power,” 
—and of that argument he was de- 
termined to make use. 

William, the barrister in London, 
was induced to write a letter, a very 
lengthy and elaborate epistle having 
come from Mrs. Boiton to his wife, 
in which the religious duty of all 
the Boltons was set forth in strong 
language, and in which he was 
incited to do something. It was 
almost the first letter which Mrs. 
William Bolton had ever received 
from her step-mother, whatever 
trifling correspondence there might 
have been between them having 
been of no consequence, They, 
too, felt that it would be better that 
Hester should return to her old 
home, but felt also that they had 
no power. “Of course she won't,” 
said Mrs, William. 

“ She has a will of her own,” said 
the barrister. 

“Why should she? 


Think of 
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the gloom of that home at Chester- 
ton, and her absolute independence 
at Folking. No doubt it would be 
better. The position is so frightful 
that even the gloom would be better. 
But she won't. We all know that.” 
The barrister, however, fecling 
that it would be better, thought 
that he should perform his duty 
by expressing his opinion, and wrote 
a letter to Hester, which was in- 
tended to be if possible persua- 
sive ;—and this was the answer :— 


“Dear Wriii1am,—lIf you were 
carried away to prison on some hor- 
rible false accusation, would Fanny 
go away from you, and desert your 
house and your affairs, and return 
to her parents? You ask her, and 
ask her whether she would believe 


anything that anybody could say- 


against you. If they told her that 
her children were nameless, would 
she agree to make them so by giving 
up your name? Wouldn’t she cling 
to you the more, the more all the 
world was against you ?” [*I would,’ 
said Fanny, with tearful energy. 
‘Fanny’ was, of course, Mrs. William 
Bolton, and ‘was the happy mother 
of five nearly grown-up sons and 
daughters, and certainly stood in 
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no peril as to her own or their 
possession of the name of Bolton. 
The letter was being read aloud to 
her by her husband, whose mind 
was also stirred in his sister’s fa- 
vour by the nature of the arguments 
used.] “If so,” continued the writer, 
“why shouldn’t I be the same? 
I don’t believe a word the people 
said.. I am sure I am his wife. 
And as, when he was taken away 
from me, he left a house for his 
wife and his child to live in, I shall 
continue to live in it. 

“ All the same, I know you mean 
to be good to me. Give my best 
love to Fanny, and believe me your 
affectionate sister, 

“Tester CALDIGATE.” 


In every letter and stroke of the 
name as she wrote it there was an 
assertion that she claimed it as her 
own, and that she was not ashamed 
of it. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs, Wil- 
liam Bolton, through her tears, “ I 
am beginning to think that she is 
almost right.” There was so much of 
conjugal proper feeling in this, that 
the husband could only kiss his 
wife and leave her without further 
argument on the matter, 
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PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


In spite of al! that is said and 
written about the servants of the 
present day, we think it probable 
that service was never better per- 
formed, taking it as a whole, than 
it is now. Never were houses bet- 
ter kept, the order that meets the 
eye more exact, the domestic ar- 
rangements more finished, the dress 
and demeanour of the servants 
while performing their functions 
more neat and appropriate. We 
do not say this as at all contraven- 
ing the facts on which a contrary 
view is set forth, but simply as the 
state of things that strikes the mere 
observer. It is a rare thing in cul- 
tivated households to come upon 
palpable disorder. We know that 
neatness, vicety, finish, do not come 
of themseives. Do the ladies of the 
house take more work upon them- 
selves than they used to do in the 
good old times of the good old 
servants? and if not, who are to 
be thanked for these comfortable, 
cheering, stimulating accessories to 
social intercourse? Of course we 
know, from the universal tone of 
complaint, that there is trouble in 
the background—that the lady of 
the house has grievances which 
strike her as quite unparalleled in 
former generations: but surely it is 
something to be able to put a good 
face upon things; and servants who 
aid in the pleasant delusion are 
equal to a task which perhaps their 
progenitors in service would have 
found themselves scarcely up to, to 
judge by the descriptions of loutish 
men and clumsy maids given in our 
classical literature. 

Servants are, no doubt, now a 
more shifting generation than they 
used to be. It is not always that 
the maid is found inefficient, but 
that she gives warning; and house- 


keeping troubles that take the form 
of disturbance are naturally more 
keenly felt where intellectual inter- 
ests are predominant than in the old 
good-housewife days. But also in 
those days the mistress felt change 
and unsettlement more in her own 
power than she does now, and this 
makes them by no means such for- 
midable ideas. When labourers’ 
and artisans’ wages were low, and 
their fare poor, service for their 
children was promotion, and a good 
place was a position of envy; for 
there were more candidates for a 
good place than there were places. 
All this is changed now. A ser- 
vant with a passable character can 
always get a new situation, in the 
estimation of her class, as good as 
the one she leaves. Formerly, 
therefore, it was the mistress that 
dismissed the tmaid; now, it is the 
maid who suits and fits her place 
well that gives warning. This is very 
unpleasant to the mistress. She is 
prevented from the exercise of her 
legitimate authority by the consid- 
eration that if she speaks she may 
be thrown into a domestic per- 
plexity. She has to choose her time 
for reproof, or for even the mild- 
est remonstrance. It is no longer 
the running comment, to be taken 
up whenever the occasion presents 
itself, the still recurring “ That’s 
the fault I find with you, Betsy,” 
of a former age—Mrs. Poyser’s bar- 
wl-organ set “to the tune of admo- 
nition — but an irksome necessity 
feared and delayed. The criticism 
has to be wrapped up in smooth, 
half-apologetic phrase; and if the 
maid sulks for a day or two, only 
internally revolving change, and 
then silently and by slow degrees 
returns to cheerfulness and seeming 
content, it is the best that can be 
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expected. The more frequent re- 
sult is warning given; and then fol- 
low inquiries at the register office, 
the sense of failure, the “fear of get- 
ting a character for bad manage- 
ment, and, worse, to be set down 
in certain mysterious documents— 
heard of, but never seen by un- 
privileged eyes—as undesirable. 
The truth is, the high modern edu- 
cation of the: mistress class adds a 
morbid element to the difficulty. 
The two belligerents are less a 
match, and encounter each other on 
less equal terms, than of old. Who 
ean imagine Miss Grizzy Oldbuck, 
for instance, afraid of speaking her 
full mind to Jenny Rintherout ? 
Change is the taste of the age. 
For no other reason than the desire 
for change, unchecked by any fear 
of risk in effecting it, does the eli- 
gible, handy, efficient parlour-maid 
give warning. She simply wants 
to see more of the world. In en- 
countering this craving, no lady 
ean really feel settled in her house- 
hold. All may seem smooth, and 
‘oa she may be greeted any moment 
y the courteous request for a few 
moments’ conversation, and “I wish, 
ma’am, to give warning.” It is 
little use inquiring the cause. Some 
grievance can always be trumped 
up, but there is scarcely the attempt 
to prove it a substantial one. Some- 
body else has higher wages, or the 
damsel does not like a mixed class 
of work, or she is now and then 
called upon to help a fellow-servant, 
and she prefers having her own 
duties alone to attend to; any trifle 
manifestly sought for at the moment. 
And if the mistress replies that these 
are small reasons for giving up a 
good place, where she has every 
comfort, and has never heard a 
harsh word, she serenely acquiesces, 
for of course they none of them fuar- 
nish the true motive. The fact is, 
that the old romantic virtue of 
loyalty in service has given way 
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before the pressure of modern ideas. 
All things else have changed, and 
such a relic of a bygone age must 
go with them. The whole relation 
has altered between master and 
man, mistress and maid. Servants 
are more a distinct class, with 
social ties among themselves, and 
none other, than ever they have 
been since the world began. Where 
the mere comforts and good usage 
of one place seem certainly a com- 
mon incident of all service, it does 
not seem reasonable to adduce them 
as a moral obligation. Mere liberal 
usage won’t do much so long as 
there is a sense of quid pro quo. 
Loyalty and fidelity both imply 
relations with master and sovereign 
wholly different from that of em- 
ployer and employed which the re- 
spective parties in service have now 
subsided into, at least partly from 
the pressure of events, Wherever 
there has been loyalty there has 
been companionship or relationship 
of some sort, and this is not com- 
patible with the structure and habits 
of modern society. The high polish 
of the lady makes intercourse on 
the equal terms meant by com- 
panionship uncongenial, The bustle 
and variety of polished life leave 
no time for such intercourse. Ser- 
vants communicate their feelings 
and thoughts to one another. The 
kitchen, the servants’ hall, are their 
world in a more exclusive sense 
than ever before. Servants are now 
elevated into a class. As a body 
they can assert themselves with 
more effect, and secure better terms; 
but service as a position never kept 
its members more rigidly within its 
own limits; and the habits of classes 
cannot easily be run counter to, 
We may feel all this, but not be 
able toalter it. Things are changed, 
and old relations cannot be brought 
back again by any forced efforts to 
revive them. 


What the intercourse of the 
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kitchen is, which is thus the sole 
social arena of so many, is a mystery 
to the parlour. In contravention 
of the common idea of unlimited 
gossip there, it sometimes seems as 
if an extraordinary reticence pre- 
vailed on personal matters in the 
more thoughtful of the class, They 
may find a good deal to say, be 
cheerful and excellent friends, and 
yet keep their private affairs to 
themselves with a reserve evincing 
more prudence than their betters 
always sbow under compulsory com- 
panionship. In fact, it is more 
wonderful that so much harmony 
prevails as does for long spaces of 
time among persons thus thrown 
together by chance, than that an 
occasional outbreak of incompatibil- 
ity should disturb domestic peace. 
But good friends as prudence and 
necessity may keep these young 
people so long as it suits them to 
remain together, it is rare that any 
friendship is established firm enough 
to overbalance the temptation of frac- 
tional higher wages or the love of 
mere variety. If the love of master 
and mistress is not a motive, friend- 
ship with their equals is not a more 
powerful one. The ties which 
bound the two classes of served and 
servant are, as it seems, permanent- 
ly relaxed. This isa state of things 
that adds to the cares of housekeep- 
ing, or, we would say, aggravates 
one of its cares. It disturbs its 
repose, but it is by no means all 
change for the worse, And repose 
must here be used in a qualified 
sense as affecting the ease of the 
mistress, not her family surround- 
ings. Once scolding was a good 
housewife’s privilege, if not duty: 
things were not assumed to go on 
well without it. How much we 
hear of scolding and chiding in our 
older literature! What an amount 
of pain and irksomeness does not 
this imply to the mere listener! 
Who likes to hear scolding but the 
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scolder? Scolding has gone out 
possibly under greater refinement of 
manners; but many a temper holds 
itself in check, not from any delicacy 
of sentiment, but because a domes- 
tic revolution would be the probable 
result of its indulgence. 

If we regard the qualifications 
for most forms of service, we find 
they naturally belong to the earlier 
years of life. We are speaking 
now not of households on a large 
scale, with their graduated steps of 
service, descending from the stately 
housekeeper and grey-haired butler 
who waits upon no one but his 
master; but of the simpler house- 
holds of the cultivated middle class, 

The great employers of the skilled 
labour of service are the households 
which have to be maintained in 
order and comfort, and some degree 
of elegance, on limited means, and 
where because there are no super- 
numeraries, service is often most 
effectual, and most willingly per- 
formed. What becomes of the super- 
annuated, we do not know; Jet us 
hope they are comfortably settled 
in life; but the maids we see offi- 
ciating in their various offices in 
these modest homes are rarely past 
the freshness and vigour of life. 
Health and strength and comeliness 
of aspect find no better female rep- 
resentative than in the neat-hand- 
ed and neatly-attired Phillis who 
waits at table, or—eall when we 
will—ushers us into her mistress’s 
presence. The neat attire may pos- 
sibly be the livery of service, to be 
exchanged at every free moment for 
a costume which betrays the lurking 
awkwardness of an untrained figure ; 
but simple, easy occupations, car- 
ried on in suitable garb, and with 
a consciousness of skill in them, 
show all people at their best. No- 
body need be awkward who knows 
what he has to do, and knowg he can 
do it. This must account for the 
large average of presentable young 
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women the existing conditions of 
service, so much mourned over, has 
to show. Not only looks, but that 
spirit and hope which carry people 
contentedly through the present, 
because there is a different future 
in prospect, all change with time. 
The woman of forty-five or fifty may 
be fully equal to her work, and 
experience may add to her value 
and trustworthiness; but she loses 
something. She becomes wedded 
to her plans, possibly she sours. 
She will less than ever endure in- 
terference. It has been said, that 
for the first five years of service the 
servant serves her mistress; for the 
next five years she is her own mis- 
tress and does as she pleases; for 
the third five years she rules her mis- 
tress and is paramount. Old servants 
who are the pride and credit of a 
house are not always its comfort. 
Things must go on in a groove. They 
must be consulted in all changes; 
they must be considered, let who 
will be inconvenienced. This is the 
case where a true fidelity and sin- 
cere regard for their master’s inte- 
rests are an equivalent. But often 
where selfish and crafty views were 
only formivg in youth, long habit 
and impunity mature them into 
active principles. What painful 
histories we read of the tyrannies of 
old servants! Most experiences have 
their own examples. Finally, there 
is a consideration we mention with 
some hesitation, for it concerns an 
obligation which no one should feel 
burdensome on whom it rightly 
falls; but it is simply a fact that 
where change is become so much 
a rule, the duty of supporting the 
superannuated servant falls through 
for want of an object. Many a 
small income has been further lim- 
ited by such claims, On such 
occasions the thought may occur, 
that persons so loud in their com- 
plaint of the independence of the 
modern servant, escape the chance 
‘ 


of this tax on a narrowed income 
in declining years. 

This train of thought has been 
followed rather against the grain; 
for who does not fancy old times 
rather than new? and what em- 
ployer of Jabour of any sort likes 
the jaunty air of independence 
which belongs to all its branches 
now? But there is a tone common 
in our day which must set thought 
going; the domestic grievance, as 
a modern grievance, suggests so 
much counter inquiry and reflec- 
tion on what were the practices of 
the days which stand now for the 
good times—-the days when the 
relation was so much more to the 
advantage of the master than it is 
now. We shall find, in the first 
place, that good results at no time 
were ever brought about without 
trouble and sacrifice. A_ letter 
which recently appeared in the 
‘Times’ throws some light on this 
point. The lady who writes it was 
stimulated by another correspond- 
ent’s picture of the slavery of wait- 
ing-maids at lodging - houses—a 
letter which we had also read and 
speculated upon. Servants at lodg- 
ing-houses are no doubt the drudges 
of the profession. There are always 
women who would rather do hard 
work in a rough way than easier 
work for the body that demands 
the brain- work of attention and 
precision. In a certain slatternly 
way they will get through Herculean 
labours; and the temporary occu- 
pants of lodgings are always in 
their hardest-hearted state, throw- 
ing all the cruelties of overtasking 
strength on the conscience of the 
mistress and organiser of the estab- 
lishment. But, also, many women 
really prefer, on the whole, such 
drudging service to that of what are 
called regular families, where one day 
is like another all the year round. 
Over-driven and almost sinking 
under their burden, they have al- 
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ways the expectation of fees, and 
keep up their spirits by a running 
calculation of chances of what the 
collective gifts of half-a-dozen sep- 
arate occupants will have amount- 
ed to when the season is over 
and the time of rest and holiday 
comes: the gay, perhaps tollick- 
ing, time, looking forward to which 
sweetens toil to so many. How- 
ever this may be, the writer. in 
question is incited by the catalogue 
of wrongs to state her own case, 
which she seems to consider a dam- 
aging counter-charge against Lon- 
don servants as a body. But on 
looking into it we see that her 
quarrel is more justly with human 
nature, as it always bas been and 
always will be, than with any tem- 
porary state of affairs; for her 
domestic arrangements, which she 
very naively places before the reader, 
are such as to secure almost certain 
failure. She is a young house. 
keeper with an evident preference 
for youth and good-looks in her 
attendants. She can only afford to 
keep two servants; and the plan of 
the house, the rule of master and 
mistress is never to be at home 
on Sunday themselves; the re- 
spectable cook having her Sunday 
out alternately with the pretty 
housemaid, who is left in sole 
charge with the liberty of inviting 
her relations. Need we wonder 
that the damsel, whether pretty or 
ugly, whom she hires as a perfect 
stranger, with simply the ordin- 
ary vouchers for character, should 
abuse such unwonted, unprecedented 
liberty # that “ No, 4” of her series 
should never agree with the cook 
as to the amount of provisions to 
be supplied to her numerous rela- 
tions, her Sunday guests? or even 
that “ No, 5,” engaged asa thorough 
servant at high wages, should be 
discovered turning her house into 
a sort of bar-parlor? “Does the 
writer think that the “constant 
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service of the antique world” was 
produced under such a system as 
this? In fact, a young girl may 
have all the qualities that make a 
good servant under prudent guid- 
ance, who would be thrown out of 
all moral gear by a temptation like 
this to liberty and patronage. The 
very condition of servitude, as op- 
posed to rule and headship, implies 
supervision in its early stages; and 
every good servant is proud to look 
back on this sort of apprenticeship 
to strict system and order. We are 
quite aware that these are truisms, 
but the correspondents of news- 
papers do not seem to know them. 

The modern literature of our sub- 
ject is to be found in the columns 
of newspapers—where probably the 
power of writing a telling experi- 
ence is in an inverse ratio to the 
worth of it as a practical guide— 
ang in some novels; and we think 
it is mainly confined to these me- 
diums. Looking back, we see a 
difference. Our old literature, grave 
or gay, didactic or satirical, has a 
great deal about servants. They 
must, indeed, always be talked of 
as a class by themselves; but in 
fact they were much more mixed 
with, as sharing intercourse with, 
their social betters, as humble com- 
panions. They had more chances of 
rising ; service was less of a social 
separation. Of course the servant 
was subject to his master in a sense 
that would be intolerable to his 
successor. He had to submit to his 
humours, to be subservient, to en- 
dure harsh language, and even blows, 
and to be thankful for fare and 
lodging which men and maids now 
would reject with scorn: but,—he 
had more personal intercourse—he 
could speak his mind, give his. 
opinion, and be familiar upon oc- 
casion; and wherever there is such 
intercourse, inseparable from it is a 
certain sense of equality. The ser- 
vant, if he is the wiser man of the: ‘ 
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two, has the chance of not only 
feeling it, but making it apparent. 
And this the present rigid separa- 
tion of classes bars.) When Nicole 
in the play Jaughs at her master’s 
“ pleasant figure” in his new clothes 
as personne de qualité, and he threat- 
ens to give her the best slap in the 
face she ever had in ber life, her 
answer lets us into the relation we 
indicate : “ Tenez, monsieur, battez- 
moi plutdt, et me laissez rire tout 
mon saoul, cela me ferai plus de 
bien, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi!” Here Mo- 
liére represents, in caricature cer- 
tainly, but yet a real state of things, 
which comedy could not parody 
now, because society presents noth- 
ing analogous to it. But indeed, 
as we call to mind, it need have 
been no caricature, but only what 
happened every day; for Pepys re- 
cords in his Diary having given 
his maid a cuff which made her 
ery for some piece of clumsiness, 
and being vexed at himself, not for 
doing it, but because he was seen 
doing it by his neighbour’s footboy, 
who would be sure to report it to 
his own mistress. Nor was he be- 
hind M. Jourdain in an appeal to 
the taste of the humbler members 
of his household, though probably 
relying on a more politic verdict. 
After huge deliberation he had sub- 
mitted his head to the barber, had 
his abundant Aaire cut off to be 
made another wig of, and donned 
the periwig the man had brought 
-with him (“I paid him £3 for it”). 
“ By-and-by I went abroad, after 
I had caused all my maids to look 
upon it; and they conclude it do 
become me, though Jane was might- 
ily troubled for my parting with my 
own haire, and so was Besse.” Such 
private ordeals have their use, en- 
abling Mr. Pepys, in this instance, 
to face the scrutiny of the Court 
with a bolder countenance—“ I am 
glad it is over,” he writes; and 
the equal, if not superior terrors of 
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church, “ where I found my coming 
in a periwig did not prove so 
strange as I was afraid it would, 
for I thought that all the church 
would presently have cast eyes upon 
me; but I found no such thing.” 
Probably the maids were better 
judges then than we should find 
them now: their eyes were practised. 
on a wider field; they were equally 
at home in kitchen and parlour, 
dressing the mistress or following 
her into company. All the plays 
of the Restoration take this for 
granted. What would Mellamant, 
—too fine a lady to carry a memory, 
of her own—have been without 
her Mrs. Mincing at hand to tell 
her what she had been doing and 
thinking the day before? Swift, 
in his “Grand Question Debated,” 
represenis the waiting-maid as pres- 
ent at the controversy between Sir 
Arthur and his lady :— 


‘But Hannah, who listened to all that 
was past, 
And could not endure so vulgar a 
taste, 
As soon as her ladyship called to be 


rest, 
Cry’d, ‘Madam, why, surcly my mas- 
ter’s possesst!’ ”’ 


And elsewhere while amusing him- 
self at the airs which this position of 
prominence inspired in the waiting- 
maid, he testifies to the same state 
of things. “TI hear,” he quotes one 
saying, “it’s all over London al- 
ready that ’m going to leave my 
lady.” Indications of this compan- 
ionship are still found in the memoirs 
of last century : for example, George 
Selwyn’s friend, Lady Townsend, 
took what he chose to consider too 
sentimental an interest in the unfor- 
tunate Lord Kilmarnock, just con- 
demned, and he treated her anxiety 
so coolly that she “ flung up-stairs,” 
leaving him at table. Upon which 
he took Mrs. Dorcas, her woman, 
and made her sit down and finish 
the bottle with him, who, taking ad- 
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vantage of the occasion, pursued the 
subject in a tone and spirit he could 
much better sympathise with. “Aud 
pray, sir, do you think my lady will 
be prevailed on to let me see the 
execution? I have a friend that 
has promised to take care of me, 
and I can lie in the Tower the night 
before.” Comedy, which could not 
dispense with the waiting-maid, in 
its transition to modern manners 
had to present her in dialogue with 
her mistress, in casual encounters, 
or soliloquising on the marketable 
value of simplicity. So long as this 
more familiar footing was the rule— 
so long, perhaps, as noblemen offer- 
ed personal attendance on their sov- 
ereign, and gentlemen were trained 
by service in the houses of the 
great—we find constant examples 
of social rise from this condition. 
Thus Ben Jonson’s servant, Brome, 
became a writer of comedies himself, 
and the author of no mean Jines— 
in commendation of which his mas- 
ter wrote :— 


“JT had you for a servant onee, Dick 


rome, 
And you performed’a servant’s faithful 
parts ; 
Now you are got into a nearer room 
Of fellowship, prefessing my old arts.” 


Later on, Wood, in his ‘ Athe- 
ne,’ bas examples. Thus he tells 
of one Vavasor Powell, a noted 
preacher, who boasted himself a 
member of Jesus College, Oxford. 
“ He was brought up a scholar, saith 
the publisher of his life; but the 
writer of ‘Strena Vavasoriensis’ 
tells us that his employment was 
to walk guests’ horses, by which, 
finding no great gain, he was ele- 
vated in his thoughts for higher pre- 
ferment, and so became an ostler 
(I would say groom) to Mr. Isaac 
Thomas, an innkeeper and mercer 
in Shropshire.” From thence he 
found his way to Oxford, and got 
learning enough to make a stir in 
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the world. The gossip of the last 
century all tells the same way. 
Thus a footman of the Duke of 
Marlborough, of the name of Craggs, 
was advanced by his master’s fa- 
vour till eventually his son be- 
came Secretary Craggs, a power in 
the State. Arthur Moore, the fa- 
ther of James Moore Smyth, whose 
name lives in €Pope’s verse, “had 
worn a livery too;” and whether 
truly or by an ingenious supposi- 
tion, when Craggs (the Secretary) 
got into a coach with him, he ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Arthur, I am al- 
ways getting up behind—are not 
you!” Horace Walpole’s comment 
upon a certain wedding is, “ The 
great-granddaughter of a king mar- 
ries the grandson of a footman.” 
When a man got out of temper 
with his heirs, instead of leaving 
his money to a charity, he thought 
of his body-servant, with whom, no 
doubt, he was on terms of famil- 
iarity. One General Fitzwilliam 
of that day made a will that was 
indeed pronounced “a disgrace to 
misanthropy,” whatever that may 
mean; but it proves that his own 
man, “whom he originally took a 
shoeless boy in Wales playing on 
the harp,” was more to him than the 
crookedest temper finds a valet now ; 
the servant showing himself deserv- 
ing of this regard under circum- 
stances upsetting to a weaker head. 


“Some large”and useless legacies,” 
writes Richard Cambridge to Miss 
Berry, ‘‘ to people who neither want 
nor will be thankful, and to Lord 
Fitzwilliam £500 a-year; the servant, 
Harper Tom Jones, residuary legatee, 
above £40,000. He ‘came to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, said he was overpowered 
—wished he had only had a suitable 
provision—did not know what to do 
with his fortune; had no friend—beg- 
ged his lordship’s protection; offered 
all the books and pictures, and any- 
thing else his lordship would accept. 
Lord F. said to me, if the General had 
known he would have behaved so, he 
would not have left it him.” 
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We doubt if any biographical 
picture of the worthies of this past 
date is held complete that does not 
inform us of the relation of the 
man and his servants. They were 
ae of his family—stationary mem- 

rs. There will always be a class 
of men who like to spend their own 
money, and to whom spending in 
its details is interesting; and this 
disposition will of coarse draw mas- 
ter and servant into intercourse. 
Pepys, for example, would have 
found it so at any time; he would 
never have been disposed to give 
his wife—“poor wretch” — the 
charge of his purse; but also, it 
seems according to the custom of 
the time that he should engage 
the cook, ‘This morning came a 
new cook-maid at £4 per annum, 
the first time I ever did give so 
much, She did last live at my lord 
Monk’s hquse.” But where the 
wife was probably housewife in the 
full sense, we find all the good men 
of that date had a sense of respon- 
sibility towards their domestics 
which would arise from more inter- 
course— more interchange of 
words and ideas—than is the cus- 
tom now, when, in many a house- 
hold, the master passes his life 
with scarcely a word with his ser- 
vants beyond the most necessary 
orders; satisfied in leaving all to 
his wife, both the planning and 
carrying out of rules, as her func- 
tion. The saints of our English 
biography are 'generally shown as 
taking the office of ruler upon them- 
selves. The good man keeps his 
household in strict order, expects 
a faithful attendance, directs their 
religious duties, exercises his hu- 
mility upon them, gathers them 
round his deathbed, gives parting 
admonitions, and thanks for their 
faithful service, In all it is as- 
sumed that the service is long and 
faithful. Thus Doctor Hammond 


“sought to ensnare the servants 
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to their benefit,” while catechising 
the children of the family where he 
had found shelter in evil times, 
“giving liberty—nay, invitation 
—to as many as would come 
and hear, hoping they happily 
might admit the truths obliquely 
levelled, which bashfulness  per- 
suaded not to inquire for.” Be- 
sides, “he invited single persons 
to religious conference with him at 
their Jeisurable hours, using all the 
arts of encouragement and obliging 
condescension; and having once 
got the scullion in his chamber 
upon that errand, he would not 
give him the uneasiness of stand- 
ing, but made him sit down by his 
side.” Sir Matthew Hale in his 
family was a very gentle master. 
He was tender to all his servants; 
he never turned any away except 
they were faulty and there was no 
hope of reclaiming them. When 
he did reprove them, he did it with 
that sweetness and gravity, that it 
appeared he was concerned for their 
having done a fault, more than for 
the offence given by it to himself. If 
on one occasion he gave way to a 
temper naturally passionate, it was 
for no personal disrespect. He 
was scarce ever seen more angry 
than with one of his servants for 
neglecting a bird that he kept, so 
that it died for want of food. 
Bishop Bull, the vivacity of whose 
natural temper exposed him to 
sharp and sudden fits of anger, 
which gave him no less uneasiness 
than they did those persons con- 
cerned in the nearest offices about 
him (but the trouble was soon 
over), made sufficient amends to all 
his domestics by the goodness and 
tenderness of his nature towards 
them at all times and on all occa- 
sions, He was very particular to 
have Sunday readings for his ser- 
vants. He would not keep ser- 
vants who did not receive the Holy 
Communion ; he called them around 
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him when dying to express his grat- 
itude for attendance, 

To pass on to the following cen- 
tury, when the crowd of lazy 
servants had become one of the 
reproaches of the day. Still, in 
steady families, their welfare was 
considered in a sense oftea missing 
among ourselves. Mrs, Elizabeth 
Carter, we are told, never lost the 
consciousness of their presence while 
waiting at table, where they are too 
often forgotten in modern society. 
She was so popular a converser, 
that, living in London in a house 
of her own, she never dined at 
home, some one or other of her nu- 
merous friends sending their car- 
riage or chair for her every day; 
and her biographer, in somewhat 
formal terms, enlarges on the con- 
stant attention to the important in- 
terests of piety and virtue which 
characterised her conversation. 


“Especially while servants were in 
attendance at meals, she made a point, 
as far as it could be done witbout break- 
ing through the customs of society, to 
give the conversation such a turn as 
might be useful tothem. So that in- 
directly and incidentally, as it were, she 
often contrived to impress upon their 
minds truths of the greatest conse- 
quence, which, perhaps, made some- 
times a deeper impression than if deliv- 
ered from the pulpit by the most elo- 
quent preacher ; and, in fact, they al- 
ways listened to instruction so conveyed 
with the utmost earnestness, and in 
all families where she was accustomed 
to visit intimately, showed her the 
most marked and zealous attention. 
Indeed, her manners were so gentle, 
and her tone of voice so sweet, that it 
was almost impossible to be uncivil to 
her ; and I have heard a lady of rank, 
who was one of her dearest friends, and 
with whorn she lived a great deal, de- 
clare that she attributed much of the 
general good conduct of her servants 
—of whom there was a large es- 
tablishment — to their listening so 
frequently to such conversation—in 
which, indeed, it ought to be added 
that nobody was better qualified or 
more willing to join than herself and 
her lord.” 
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Dr. Johnson comes out very plea- 
santly, as every one knows, in this 
relation. Rather than hurt Francis 
Barber, his black servant’s feelings, 
he himself brought his cat ber din- 
ner; and what is more, while “this 
faithful negro” was at school at 
Easton, probably of his placing 
there, he wrote letters to him. In 
travelling in Scotland, and visiting 
Lord Monboddo, Boswell finds, 
among other coincidences of resem- 
blance between Johnson and his 
host, that they had each a black 
servant. This man, “Gory,” was 
sent to conduct them from the house 
to the highroad. At parting, John- 
son addressed him: “Mr. Gory, 
give me leave to ask you a question. 
Are you baptised?” Gory told him 
he was, and confirmed by the Bisho 
of Durham. He then, it is add- 
ed, gave him a shilling. Towards 
the class he seems always to have 
showed respect ; and Boswell records 
with pride his commendation of his 
Bohemian servant, Joseph Ritter. 
“Let not my readers disdain his 
introduction, for Dr. Johnson gave 
him this character: ‘Sir, he is a 
civil man and a wise man.’ ” 

Nor was the country without its 
lettered members of the order. The 
‘Monthly Review,’ of a few years’ 
earlier date than this, patronises 
with its warmest encouragement a 
work on the abstrusest doctrinal 
questions by George Williams, a liv- 
ery servant—bond fide, as the review- 
ers took the trouble to ascertain. 
This George is a prig of the first wa- 
ter, and dismisses the conclusions of 
ancient Fathers and modern divines 
with an easy assurance, “ Believe 
me,” says he, “they have not one 
text of Scripture ;” and so on. “ Well 
said, honest George!” cries the het- 
erodox reviewer, “If his manner 
borders sometimes on coarseness,” 
it is added, “ the liberal and candid 
reader will consider his education.” 
Encouraged by such applause, honest 
George proceeds to take the Articles 
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in hand by the same easy method ; 
but whether for going farther still, 
or for retracting what he had already 
said, he receives a sortof snub from 
his admirer. 

From the pen of Berkeley, not 
yet Bishop, we have the character 
of a servant written im his easy 
style. The good servant, we may 
observe, generally carries his date 
with him.: ;The bad one contrives 
to be always modern, always to fit 
in as a portrait of one we know :—' 


r “ Dec. 1, 1726.—You also desire’ I 
would speak of Ned. You must know 
Ned hath parted from me ever since 
the beginning of last July. I allowed 
him six shillings a-week, besides his 
annual wages. Besides an entire livery, 
I gave him old clothes, which he made 
a penny of. But the creature grew 
idle and worthless to a prodigious 
degree. He was almost constantly 
out of the way ; and when I told him 
of it he used to give me warning. I 
bore with this behaviour about nine 
months, to let him know I did it in 
compassion to him, and in hopes he 
would mend; but finding no hopes of 
this, I was forced at last to discharge 
him and take another, who is as dili- 
gent as he was negligent. When he 
parted from me I paid him between 
six and seven pounds which was due 
to him, and likewise gave him money 
to bear his charges to Ireland, whither 
he said he was going. I met him 
t’other day in the street, and asking 
him why he was not gone to Ireland 
to his wife fand child, he made answer 
that he had neither wife nor child. 
He got, it seems, into another service 
when he left me, but continued only a 
fortnight init. The fellow is silly to 
an incredible degree, and spoiled by 
good usage.” 

Berkeley was clearly an easy mas- 
ter, and such a fellow in London 
would find an abundance of kin- 
dred spirits. Being invited, as the 
‘Spectator’ puts it, to write a satire 
on grooms, Addison enters on the re- 
lation of master and servant, and all 


- the abuses of the period. The swarm 


of servants kept for mere ostenta- 
tion could not but produce the 
worst results. The men followed 









their masters to places of entertain- 
ment, where they had nothing to do 
but to gossip. The custom of the 
day, in giving them board-wages, 
led them to congregate in clubs 
and taverns, where all the scandal 
of the day was discussed and propa- 
gated among them. What is note- 
worthy in the complaints put into 
the mouths, or rather pens, of the 
men against their masters is, that 
however ill they are used, they 
cling to their places. Not that this 
is the general assumption. On the 
contrary, foreigners are represented 
as astonished at the condition of 
things in England, considering there 
is no other part of the world where 
servants have such privileges and 
advantages — nowhere else where 
they have such wages or indulgent 
liberty—no place where they labour 
less; and yet where they are so 
little respectful, more wasteful, more 
negligent, or where they so frequent- 
ly change their masters. This may 
ouly have meant that in other coun- 
tries the condition of the classes 
which furnish servants was much 
more miserable than in England, 
and a return to thcir privations a 
thing not to be thought of by the 
French valet under any tyranny. 
The ‘Spectator’ gives amusing ex- 
amples of the modes by which an 
ill-tempered sardonic master could 
make himself unpleasant; but at 
the end we find the reporter of it all 
has served him upwards of nine 
years, and only begins to despair of 
ever pleasing him. Some of our 
readers will recollect the “ pleas- 
anter tyrant than any of the above” 
who was observed on the Five 
Fields towards Chelsea, “A fat 
fellow was passing on in bis waist- 
coat; a boy of fourteen in a livery 
carrying after him his cloak, upper 
coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor 
lad was ready to sink under the 
weight, and could not keep up with 
his master, who turned back every 
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half furlong, and wondered what 
made the lazy young dog lag be- 
hind.” Of the number of servants 
supposed necessary for a gentleman 
of position, we may form an idea 
from Lord Chesterfield’s directions 
to his son, then a lad with his 
tutor at Paris, who was coming over 
to England on a short visit. 
“Bring with you only your valet 
de chambre, Christian, and your 
own footman—not your valet de 
place, whom you may dismiss for 
_ the time—as also your coachman.” 
It is not wholly out of place to 
add the instructions regardiug his 
wardrobe, as showing that the fine 
gentleman of the period needed a 
good deal of waiting upon, as well 
as protection from the weather. 
“ Bring only the clothes you travel 
in, one suit of your fine clothes, 
two or three of your laced shirts, 
and the rest plain ones; of other 
things, as bags and feathers, as you 
think proper.” The Court being in 
mourning is given as a reason for 
the moderation of this list. We 
see that a gentleman could not look 
after his own feathers, and also what 
a work of art he was, and how 
many artists he needed about him. 

Garrick’s “High Life below 
Stairs” was a satire on the fashion 
of crowding the house with useless 
menials, as it was the custom to 
call them. “You are a young man, 
Mr. Lovel,” says the moral Mr. Free- 
man, “and take a pride in a num- 
ber ‘of idle, unnecessary servants, 
who are the plague and reproach 
of this kingdom.” And there fol- 
low in illustration some capital 
scenes, which never lose their fun, 
though, as a satire, it may be 
hoped they have lost some of their 
edge. A notice of the farce at the 
time pronounces “that it has a 
considerable share of merit, and has 
met with most amazing success in 
London ;” but goes on to state that 
“in Edinburgh, however, it found 
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prodigious opposition from the 
gentlemen of the party-coloured 
regiment, who raised repeated riots 
in the playhouse whenever it was 
acted, and even went so far as to 
threaten the lives of some of the 
performers.” Nothing certainly could 
more emphatically illustrate the 
pitch to which the evil had arrived 
than this mode of meeting the 
charge. “ This insolence,” we are fur- 
ther told, “in some degree brought 
about the very reformation it meant 
to oppose, being the occasion of an 
association immediately entered into 
by almost all the nobility and gentry 
in Scotland, and publicly subscribed 
to in the periodical papers, whereby 
they bound themselves mutually to 
each other to put a stop to the ab- 
surd and scandalous custom of giv- 
ing vails, prevalent nowhere but 
in these kingdoms.” We almost 
see here Mr. Sneer’s ideal carried 
out, and the stage made a court of 
ease to the Old Bailey. 

About the date of this farce, an 
absurd and yet most pitiable tragedy 
was enacted, in which the wearers 
of livery must have been principal 
performers, and one, we are told, a 
leading sufferer. Horace Walpole, 
writing of the execution of Earl 
Ferrers, says Lord Ferrers went to 
the gallows in his landau and six, 
dressed in his wedding-clothes, his 
coachman crying all the way; a 
hearse following. The procession 
lasted two hours, with a mixture of 
pageantry, shame, and ignominy. 
A protracted torment to man—men, 
no doubt as well as master—surely 
unique in its circumstance. 

In all these instances gathered 
from a past date, “servants” mean 
men-servants. The word was so 
understood in the literature of the 
period. The crowd of useless at- 
tendants wore liveries. An adjunct 
had to be applied where the con- 
trary was intended — cook- maid, 
scullery-maid, and the like. In 
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its familiar use, and as a news- 
paper topic, we may say the word 
nowadays has changed its sex, 
Perhaps because the middle classes 
are having their say. But in 
country places, among quiet people, 
women now wait and are visible 
where men alone used to be seen, 
Wages have risen enormously, 
which is one reason,—and some 
people would say the class has 
become more unmanageable; but 
also the world has. outlived certain 
forms of finery—that is, has ex- 
changed them for others. The 
genteel period is passed. No obitu- 
ary of an old lady would report it 
now, as we have scen it in records of 
the last century, as an eccentricity 
on a par with keeping eighty cats 
and a black woman to attend upon 
them, “that, though affluent, she 
never would have a man-servant.” 
No doubt the class of female domes- 
tics has advanced in refinement 
with the world at large. It is the 
fashion to assume that cleanliness 
in its thorough-going, all-pervading 
acceptation, was the quality for 
which households of the old stamp 
were distinguished. Where the 
mistress and her daughters held 
strict supervision that would be 
so; but we have now and then an 
insight into things as they were, 
where this eye was wanting, which 
tells another tale. A certain Will 
Verral’s experiences are so much 
to the point that we will give them, 
as chancing upon them in our own 
reading, though we have seen them 
quoted not very long since else- 
where. Will was an innkeeper 
and man-cook, of Lewes, in Sussex, 
employed by the gentlemen of his 
neighbourhood to cook their State 
dinners for them. He published a 
cookery-book—the date 1759—and 
wrote a preface to it which shows 
him master of a picturesque style: 


“T have been sent for many and 
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many a time to get dinners for some 
of the families hereabouts. The salute 
generally is, ‘Will’ (for that is my 
name), ‘I want you to dress me a din- 
ner to-day.’ ‘ With all my heart, sir,’ 
says 1; ‘ how many will your company 
be?’ ‘* Why, about ten or twelve or 
thereabouts.’ ‘And what would you 
please to have me get, sir, for ye?’ 
‘Oh,’ says the gentleman, ‘I shall 
leave that entirely to you,’ My 
next step was to go and offer a great 
many compliments to Mrs, Cook about 
getting the dinner. The girl, I’ll say 
that for her, returned the compliment 
very prettily by saying, ‘Sir, whatever 
my master or you shall order me to 
do, shall be done as far and as well as ° 
I am able.’ But Nanny (for that I 
found to be her name) soon got into 
such an air as often happens upon such 
occasions. ‘Pray, Nanny, says I, 
‘where do you place your stew-pans 
and other things you make use of in 
the cooking way?’ ‘La, sir,’ says she, 
‘that is all we have’ (pointing to one 
poor solitary stew-pan, as one might 
call it, but no more fit for the use 
than a wooden hand-dish). ‘Umph!’ 
says I to myself, ‘how’s this to be? 
A surgeon may as well attempt to 
make an incision with a pair of shears, 
or open a vein with an oyster-knife, 
as for me to pretend to get this dinner 
without proper tools to do it.’ At 
length, wanting a sieve, I begged of 
Nanny to give me one; and so she did, 
in a moment—but such a one! I put 
my fingers to it, and found it gravelly. 
‘Nanny,’ says I, ‘this won’t do; it is 
sandy.’ She looked at it, and angry 
enough she was. ‘Rot our Sue,’ says 
she, ‘she’s always taking my sieve to 
sand her nasty, dirty stairs!’ But, 
howéver, to be a little cleanly, Nanny 
gave it a thump upon the table, much 
about the part of it where the meat 
is generally laid, and whips it into the 
boiler, where, I suppose, the pork and 
cabbage were boiling for the family, 
gives it a sort of a rinse, and gave it to 
me again with as much of the pork-fat 
about it as would poison the whole 
dinner: so I said no more, but could 
not use it, and made use of a napkin 
that I slyly made friends with her fel- 
low-servants for, at which she leered 
round and set off; but I heard her say, 
as she flirted her tail into the scullery, 
‘Hang these men-cooks, they are s0 
confounded nice! I’ll be whipt,’ says 
she, ‘if there was more sand in the sieve 
than would lay upon a sixpence !’” 
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Nanny, evidently under no fe- 
male supervision or control, is no 
ease in point; but as a general re- 
mark, we may observe that the con- 
dition of service never takes a stand 
that more develops feminine powers 
and resource than where, as do- 
mestic, and strictly in that capacity, 
she presides over her master’s estab- 
lishment. The relation gives per- 
haps more room than any other of 
dependant and superior for a satis- 
factory division of the respective 
merits of either sex. Each gives 
way to the other with a willing def- 
erence. The woman ungrudgingly 
allows to the man all intellectual 
pre-eminence of the speculative 
kind; the more readily because 
this implies powers exciting no 
curiosity. Rousseau made a mis- 
take when he proposed that man 
should only be waited on by his 
wife. However devoted the wife, 
however she may say, 

**T cannot understand, I love,”— 
she has yearnings, provoking ques- 
tions, and the trouble of answering 
them, which may be a bore. The 
ideal housekeeper, the presiding 
genius of the kitchen, while con- 
ventionally looking up to, really 
looks down upon her master from an 
unapproachable eminence, On the, 
to her, sole important questions, 
she fee's she can do without his 
gifts; in fact, she could not do 
with them, while he is wholly 
dependent on hers. He thinks, 
he writes, he talks, he amuses him- 
self in doors and out; she keeps 
the house going, looks after his 
comfort and his dinners, and pro- 
tects him from imposition, to which 
his confiding and open hand renders 
him liable. To have the charge of 
a superior being is very like in feel- 
ing to being his superior. On his 
side nobody minds being under the 
gentle control of servants devoted 
to him. It is felt a sort of distinc- 
tion as implying easiness of temper. 
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The adoring patronage of the ser- 
vants’ hall leaves a man free to 
indulge his humour with unre- 
straint. This relation implies in- 
deed, on the man’s part, what we 
will call the gift of being waited 
upon, which a good many people, 
indeed the majority, are without— 
the habit of receiving watchful at- 
tention, not as a claim, not to be 
exacted as a due, but, like the air 
you breathe, part of a state of 
things. There are cases where 
this watchful, intelligent respect 
soothes tike an anvodyne. Persons 
unfortunate in the distant survey 
of their positions are seen by those 
who look close to have a compen- 
sation in a surrounding prtenn s 
of unobtrusive loving tendance. 

This relation—divested, however, 
of the chivalrous respect of these 
ideal instances—is seen in the 
households of the humbler class of 
priests in foreign countries, accord- 
ing to the accounts we read of them ; 
in cases in which no breath of scan- 
dal throws suspicion, The readers 
of Manzoni will remember among 
his most telling scenes those of the 
lively wrangles between Don Ab- 
fondio, testy and querulous, and his 
faithful, truth-speaking Perpetua, 
Just the same relation exists—exists, 
indeed, necessarily — between the 
Prevosto and his one servant now, 
as we are shown in Mrs, Comyn 
Carr’s lively volumes, ‘ North 
Italian Falks,’ She gives a scene. 
The old man has invited a poor 
parishioner to share the scanty 
dinner with him and his house- 
keeper. He has laid aside his 
clerical garments, and lounges at 
ease in an old coat, his tonsured 
head covered by a battered straw- 
hat, 


' © Presently Caterina bustles in: 
‘Listen to me, Prevosto,’ breaks forth 
the faithful woman, and she is not 
careful to moderate her voice even to 
the semblance of secrecy; ‘ you don’t 
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bring another mouth for me to feed 
here when it is baking-day again. Per 
Bacco! no indeed, the mean, grasp- 
ing creature! She has as much food 
in her own house as we have any day. 
: But it shan’t happen again, do 
you hear? For shame of you! Come 
now to your dinner in the kitchen; I’m 
not going to bring it in here. You'd 
best look sharp, for I know there’s a 
dying woman up at San Fedele you 
ought to go after. I don’t know what 
you took off your canonicals for!’ 
And Caterina, the better for this free 
expression, hastens to dress up the 
minestra. 

“Poor old priest! what a shrew he 


has got in his+ house! says some 
pitying reader. Yet he would rot 
part with her for worlds. She is his 


solace, his right hand, and loves him 
besides none the less for her sharp, 
uncurbed speech. 

“Words in Caterina’s mouth are 
only the natural vent of her quick, 
eager nature, when the words are 
spoken ’to the old priest. For the 
most part they are forgotten as soon as 
uttered, both by master and servant. 
The lonely man cannot afford to 
quarrel with mere froth of words in 
the woman who devotes her life to his 
comfort, Who would care for him as 
cares this poor hard-working servant? 
Who else could lay aside her ease, and 
forget her people, that she might carry 
his interests the steadier at heart, the 
better to fight his battles, and guard 
his homestead, and order his goods to 
advantage ? 

“Yet Caterina is no miracle of a ser- 
vant. In many a lonely and cheer- 
less home of Italian priest can I call 
to mind such a woman as this—such a 
fond and faithful drudge, with harsh 
ways and soft heart! And where the 
priest is old, having plodded out his life 
in some little secluded pari#h, among a 
people more uneducated than himself, 
there the servant is old also, and the 
one has almost drifted into a shape 
and mould of the other’s nature and 
mind. For, as home companionship 
goes, are they not all in all to each 
other? There is no wife for a com- 
rade, there are no children to keep 
the old life burning to the end in these 
homes of the Roman priesthood, and 
yet who shall pretend that they are al- 
ways sad?” 


Here at least is that freedom of 
speech which we have required as 
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indispensable to attachment; to in- 
stilling fidelity and loyalty, as dis- 
tinct from honesty and fair dealing, 
in which we believe modern ser- 
vice does not fall short of any 
previous age. Modern experience, 
where mistress and maid are thrown 
together by the exigencies of a 
common ‘interest — as in sickness, 
or by the bond of loving devotion 
to the same child, almost equally 
strong in, mother and nurse—can 
recall cases where self and private 
hope and prospects voluntarily 
give way to a romantic sense of 
duty, and the claims of service— 
at the expense of real sacrifice. 
There is nothing that gathers 
romance about it more quickly 
than such service as this. Every 
memory has some example, “long 
ago,” to itself, but yet recent 
enough to keep up the tradition as 
a current thing. Every correspon- 
dence has its scenes and pictures, 
Thus the nurse of a large family, 
after years of most faithful service, 
marries and settles comfortably. 
The family she served are travel- 
ling in her direction, and give her 
notice of a call. <A letter de- 
scribes the scene. “Poor Betsy 
was standing at her door looking 
exceedingly nice, and better look- 
ing than ever I recollect her, but 
so excited, and, as she said, over- 
joyed, she could hardly speak, She 
could only seize mamma’s hand and 
kiss it, till we all got out of the 
carriage and surrounded her, She 
told us afterwards that from the 
time she had F.’s letter to say we 
were coming, she bad no rest night 
or day.” One word in perusing 
this narrative suggests change: the 
prosperous wife with her children 
about her, uses throughout the 
words “Master” and “ Mistress ”— 
words obsolete now. “ Her husband 
is the best in the world except 
‘ Master,’ as she always calls papa.” 
“T always says that Master was 
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the’ best husband and father in the 
world.” Of course the abandon- 
ment of this title has a meaning 
lying at the root of change. 

The true school for service of the 
thorough sort*is probably where 
there is work to do: real work, 
and plenty of it, but at the same 
time consideration, No caprice, 
no ill-temper, and as little interfer- 
ence as possible in the manner and 
method of doing, so long as the 
work is done as it ought to be. 

The faithful servant, we trust, 
will never be reduced to a recollec- 
tion, but there is one specimen of 
the class which we really believe to 
be out of date. Observation and 
present report give us no example 
of it: and that is what we will call 
the Puritan—the frigidly strict and 
precise in dress, diction, and man- 
ners. The type lives in Lyddy, 
the sole domestic of Mr. Lyon, the 
minister in ‘Felix Holt:’ Lyddy, 
who announces visitors in a tone of 
despondency, finishing with a groan ; 
and who would not object to drink- 
ing warm ale asa remedy against 
the face-ache—one of her numerous 
maladies—if it would hinder poor 
dear Miss Esther from oulieg 
“light,” who had objected to her 
broth on the ground that she cried 
into it. Some forty or fifty years ago 
Methodism still enjoined a Quakerish 
gravity of attire upon its votaries ; 
and we find in a letter on domestic 
affairs a description of one in ser- 
vice. “ Nothing,” writes the lady, 
“can set me free from my embar- 
rassments but the marriage of my 
housemaid. I cannot find anything 
in the even tenor of her way that 
will give me a reasonable pretext 
for discharging her, and yet her 
leaden movements seem to hang 
like a dead weight upon us all. 
Then she provokes me past my 
patience by determining never to be 
well. Mr. J. says there is nothing 
on earth the matter with her. All 


this time she would consider her- 
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self the greatest sinner in the place 
if she wore a bunch of ribbons in 
her bonnet, or put a curl-paper 
in her hair; and I suppose she 
would be turned out of the society 
if she exhibited such symptoms of 
a worldly spirit.” 

The cold chill diffused by the 
presence of such a living walking 
gloom of disapproval as is here de- 
scribed, must be unpleasant enough ; 
but the inconvenience is of the 
passive endurable order as com- 
pared to the opposite temper and 
ways of its modern extreme con- 
trary. We must go to America for 
the picture of the servant as the 
direct produce of modern® ideas. 
“ A Groan from New York” is dis- 
posed to think Britain avenged for 
the rebellion of last century by the 
new rebellion of this. “ That anew 
and horrible tyranny has grown up 
in American society cannot be de- 
nied. Every year our domestics 
demand more money, do less work, 
insist on greater privileges, destroy, 
without atonement, a greater num- 
ber of household goods, solace them- 
selves with more receptions and 
symposia at our unwilling expense, 
indulge in a greater number of 
amatory adventures under our very 
noses, copy more literally the cos- 
tumes, and, so far as they can, the 
manners and habits, of our wives 
and daughters; and, to conclude, 
set our taste, purse, and comfort 
more supremely at nought. The 
same grievance is complained of 
bitterly in England of late; but 
we believe that in no country in the 
world are household servants—per- 
haps it is just to say female house- 
hold servants—so given over to 
waste, sloth, exaction, and finery, 
as in the United States of to-day.” 

Something of this state of things 
might certainly have been foreseen 
when the Americans as a body 
threw over the authority above 
them. We are not treating of their 
tight to do so, but only the natural 
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consequences of the act. It stands 
to reason that servants cannot hold 
the same relation to master and 
mistress that they used to do, when 
master and mistress in their turn 
acknowledged social superiors, and 
the term “ betters ” was an accepted 
one in all ranks but the highest of 
all. It is a flat impossibility for 
American society to have servants 
in the Old World sense so long as 
this word is odious to the nation. 
It would, no doubt, be very pleasant 
for the high sense of independence 
to stop short with the individual 
who rejoices in it, seeing that the 
qualities that make this lofty inde- 
pend@ce amiable and serviceable 
require a mental training, rarely 
attained by the uncultured. 
Nothing but a course of service 
from early years, an apprenticeship 
under the superiors of the class, 
can teach the fundamental lesson 
that lies at the bottom of the 
theory of service, that the ser- 
vant’s time is his master’s; that 
his work is not a certain set of 
duties to be performed, and then 
freedom to act as he chooses and 
go where he chooses, like a jour- 
neyman doing a job, and then 
taking himself off; but that he 
is a member of his master’s family, 
bound by its rules, and subject to 
its laws. It is a frequent experi- 
ment—often forced upon people by 
necessity—to take into service a 
young woman whose life has been 
passed in factories, or some employ- 
ment where, work done, she is her 
own mistress, We do not say it 
never answers, but we know no 
instance in which there was not 
this difference between the trained 
servant and the amateur, that the 
quondam “hand” thinks herself 
her own mistress when her work 
is done. She has not the instinct 
of service—the family tie to her 
mistress, the relationship which 


puts her concerns first and fore- 
most. This is the much-desired 
relation which it is the tendency 
of social changes to weaken, if 
not to destroy. So hopeless as an 
object, and so little desirable to some 
modern theorists indeed is it, that a 
new scheme, as everybody knows, 
is set on foot for carrying on the 
domestic work of life. As we write, 
our eye happens to fall on an ad- 
vertisement, proposing itself an at- 
tempt to test the working power 
of “ Mr. Ruskin’s ethical teaching.” 
“To W omen.—Lapy HE -pP required 
for Nursery ; another for Kitchen. 
Country life of much simplicity and 
self-help. Entire social equality, 
Adequate Salary. No servants 
kept, but work fairly shared by all. 
—' Oxon,’ Spectator Office, &e.” 

We can only say that this is an 
experiment of which we should like 
to watch the progress at a safe dis- 
tance ; but failing this opportunity, 
we will hazard the opinion that 
the most exasperated of American 
grumblers at the state of things as 
it now is with him, would thank- 
fully return to his existing griev- 
ances after a three months’ trial of 
this mode of escaping them. He 
would be keeping them at arm’s- 
length by relegating them again to 
the kitchen in comparison with this 
ever-present conflict with the em- 
barrassing and uncongenial. Changes 
in the social relation of classes 
should be gradual. The way to 
make the best of things is to see 
the good in them, and act upon 
that—not to take a flying leap out 
of them, as in this scheme; which 
we believe arises out of an exag- 
gerated view of existing evils, as 
though society were the victim of 
some abnormal experience instead 
of its suffering from one of the 
many forms of disorder to which a 
difficult and complicated relation 
must ever be subject. 
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Toss West India balls of the 
olden time have been described by 
so many powerful pens that I must 
again take the liberty of abbreviat- 
ing Mr. Clifton’s somewhat lengthy 
description, which, when it was 
written, being new, would no doubt 
have been infinitely amusing. Quiet 
as he was, he seems to have had a 
keen sense of humour; and as he 
wrote before there was a Michael 
Séott or a Marryat, he did well to 
indulge his talent. He tells of the 
wonderful dresses of the company, 
which to his eye, fresh from Europe, 
presented an appearance exquisitely 
quizzical. He was more impressed, 
by the degree and quantity of beauty 
in the ladies than by their dresses ; 
but the men he evidently consid- 
ered to be what we should now call 
“guys.” The busha from Higson’s 
Gap, perspiring in a laced velvet 
coat, is celebrated by him, as also the 
wearers of various costumes, some 
including thick wigs. But especially 
he notes the hilarity of the whole 
company, where nobody was blasé 
or cynical, and all the world seemed 
determined to have 4 night of 
thorough enjoyment if possible. 
He was astonished to observe how 
all these people, so languid and in- 
animate in the daytime, became 
now at night filled with the very 
spirit of action: how they tore and 
scampered about the room, the ladies 
more alive if possible than their 
partners, their eyes sparkling, their 
cheeks glowing, their feet twinkling ; 
while the barbarous music screamed, 
and scratched, and brayed, and 
clanged, but entirely answered the 
purpose for which it was provided. 
Spite of his quiet habits he found 
himself more than once in the 
stream which, like that brook which 


brags that it goes on forever, flowed 
incessantly towards the “ tap,” where 
a dozen coloured people dispensed 
powerful refreshments through a win- 
dow opening on a veranda, and free- 
ly exchanged compliments and ob- 
servations with their customers, He 
understood, for he sympathised with, 
the thirst of his own sex; but it made 
him open his eyes to see dainty, 
delicate girls come up to the bar 
and toss off tumblers of beer, while 
the attendants remarked to them,— 
“My, missy, you really lubly dis 
evening! me long for come hax you 
to dance ;” or, “ Hei, mv sweet missy, 
you too hansom! you pleay de deb- 
bil wid de buckrah gentlemen to 
night; fifty or a hundred of dem, 
me hear, like a-mad, preasin’ for 
you beauty. Gad sen’ dere doan’t 
nobody killed before de mornin’, 
dat all me say!” and he marvelled 
to see them, thus refreshed, return 
to the business of the evening with 
a ten times better will than when 
they began. The entertainment, he 
says, took place in the Court-house. 
The fresh night air was let in from 
all sides, and would have been more 
agreeable than it was if, in passing 
through the verandas and doors 
and windows, it had not swept 
over some hundreds of negroes and 
negresses who thronged these com- 
munications, and laughed and shout- 
ed and made remarks with tolerable 
freedom, so as to elicit sometimes 
from within a hint of cowskin, 

“T hear you, Sam Swig; look 
out for fum-fum to-morrow,—hear 
ee i] ” : 

“S’ep me gad, massa, it not me! 
it dis Bungo; for him dam vice 
fabour mine! Hei, Bungo, is you 
not asheamed of you’self? my 
king !””* 





“For him” means“ his :” “ fabour” for “ favour” means “ resembles.” The 
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And then such a supper! which 
for solidity, the Ensign says, was fit 
to put before famished troopers in 
northern Europe. Thé viands dis- 
appeared, though, at a great rate; 
and the flying of corks kept up a 
feu-de-joie till long after daybreak. 
Some few gentlemen, it is hinted, 
did not, after the third or fourth 
visit to the supper-room, leave that 
apartment again until they were 
assisted out into the sunshine, and 
some others who did leave it stood 
about the walls of the ball-room, a 
little noisy and facetious. But of- 
fences like these were easily con- 
doned ; for, says Clifton, everybody 
was tolerably unrestrained. Old 
Sandy Chisholm appeared there at 
first the very pink of good - hu- 
moured condescension. He joked 
with the young ladies, and had 
his cracks with the men, Every- 
body was ambitious of drinking 
healths with this great man, who 


bore the process exceedingly well, 
and seemed only to become more 
good-humoured and jocular (per- 
haps a little broader in his fun) as 


the hobnobbing went on, After 
supper, he swore he would have 
a reel; and calling forth some of 
his countrymen and countrywomen, 
roared at the orchestra for “ Loard 
Macdonald.” But to the “spring ” 
the native band was quite unequal; 
howbeit, a hard-baked Caledonian 
of the company, laying hold of a 
musician’s feed/e, made it as potent 
as the chanter of Alister M’Alister, 
and set them working like der- 
vishes. Old Chisholm vaulted and 
wriggled and tossed his nose in the 
air, and snapped his -fingers, and, 
every time the tune recommenced, 
shouted like aStentor, Never mind 
if it was in the tropics; the fit was 
on, and the dance kept going with 
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such animation as was never seen be- 
fore, and never since, except, perhaps, 
in Alloway Kirkyard. By Jupiter, 
it appears te have been great fun! 
But the Ensign could not, he says, 
have given his description of it at 
the time, or for years after. His 
eyes took in all that was going on, 
but his mind was intent on far other 
things. He had gone to the ball 
determined to bring his suspense to 
an end, if only Arabella could be 
wrought for a while into a serious 
mood, But he was thrown off his 
balance, at first entering the room, 
by the sight of Mr. Spence dancing 
with Miss Chisholm and looking 
much at his ease — nay, supremely 
happy. This need not have dis- 
couraged the Ensign, but it was in 
those days his disposition to be 
timid and diffident in matters of 
feeling. He was like enough to be 
shy and unready at the best of 
times; but an unfavourable inci- 
dent might have the effect of pain- 
fully increasing his bashfulness. 
He was conscious that his resolu- 
tion had received a check, and angry 
with himself that such was the case ; 
while into his mind, as he stood 
gazing half entranced at the dancers, 
came some lines of a poet * who was 
known to youths of that time as well 
as Moore is to those of the present 
day :— 

‘Every passion but fond Love 

Unto its own redress does move ; 

But that alone the wretch inclines 

To what prevents his own designs; 

Makes him lament, and sigh, and weep, 
Disorder’d tremble, fawn and creep ; 
Postures which render him despis’d, 
Where he endeavours to be prized. 


For women (born to be control’d) 
Stoop to the forward and the bold.”’ 


After a while he succeeded in re- 
covering his equanimity, and when 
the dance was over, he went up and 





Jamaica negro commonly forms his possessive pronoun by putting “‘for” before the 


personal, 
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aid his compliments to Arabella 
with tolerable assurance. But un- 
fortunately the young lady was not 
in the gracious mood which he had 
hoped for: she was engaged for an- 
other dance to Mr. Spence, and for 
two after that to another gentle- 
man; so that, for the present, Clif- 
ton was thrown out. He felt a 
little angry and resentful, and see- 
ing Miss Salmon disengaged, he 
secured her hand for the next two 
dances. Flora was gracious enough, 
at any rate; and as the scene was 
new to both of them, they found 
plenty to talk about. She made 
amusing remarks on the queer cus- 
toms and accidents, and soon raised 
her partner’s spirits to a pleasanter 
level. She did not, however, fail 
to direct his attention to Arabella 
and Mr. Spence, or to repeat the 
expression of her belief that they 
were happy lovers. Clifton had his 
own reasons for not wholly accept- 
ing this view of the case; but he 
was sufficiently pained and fretted 
at hearing such remarks ; and Flora, 
content with having just suggested 
the idea, was too wise to allow her- 
self to be associated in his mind 
with disagreeable thoughts, and so 
became sprightly and entertaining, 
drawing the young man into free 
conversation. She had discernment 
to perceive that when the mauvaise 
honte was once charmed away, his 
words were worth listening to; the 
sound of them was infinitely pleas- 
ant to her ear. 

It was late in the evening before 
the Ensign’s patience was rewarded 
by a dance with Arabella; but 
when this was obtained there did 
not come with it the slightest 
opportunity of pouring out the 
thoughts of which bis heart was 
full. Arabella was as gay and ani- 
mated as she could be, Her dress 
and ornaments, which would have 
been in excess for most styles of 
beauty, were not too much for her 
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sultana-like head and figure. Clif- 
ton had never seen her look so 
splendid, But he was not the only 
one who thought her admirable. 
Attentions were offered in profusion 
from all quarters, and the young 
lady did not seem in the least dis- 
posed to give herself up to any 
particular admirer. The ball was 
a failure, the young man saw, as 
regarded any clearing up of his 
prospects with his love. But on 
the other hand, he had no reason to 
complain of Arabella’s father, who, 
coming across him, took him off for 
a drink, and then reproached him 
for not being more frequently at 
Blenheim, saying that when he 
was a youth, the “muckle deil” 
himself would not have kept him 
away from a place where he would 
have been welcomed by “twa 
bonnie lassies.” He engaged Clif- 
ton to dine with him three days after, 
and told him to bring one of his 
brother officers, that he might begin 
to make their acquaintance. 

Among the earliest departures 
was that of Mr. and Miss Chisholm. 
Mrs. and Miss Salmon had left 
them now, and rejoined the Doctor; 
and they (the Chisholms) had come 
down to stay the night at a house 
a short distance from the town. 
Clifton, rather wearied, had gone 
outside, and was wandering about a 
part of the verandas which, afford- 
ing no view of the ball-room, was 
free from negroes. From hence he 
caught sight of Miss Chisholm in 
the ante-room attended by a follow- 
ing of young men all eagerly assist- 
ing to wrap her up. He went in- 
side the doorway, intending, as he 
could do no more, to say “ good 
night ” as she should pass out, and 
perhaps to tell her of his engage- 
ment to dine at Blenheim, but not 
in the least to interfere with her 
present attendants. Indeed, not to 
appear to be particularly interested, 
he turned away a little, knowing 
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that she would have to pass him, 
and could hardly miss bidding him 
adieu, While he stood thus “cool- 
ing his heels,” as the MS. has it, 
he felt a soft hand placed on his 
arm, and looking round to the 
owner of it, he was eléctrified to 
find it was Miss Chisholm’s. She 
had left all her beaux behind, and 
come up to him as deliberately as 
if he had been ordered to wait for 
her. “I will just step outside until 
papa is quite ready,” she said; and 
then bowing to her deserted fol- 
lowers, she went on to the steps. 
The road was full of carriages and 
negroes, -the latter of whom kept 
up a stunning jabber, calling up 
carriages, wrangling, and butting 
each other with their heads, 
Pausing there a moment in the 
bright ‘starlight, and throwing her 
weight a little on Clifton’s arm, she 
said in a clear, gentle key, very dif- 
ferent from that of the Babel of 
negroes, and therefore audible to 
him—‘“ You have not seemed 
happy to-night; has anything dis- 
tressed you?” Taken aback as he 
had been, and notwithstanding that 
he was much inclined to be on his 
dignity, the young man did not 
waste this opportunity. “I have 
_ unhappy, and disappointed 
” he answered. “I came here 
vw Hg Miss Chisholm, to have 
heard from your lips whether I was 
ever to be happy again or not,” 

“From me!” echoed Arabella, 
“Oh, if I could make you happy, 
you may be sure I would do it.” 

“You would! Oh, if I could 
only believe you meant that seri- 
ously!” and he took possession of 
the hand that lay on his arm, and 
continued, “ Tell me in earnest that 
I may be happy.” 

“ Nonsense!” she answered, but 
in very soft accents, and with her 
dark eyes resting gently on his face. 
“There is papa in the carriage, and 
waving his whip for me; we must 
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goto him.” As she stepped down 
towards the road a dozen niggers 
sang out, “ Hei! clear de way dere !” 
But they simply pushed each other 
about without clearing the way at 
all, until a man with a long whip 
dashed in among them, Arabella 
got safely to the carriage, which 
was an open one, built. for only 
two, with a flat board across the 
top supported on four standards, to 
keep off the sun, As she bade the 
young man good night, she said 
she hoped he would be happier 
now; and then taking her seat 
beside her parent, away they drove, 
escorted by two negroes on mules, 
and followed by her maids and her 
father’s valet or boy on foot, each 
of these personal attendants carry- 
ing on the head a bandbox or a 
trunk. It is uncertain how long 
the Ensign stood there in the road- 
way looking out his soul after the 
enchanting figure. He roused him- 
self at last, and thought he did feel 
happy, although rather stunned. 
Presently he ‘went back to the 
rooms, exhibiting a liveliness which 
noue had ever seen in him before, 

“What the deuce has come to 
Clifton?” asked one of his brother 
officers of another. 

“Slightly inebriated, I should 
say,” replied Worth, who was the 
person referred to. 

He was, but it wasn’t with wine 
or strong drink. 

After this the melancholy ceased, 
and there was frequent visiting at 
Blenheim, the young man standing 
fire capitally when they rallied him. 
As for poor Spence, it was his turn 
now to feel anxious, and even Miss 
Salmon could hardly persuade him 
that his chance was still good. In- 
deed Miss Salon herself was much 
exercised by what she heard, and 
began to make some very particular 
inquiries concerning Arabella’s for- 
tune and so on—eliciting answers 
which rather set her thinking. 
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Sandy Chisholm seemed to take 
very kindly to the Ensign on ac- 
quaintance, and for a few weeks the 
life of the latter was an Elysium. 
There must be breaks, however, 
in every happiness, and it was a 
little interruption of the current of 
bliss when Mr. Chisholm one day, 
with a grave face, asked Ensign 
Clifton to give him a few minutes 
ig his private room, and began their 
colloquy with, “ Noo, young sir.” 
The old fellow spoke as kindly and 
sensibly as could be. He said he 
had observed Clifton’s attentions to 
his daughter, as he doubted not 
others had done also, and the time 
seemed to him to have come when 
either these frequent visits must be 
discontinued, or, if ever renewed at 
all, renewed on av understood foot- 
ing. Hereupon the young officer 


spoke up as eloquently and as 
heartily as a parent could have 
desired, and Chisholm took his 
hand and wrung it. He did not, 


however, depart from his grave 
tone; but after telling the suitor 
how entirely he had won his esteem, 
went on to say that so young a man 
had no right to make an engage- 
ment to marry without the consent 
of his relations. He (old Sandy) 
knew the world, and thought old 
heads and young heads might view 
such matters differently. His “las- 
sie” was not that forlorn or homely 
that she need marry into a family 
where they would look askance at 
her. And the short and the long 
of it was that, before he would 
allow the matter to proceed further, 
the Ensign must obtain his father’s 
full consent, keeping away honour- 
ably from Arabella until such con- 
sent could be produced. It wasa 
cruel sentence, but Clifton saw the 
propriety of it, and said he was 
quite certain his friends would not, 
could not, object; which Sandy 
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said drily that he was glad to hear. 
After some time Clifton said that 
if he was to be banished from his 
beloved he would rather not re- 
main close to her, and that he 
would try and obtain leave (short 
as was the time that he had been 
out) and plead his cause himself, 
returning with his credentials. 

“As ye like, sir,” said old Sandy ;. 
“but remember, ye’ll tell yer freens. ., 
aiverything aboot Bell—the haill 
truth, ye understan’.” 

Clifton readily promised this, 
thinking that he understood the 
other’s meaning, and believing that 
the more particularly he described 
“Bell” and everything connected 
with her, the more his family would 
exult in his having obtained such a 
prize ; and then with much entreaty 
he obtained leave to spend another 
hour with Arabella. 

Unfortunately he did not quite 
understand, poor, simple fellow, 
what old Chisholm meant; but he 
was soon to be enlightened. It has 
been said that Miss Salmon, in her- 
chagrin, made many inquiries con- 
cerning Arabella; and she svon 
heard a good deal which she felt 
certain the Ensign did not .know, 
and with which, in her judgment, 
he ought to be acquainted. Her- 
chief informant was a middle-aged 
native* Jady, whose daughter had’ 
married an officer in the regiment ;. 
and this lady undertook, at Flora’s- 
solicitation, “to have a little talk” 
with Mr, Clifton. Now that young: 
officer, in order the more effectually 
to interest the adjutant and all in- 
fluential men, ending of course with: 
the colonel, in his petition for leave, . 
went to stay a few days at head- 
quarters, so that Mrs. Evitt (that 
was the matron’s name) soon found 
her opportunity. She bade her 
son-in-law to bring him to her 
house one evening; and having: 





* This does not mean a coloured lady, but a white Creole. 
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established herself ¢éte-d-téte with 
him at cribbage, began to congratu- 
, late him on the favour with which 
he was received at Blenheim. He, 
as she expected, treated this as 
raillery, and their game went on 
swimmingly for atime. At length 
the lady remarked, “ Indeed, then, 
you may laugh, Mr. Clifton, but 
there’s many a young officer that 
wouldn’t mind winning Miss Chis- 
holm spite of all her drawbacks. 
She'll have a finer fortune than 
many a young miss that’s been 
honestly come by. Tah, there! one 
for his nob!” 

“Mrs. Evitt,” answered Clifton, 
turning very red, “I don’t under- 
stand you. Drawbacks! honestly 
come by! How can you think of 
using such expressions in reference 
to Miss Chisholm ?” 

“ How can I think? You haven’t 
scored that five. Why, there’s no 
scandal, I hope, in alluding to what 
is notorious. Surely you know very 
well who Arabella’s mother is, and 
that the old lady is to be seen now 
on ore of Mr. Chisholm’s estates— 
an old mulatto who tells fortunes.” 

“You are joking,” faltered the 
Ensign, turning now from red to 
pale. “Really you ought not—to 
o"" ” 

“ Ought, or ought not,” proceeded 
the lady, “there’s nobody doubts 
that Mammy Cis (that’s the old 
crone’s name) is mother to the bril- 
liant Arabella.” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t trifle with 
—with—don’t——” 

“ Take up your cards, Mr. Clifton, 
and go on. It’s your play. I’m 
heartily glad you disclaim all in- 
tention towards Arabella, since you 
-appear not to know her origin.” 


“T know that she is Mr. Chis- 
holm’s daughter,’ answered he, 
grandly, “and as charming a young 
woman of 

“ Hoity-toity! Mr. Chisholm’s 
daughter?” interrupted the not very 
refined lady. “It’s Mr. Chisholm’s 
pleasure to make a pet of her, and 
to bring her out in state as his 
*bairn,’ as he calls her; but folks 
might call her by another name,if 
they weren’t afraid of flashing eyes 
and angry looks.” 

“Call ber! what dare they call 
her?” shricked the maddened lad. 

“They might call her his slave. 
Heavens, don’t bite me, but that’s 
the truth! He might sedd her in- 
stead of marrying her; for although 
not very dark, she isn’t white by 
law—only a quadroon.” 

The young man got to his cham- 
ber he knew not how. Ile was 
hardly sane. Here was a pretty 
account with which to introduce an 
intended daughter-in-law to an old 
proud family! He felt in his soul 
that it was true. Arabella’s probi- 
bition of all mention of his visit to 
Higson’s Gap, and Mr. Chisholm’s 
hints about the whole truth, were 
intelligible enough now.* 


Clifton had not to sue for his 
leave—the doctors got that as soon 
as it was safe to move him; for he 
had a violent fever—a seasoning 
fever, as knowing people called it. 
But Mrs. Evitt and Miss Salmon 
knew what kind of seasoning had 
produced it,—and Miss Salmon 
also had a fever. Sandy Chishoim, 
and Arabella too, came down to see 
the sick man while the fever was 
running its course, but he could re- 
cognize no one; and when he was 





* The selection by one of these old sinners of a daughter or of daughters to be 
educated as gentlewomen, and acknowledged, was by no means uncommon, Sucha 
selection involved a complete separation from the mother at the time of thedaughter 
proceeding to school, if not before. Maternal and filial affections were generally very 
mild in such cases—the young ladies desired to have the relationship forgotten, and 
the elder ladies philosophically acquiesced in ignoring it. 
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free of the fever, and hovering be- 
tween life and death, none but a 
nurse was allowed near him: and 
he was carried on board ship in a 
hammock, with a thick veil over 
his face, 


The blow of course fell as the 
reader may expect. Clifton did 
not return to Jamaica, but wrote 
like a good and feeling young man 
to Mr. Chisholm, telling him that 
he had, as he had been desired, 
told everything to his friends, who 
would not hear of the match; that 
he had never, before leaving Ja- 
maica, opened his lips to a soul 
concerning his proposal; and that 
he trusted his short visit there 
would be forgotten by most people 
before the letter he was writing 
could come to hand. He had made 
his offer with a sincere heart, believ- 
ing that he could win over his 
friends to his wishes; but, alas! 
Mr, Chisholm knew better than he. 
He implored Arabella, whom he 
still loved as fondly as ever, to 
forgive and forget ‘him, —and a 
great deal more betokening honest 
remorse. 

Mr. Chisholm, as he had foreseen 
the possibility of such an issue as 
this, bore the disappointment with 
equanimity, “I was no’ mistaken 
in the laddie,” he said to himself, 
“He’s been aye honorable and 
true, and there’s not a word of 
hypocrisy in a’ the letter. Id 
have loved him weel as a son-in- 
law, and the connection—but there, 
it’s of nae use encouraging idle re- 
graits: what maun be, maun be ; 
and there’s as gude fish in the sea 
as ever cam oot of it. As for Bell, 
she'll maybe greet sairly eneugh; 
but she’s young, and she'll do weel 
belyve.” Shrewd as he was, though, 
the old gentleman miscalculated al- 
together the effect which this news 
would have upon his daughter. He 
expected her to be affected as an 
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English or Scotch girl would have 
been by such a reverse. But he 
was quite unprepared for the burst 
of passion with which Arabella re- 
ceived the communication, She 
wept and shrieked; then poured 
out a volume of reproaches against _ 
Clifton, whom she said she would 
spit upon and trample in the dust, 
raging and stamping while she thus 
raved, as if she were literally crush- 
ing her lost lover to pieces; then, 
exhaused by her violence, she threw 
herself on the floor, weeping bitter- 
ly again, and calling upon her be- 
loved by every endearing name. 
The variations of her fury con- 
tinued so long that the old planter 
was perfectly shocked, and even 
alarmed, at the paroxysms. Reason- 
ing with her was quite out of the 
question; but after trying for a 
long while to coax and soothe her, 
he spoke a little sternly, and tried 
to touch her pride. He told her 
that this was not the behaviour of 
a gentle body, but more like the 
savagery of the people on the estate, 
who were unable in any circum- 
stances to control themselves. This, 
however, did very little goed; and, 
when the girl became more subdued, 
it was because she had expended 
her strength. She then turned 
sullen, lay on the floor, and moaned 
or threatened. It was a most piti- 
able case. The old man hesitated 
from shame to send for a medical 
man, and the young lady’s negro 
attendants were of no use to him 
in the circumstances. “My, sar! 
someting mus’ upon her mind,” one 
abigail said; while another one 
brought her a piece of lead to bite 
(aud Arabella bit it), saying, “She 
will better after she kick lilly bit.” 
No food passed her lips that day, 
and she never spoke rationally. 
When she was not in the sullens, she 
was in such a violent fit as has been 
described. Of course this could not 
last, and after some hours Arabella 
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became somewhat calmer; but she 
seemed a changed girl. She was 
careless of her appearance, would 
scarcely eat or drink, and lay sob- 
bing and moaning the half of her 
time. To speak of anything con- 
nected with her trouble was im- 
possible, for it made her rage like 
a pythoness, Her poor father was 
almost out of his wits with alarm, 
and the negro servants had a dread- 
ful time of it. One of them having 
imprudently hinted, “ I think missy 
mus’ a crossed in love,” was de- 
spatched under escort to the driver, 
with an order that she should 
receive a sound flogging. Old 
Sandy watched the course of her 
temper; and as soon as he could 
let her be seen without shame, he 


entreated Miss Salmon to come and 
stay at the house, judging rightly 
enough that the presence of an 
English lady, before whom she had 
always appeared as a person of 


wealth and distinction, would prove 
a greater restraint on her humours 
than that of natives with whom 
her infancy had been familiar,— 
and Miss Salmon came. The old 
gentlentan prepared Flora for the 
condition in which she would find 
her friend, and hinted that they 
had received disagreeable news con- 
cerning some one in whom they 
were interested in England. But 
Flora was very little behind him in 
knowledge of what had happened. 
Where there are negroes about, 
nothing can be kept very quiet. It 
was known all over the neighbour- 
ing estates, and from them had 
passed “a Beea”—that is to say, 
down to Montego Bay—that Ara- 
bella in a fit of passion had well- 
nigh lost her reason; and Flora was 
not slow to guess what it all meant. 
An old negress on the estate was 
very eloquent concerning ,the case: 
“T is nat supprise, for true; doan’t 
me know him modda, hei? dat 
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Cissy de moas’ passiony pusson 
upon de prappety before him turn 
wise woman. Befo’ dis creecha 
barn, him hab terrible fits ob vyi’- 
lence. I is nat astanish.” 

Whether Arabella cared to see 
Flora or not, is doubtful; but 
she did make an effort to be more 
reasonable after her visitor arrived, 
Yet to Miss Salmon the change in 
her was very marked. She had 
lost all care about her appearance, 
and, indeed, seemed to take interest 
in nothing. Her looks were sadly 
altered, and though she did not 
always refuse to converse or to join 
in amusement, she would sit for 
hours silent or else weeping. 

Mr. Spence, who could hardly 
fail to perceive, after the ball at 
Montego Bay, that Clifton had 
distanced him, did nevertheless 
make his appearance again at Blen- 
heim after the Ensign sailed for 
England. But he no longer got 
any encouragement. Arabella, there 
is reason to believe, had wholly and 
determinedly given her heart to the 
young soldier, and was true in her 
affection, not wishing to practise 
hypocrisy or coquetry during her 
lover’s absence, Miss Salmon, how- 
ever, the first time she encoun- 
tered Spence, mysteriously hinted 
that the ground might be clear now, 
and urged him to come and try his 
fortune again; and this probably 
she did partly out of pure good- 
will to Arabella, whose melancholy 
might possibly be dissipated by the 
attentions of another young man 
more readily than by other means. 
At the same time, be it remem- 
bered, it was expected that Clifton 
would soon rejoin his regiment; 
and so, if Arabella should accept 
another lover before he came, it 
might be as well for her and for 
Flora too. Spence, who had de- 
clined further competition only 
because he believed it to be hope- 
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less, was not unwilling to recom- 
mence his suit. He renewed his 
addresses; and being by nature 
an easy-going, cheerful fellow, he 
was certainly a desirable guest at 
that season. The fear was as to 
how Arabella might receive him, 
connected as he was with the mem- 
ory of the voyage out and of the 
chief incidents of the courtship. 
But she set all minds at rest by 
greeting him with rather more 
kindliness than she had of late 
been accustomed to accord to 
any one. Notwithstanding this, 
she did not improve in health or 
spirits, but sti!l underwent the 
fits of sullenness and despondency. 
What to her friends was more pain- 
ful still, was her indifference to 
her personal appearance and to the 
observances of society. She went 
about with her luxuriant hair tan- 
gled and disordered : often she would 
not be at the trouble of putting 
on a dress, but shuffled along in a 
dressing-gown, with loose slippers 
on her feet, and her stockings fall- 
ing about her ankles; and she 
might occasionally be seen in this 
garb on a low seat, with her elbows 
on her knees and her face on her 
hands, rocking Herself to and fro. 
In fact, she was unconsciously fol- 
lowing the customs of the negroes. 
When told of her failings in this 
way, she would for a time endeavour 
to correct them; but she soon re- 
lapsed. She fancied that she saw 
visions, all indicative of an early 
death; and the negroes, who either 
had heard her utter words referring 
to these, or else recognized in her the 
symptoms which indicate a negro 
visionary, quite adopted the idea 
that she was in some way doomed. 

“Where you takin’ dat roas’- 
fowl, Patience?” asked one of 
Arabella’s troupe of another. 

“T is takin’ it away from Miss 
Bell. She not goin’ eat it.” 
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“My! it smell nice too; and 
de ham, and de ochra saace look 
good. She doan’t no better, now 2” 

“ Better! no; she won't better.” 

“ You tink she goin’ die?” 

“T can’t tell, for true. What 
questions you ax, Iris! How is me 
to know?” 

“Whisper, Patience. I hear Miss 
Dinah say she see duppy.” 

“Hei! Well, she really look 
like it.” 

“Tt bad when duppy come. 
doan’t sweet noting after dat. 
ever see duppy ?” 

“Me! chaw! my king! Me 
doan’t want for see duppy. Me 
hope for live long, and be happy 
wid a sweet nyoung buckra dat 
come court me.” 

“ Buckra! chaw! For you sweet- 
heart black Billy de driver. It 
better dan a fun to hear about de 
buckra.” 

“Hei! you doan’t b’lieve? ’Top 
and you will see. Him really 
charmin’. Him ’kin fabour lily. 
My! how me lub him! But Miss 
Bell, now ; if she grieve, it will bad. 
She come of a sad races Her 
granny, ole Frolic, pine away and 
die.” 

“But Mammy Cis no pine away.” 

“ Hush-h-h; no’peak of Mammy 
Cis. She will kill for me sweet 
buckra, and gib me crooked yeyes.” 

“She will a mad ’posin’ Miss 
Bell die.” . 

“Why she no come and send 
away de debil dat want for kill 
Miss Bell?” 

Here a cook from the kitchen- 
door shouted “ Patience!” and the 
two young ladies shouted “ Hei!” 
and separated. 

Sandy Chisholm, greatly grieved 
and annoyed to see his daughter, 
of whom he was very fond, and in 
whose beauty and accomplishments 
he had taken such pride, so afflicted, 
decided that a thorough change of 
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air and scene would be the best 
remedy to make trial of. Although 
he could not without great incon- 
venience quit the island, he began 
to make arrangements for a long 
absence, intending to take the un- 
happy gitl to entirely new scenes 
—that is to say, to the continent of 
Europe. There was, however, a good 
deal to be thought of before he could 
turn his back upon his possessions. 


We now look once more toward 
Higson’s Gap, where Mammy Cis 
one morning was in a state of great 
excitement, and dispatched little 
Pinkie to the busha to let him 
know that she wanted to see him. 
“Whew!” said the young man; 
‘“‘here’s a mess now. I’ve shot at 
a pigeon and killed a crow”—the 
meaning of which exclamation was 
supposed to be, that Mammy Cis was 
enamoured of him, having fallen a 
victim to fascinations and embel- 
lishments which he had been using 
for some days to subjugate a co- 
quette in the neighbourhood. As 
a bit of fun, the dangerous ras- 
cal rather enjoyed the idea of the 
affaire; and he even speculated 
upon the bearing which he should 
adopt in case of his being intro- 
duced by the fond old creature to 
immaterial acquaintances. He fin- 
ished his breakfast briskly, rather 
curious to see how the wise 
woman would conduct herself. 
When he got to the ground-floor 
he found her outside her own pro- 
per apartment, sitting on a bench 
and rocking herself from side to 
side, occasionally groaning as she 
did so. 

“ How d’ye, mammy ?” the busha 
said; and hereupon the old body 
looked up, showing a very sad coun- 
tenance. 

“How d’ye, busha?” 
swered. 

“ You wanted to see me.” 


she an- 
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“T have to tel] you, sar, dat I 
shall want to use de big house dis 
evening. You will please open it 
and make dem sweep away de dus’.” 

There is, on nearly every estate, 
a larger house than that occupied 
by the busha, kept for the conveni- 
ence of the proprietor in ease he 
should choose to reside. It was 
this house that Mammy Cis de- 
sired to have at her disposal for a 
while. The overseer could not tell 
what to make of such a request, and 
began to suspect that the old lady 
was a little cracked. ‘“ Have you 
got an order from Big Massa?” he 
asked. 

“ No, sar, I have not seen de Big 
Massa,” she replied; “ but dis mus’ 
be done. I only want de pleace for 
to-night. I will keep you from all 
blame, sar.” 

“Yes, that’s all very fine,” said 
the busha, “ but 

“Sar, what I say I mean, and 
you know that I don’t always speak 
for noting. You will please to say 
if you will do what I wish, or 
wedder you will take de conse- 
quence.” 

The “consequence” was an ugly 
nut. If it meant only a complaint 
to Mr. Chishelm, he thought he 
could defend himself by saying 
that he had no warrant for indulg- 
ing the old woman; but if it 
meant a berth next his predecessor 
over there, he had no fancy for it at 
all. Conceiving as he did that he 
had in this world a very distinct 
mission in which the fair sex was 
largely interested, he did not quite 
like coming face to face with cold 
obstruction. 

She let him ponder quietly. 
After a minute he said, “ Well, I 
don’t know what harm it can do. 
I take a great responsibility, but 
I suppose you can make all right 
with the proprietor. Yes, I will 
have the house opened.” 
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“Tank you, sar. All will be 
well.” 

“ But, mammy, what the deuce 
is the matter? You are not like 
yourself,” 

“Sar, great trouble come upan 
me. My chile is sick, and I great- 
ly fearful for de end, Ebberyting 
look black, You remember when 
you bring the nyoung soldier buckra 
to see me?” 

“‘ Certainly ; but what has that to 
do with it?” 

“My good sar, I see de same 
cloud dat darken all now when one 
of dem, de bashful one, come before 
me. Eber since, de same cloud 
black about me an’ my chile. And 
now she sicken as if de duppy call 
her. It is de spirit and not de 
body dat bad.” 

“ Well, I hope things will take a 
favourable turn yet, mammy,” the 
busha said, 

The old lady busied herself that 
day in seeing that the big house 
was properly cleaned and dusted, 
and tried in that way to keep down 
the dark presages that were oppres- 
sing her. Towards evening she 
attired herself .in a showy robe 
which had at some time cost a 
great deal of money. She put silk 
stockings on her feet, and uncom- 
fortably confined the same in satin 
shoes. Rings were on her fingers, 
bracelets round her arms, and on 
her head the ordinary handkerchief 
was replaced by a huge yellow tur- 
ban, rich with pink flowers and 
tinsel. The principal rooms in the 
large house were lighted up after 
sundown, and the old lady took her 
seat there in great state, ordering 
several negroes to be about the 
building in readiness to obey her 
behests. 

Mammy Cis had been, as_ has 
been hinted, a favourite slave; and 
while her charms were effective, 
had no doubt enjoyed a vast deal 





of barbaric grandeur. She had 
been indulged in all kinds of orna- 
ments and attires that could set off 
her beauty. She had been allowed 
to tyrannise over other slaves; and 
had enjoyed every kind of luxury 
according to her ideas, She was 
entirely ignorant, and in her grand- 
est days became but little less un- 
couth than the negroes in the field. 
By consequence, when her bodily 
charms began to fade she was sup- 
planted by a younger slave, and rel- 
egated to the retirement in which 
she was first introduced in this nar- 
rative, Of course the condition of 
such a person was absolutely accord- 
ing to the will of her owner. But 
generally, faded favourites had not 
to complain of illiberality on the 
part of their masters. If they re- 
lapsed into savagery, it was because 
that state was more congenial to 
them than civilized life. They 
liked salt fish and plaintain better 
than the dainty fare which they 
might have consumed, They liked 
to stow away in old trunks the 
finery of their former days, to be 
paraded, possibly, on some excep- 
tionally grand occasions; but the 
finery was never allowed to en- 
croach upon the ease of everyday 
life. Above all, they enjoyed the 
dirt in which the negroes lived, 
and preferred to “pig it.” With 
all this, they were fond of remind- 
ing those about them that they 
were not as ordinary slaves, and 
that “they could, an’ if they 
would,” show themselves to be of 
considerable importance. 

In Mammy Cis’s case there was 
still a link to connect her with her 
ancient glory. She had a daughter 
whom it was the pleasure of her 
lord to distinguish above his other 
offspring, whom he allowed to bear 
his surname, and whom he did his 
best to bring up as an English 
gentlewoman. But this link had 
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been, according to the custom of 
that society, reduced to the weak- 
est -tenuity. The first step in 
Anglicising the child was to separ- 
ate her fram her mother. Inter- 
course between them was more and 
more restricted as the girl grew up; 
on both sides the ties of nature 
were to a great extent effaced, but 
more especially on‘the side of the 
daughter. Children thus recog- 
nized by their fathers have in 
many instances disowned their 
mothers, especially while prosper- 
ous. Arabella had not been utterly 
unnatural, but she had been toler- 
ably unmindful of her dark parent. 
And the old lady, however con- 
temptible she might choose to 
appear to ordinary people, always 
endeavoured to be a person of some 
dignity in the eyes of her ‘child, 
who had only too much encourage- 
ment to despise her. 

It is not with certainty known 
how long Mammy Cis had been 
en retraite when she first took to 
divination. Neither can it be 
determined whether her greatness 
was thrust upon her by the invis- 
ible world, or whether she took 
to it asa good old-lady-like vice. 
She possessed, says the MS., some 
very curious powers, which it is 
useless to deny, or to daff aside as 
shallow imposture. How or why 
she came by it there is no pretence 
at explaining.* But to return. 

On the day of which we have 
been speaking, Sandy Chisholm 
had gone from home on business, 
aud was not expected to return 
till next evening. In the after- 
noon Arabella issued orders through 
her attendants that a mule with a 
soft pad on it, and a man to lead it, 
were to be ready in the cool of the 
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evening. She apologised to Miss 
Salmon for leaving her for a short 
time, and deputed Mr. Spence to 
entertain the young lady. When 
the evening came she set off quietly 
and secretly, saying nothing of her 
destination until she was about a 
mile from Blenheim. Then she 
informed her escort (consisting 
of one man and three women, 
slaves) of her intention to proceed 
by the least frequented paths that 
could be found to Higson’s Gap. 
There she arrived about dusk; and 
desiring all her attendants, save 
one woman, to remain without and 
to keep out of sight, she dis- 
mounted and went stealthily to- 
wards the busha’s house, the girl 
who had come with her professing 
to know well how to guide her. 
But as they crept along, the slave- 
girl’s arm was touched by an un- 
seen hand, and the voice of little 
Pinkie whispered, “ Miss Juny, de 
mammy say you is to come to the 
big house.” 

.“ Who can have told?” 
Arabella, amazed. 

“Chaw, missy! nobody tell,” 
said Juno; “Mammy Cis know 
evervting. Come, den.” 

“The last words meant, “ Let us 
change our course.” This was 
accordingly done; and the party, 
guided by Pinkie, made for the 
mansion. At the bottom of the 
stair (which was outside the house) 
two negro women were in waiting, 
who exclaimed “ Hei!” when they 
distinguished the figures’ through 
the gloom. These preceded Ara- 
bella up the steps, and ushered her 
into the large hall, which was toler- 
ably well lighted, and which looked 
brilliant to persons who had just come 
from the darkness outside. Mammy 


said 





* Since Ensign Clifton wrote this remark, the world has been informed how the 


Empress Josephine was in her early youth told by a coloured woman that she 


would wear a crown. 
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Cis, in gorgeous array, sat on a 
faded sofa, attended by two or three 
more women. She rose as Arabella 
crossed the threshold, and said, 
“Welcome, Miss Bell; how d’ye, 
my child?” At the same moment 
the glasses on a large sideboard 
at the end of the room began to 
jingle in an extraordinary manner; 
presently the floor shook, and a 
noise as of a multitude tramping 
was heard as it were under the 
house. The negroes looked aghast, 
and were for an instant speechless 
with terror. Theu they made a 
rush towards the door, where Ara- 
bella was still standing. But the 
old woman’s voice arrested them. 
“Where you goin’ now, you 
creechas ? ?Tand quict, I tell you ; 
nothing goin’ for hurt you. De 
eart’quake pass.” It was all over; 
it had not lasted three minutes; 
but it cast a mysterious awe over 
this meeting of the mother and 
daughter. There was no embrace, 
nor any demonstration of affection 
between them. Arabella said, 
“How d’ye, mammy?” and was 
conducted by Cis to the sofa, where 
they both seated themselves, 

“You have come to live in the 
big house now, mammy?’~ in- 
quired Arabella, opening the con- 
versation. 

“No, Miss Bell, I live where 
I did. But dat is not a place to 
receive a fine nyoung leady dat live 
more finer dan a princess.” 

“Yes,” said Arabella; “I live 
daintily, and I have more than I 
wish for—everything splendid and 
delightful ; but it does not make me 
happy.” 

“ My chile,” answered the mother, 
“T know what it is to live in 
grandeur, and I know your fader 
can be an open-handed man, I 
know, too, dat happiness don’t 
came always wid fine tings.” 

* But, mammy, if you have come 
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here to receive me, how could you 
know I was coming? I never 
spoke of it to a soul till after I 
left Blenheim a little before sun- 
down.” 

“T knew dis mornin’ early dat 
you would come see me before 
midnight. Eberything prepare dis 
mornin’. But now, Miss Bell, you 
will take some coffee and refresh 
yourself. After dat I talk to you.” 

On a sign to the women, they 
proceeded to some part of the 
establishment, from which after a 
time they returned bearing two 
large cups of coffee, already sweet- 
ened and mixed with goat’s milk, 
no waiter being used. While the 
women were absent, Mammy Cis 
had made inquiries concerning 
Sandy Chisholm, and as to whether 
there was any pickninny about 
Blenheim that he was at all likely to 
make a “bairn” of. Being satisfied 
on these points, she exhorted the 
young lady to drink her coffee, and 
herself set the example of so doing. 
When this process had been gone 
through, the old Jady ordered all 
the negro women out of the apart- 
ment. 

“You is sick at heart, my chile ?” 
said Mammy Cis, when she and 
Arabella were alone. 

“Yes, mammy, I am very, very 
miserable, and I feel as if I should 
die.” 

‘What misfortune come to make 
you sad ?” 

“No misfortune; only my heart 
sinks, and nothing can raise it.” 

“ Dere come a buckra soldier lad 
here, some time ago, who bring a 
shadow to de house. You sure he 
not bring de sorrow ?” 

“Oh, mammy, yes; you saw him, 
He ‘told me so. Mammy, you are 
wise. You can kill him. “Do kill 
him, and my heart will be light 
again.” 

“Ah! dis is de matter, den,” the 
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sorceress said. “De nyoung man 
doan’t love you back.” 

“Ob kill him! kill him!” said 
Arabella, getting into one of her 
paroxysms, 

“TI think the nyoung man not 
bad. He seem soft and gentle. 
He please me.” 

“Yes, mammy, he és soft and 
gentie. He is the dearest man 
alive. I would die for him. But 
he is far away in England, think- 
ing nothing of the quadroon girl. 
Tell me, mammy, is there a hope 
that he will be true and will come 
out again ?” 

“It was dark about him when 
he was here, It is all dark now. 
I can see nothing clear about him, 
only as at de fust—trouble to me 
and mine concerning him.” 

“Cannot you tell me, mammy, 
whether the light will come again ? 
I will believe it if you say so.” 

“ My chile, I can see noting plain 
concerning you.” 

“ But what do you see ?” 

“It is all dark about you. I can 
see neider good man at your side, 
nor pickninny at your bres’, and my 
heart doan’t tell of noting pleasant.” 

“ Then it is as I feared,” returned 
Arabella, placidly. “I am going 
to a far country. I have often seen 
this fate in the distance ; now it is 
near.” 

“ Your heart is good ?” 

“Yes, for death my heart is good, 
I thought you could have given me 
comfort. At least you show me 
that no vomfort is to be had.” 

The sorceress did not reply. And 
as Arabella looked towards her for 
her answer it was plain that her 
thoughts were elsewhere, Her rapt 
gaze and motionless figure attested 
it. The quadroon girl sat still for 
a few minutes, until the old woman’s 
form became less rigid; then she 
pressed her arm. 

“T see you meet de geutle buckra 
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cotton-tree in Broadrent 
Gully. But it not a joyful meeting, 
De shadow dere still, and you is 
pale as death.” 

“T shall meet him,” were Ara- 
bella’s words; ‘if it is in death, I 
shall meet him. Let me die, then.” 

Arabeila had now risen to go, for 
it was getting late. “Go in peace, 
my chile,” said the old lady, as she 
took Arabella’s two hands in hers 
and pressed them gently. “ De 
Lard sen’ you better tings dan I can 
see for you.” 

And the young girl slid silently 
out into the night, and summon- 
ing her slave, made rapidly for the 
entrance-gate. As she turned out 
of the little square of buildings the 
busha happened to have come to 
the window to take a goblet of cool 
water off the sill, and a gleam of 
moonlight showed him a figure such 
as he well knew the estate did not 
own, Whereupon that young man, 
persuaded that some lady of dis- 
tinction had fallen a victim to his 
charms, rushed to his toilet-table 
and gilded the refined gold of his 
person as much as was practicable 
in a few seconds. After that he 
sat in agony of ,expectation for some 
time, and passed a feverish, restless 
night—the first of many feverish, 
restless nights. And while he was 
waiting in the flurry of a vague 
bope, Arabella was proceeding home- 
ward in the horror of a vague de- 
spair. Heavy clouds obscured the 
moon, and made the heavens as 
gloomy as the chambers of her 
heart. 

The desponding races can be in- 
duced by an augury, a prophecy, 
or some equally trifling cause, to 
abandon hope or desire of living. 
Once they take a freak of this sort 
there is no turning them from it. 
They are as resolute to part with 
life as people of another tempera- 
ment would be to preserve it. 
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Arabella was observed after this 
to be visited by frequent fits of 
excitement and depression: the 
former made her eyes flash like 
brilliants, and brought bright spots 
of colour to her now sunken cheek. 
She scarcely consumed food, and it 
was a marvel how she subsisted. 
Her father had already selected a 
gentleman to act as attorney for his 
estates, and now pushed on his pre- 
parations for departure vigorously. 

One day when Mr. Spence was 
exerting himself to amuse her, and 
Miss Salmon was not present, Ara- 
bella, being in a very low condition, 
for the first time gave way before 
him to weeping and moaning. The 
young man had presence of mind 
to ask no question and to exhibit 
no surprise, but he redoubled his 
effurts to cheer her. Suddenly she 
cast her glistening eyes upon him 
and said, “ You are very good, Mr. 
Spence, to try and comfort me. But 
it is of no use; I know my fate.” 

Spence replied that her fate was, 
no doubt, to be a healthy, happy 
woman, admired and beloved. But 
this remark somehow disturbed her, 
and her humour changed. There 
came the bright flashing eye again, 
and the excited, imperious manner. 
“T shall not be long here, you may 
rest assured. You will live and be 
happy, I hope. But if you care 
anything for me, there is a thing I 
will bind you to do for my sake.” 

“T shall only be too happy to 
serve you, Miss Chisholm.” 

“That is well. Now listen to 
me. You recollect—you recollect 
our fellow-passenger in the Berkeley 
Castle. I mean, of course, Mr.—Mr. 
Clifton,” and as she pronounced his 
name she rose and stamped on the 
floor, and gave way to great rage. 
Then coming up to Spence and 
speaking in a calm voice, though 
her whole frame quivered with 

emotion, she went on: “ You will 
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go to England and kill him, for 
he has killed me. I give this to 
ou as a charge: don’t dare to dis- 
obey.” This scene impressed Spence 
very profoundly. He perceived, or 
thought he perceived, that Clifton 
had acted infamously; and, in gen- 
erous indignation, he thought it 
would be a chivalrous act to dare 
the traitor to the field. But he did 
not take for granted everything that 
Arabella said about her own condi- 
tion. She had youth on her side, 
and might probably outlive, and 
learn to smile over, her sad antici- 
pations. It was not long, however, 
before he saw reason to be less con- 
fident on this head. Miss Chisholm 
looked worse and worse, and all her 
strange symptoms were aggravated. 
By-and-by a curious rumour got 
about among the slaves, and soon 
found its way to the white people. 
“Hei! missy nyam dirt,” which 
meant, eats dirt,—and imputed a 
disorder not uncommon among ne- 
groes belonging to a race inhabit- 
ing a certain region on the African 
coast. These tribes were known to 
be addicted to melancholy and sui- 
cide ; and when they fell into their 
despondency, they were observed to 
swallow at times a small portion of 
a certain kind of clay, the provoca- 
tion to do which was never under- 
stood, so far as Clifton was informed, 
although the fact that such a prac- 
tice indicated the worst form of 
hypochondria was undoubted. As 
all the negro tribes were not liable 
to this affliction, it was made a re- 
proach to certain breeds of them. 
‘For you modda nyam dirt”—that 
is, “ your mother ate dirt”—being a 
common form of reviling. It is to 
be feared that Arabella had only 
too truly fallen. into this dreadful 
infirmity which was incidental to 
her mother’s blood. Her father 
heard of the appearance of the 
symptom with horror and alarm. 
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He completed his preparations now 
with all speed, engaged passages, 
and only on the day preceding that 
of embarkation told the afflicted girl 
of the proposed change. She received 
the announcement without showing 
emotion of any kind, and simply 
acquiescing in the arrangement. 

A little before sunset that even- 
ing the sky was black with clouds, 
and as the night fell, there came 
on one of those sudden storms with 
which dwellers in the tropics are so 
well acquainted. Wind, lightning, 
torrents of rain; nature convulsed, 
as if she meant to wreck herself ; 
and. then after a few hours every- 
thing looking placid and bright, as 
though there had been no tempest. 

The next morning there was an 
alarm—a great running to and fro 
—the young lady was nowhere to 
be found. Her father fancied that, 
in a fit of mania, she had taken to 
flight; and he went himself and 
started all his neighbours to scour 
the roads and adjacent villages. 
The negroes seemed to see the hand 
of fate in her disappearance, and 
took part in the search without 
hope of success, and uttering all 
kinds of melancholy reflections, 
such as, “I know it mus’ come.” 
“She didn’t care for live.” “Me 
hear de duppy call her in de storm : 
him call her name.” “O Lard, 
she gone; and we doan’t see her 
no more,” 

The search continued all day, 
but in vain. Sandy Chisholm was 
in despair when he found the even- 
ing approaching ; and Mr. Spence, 
who had loyally kept at his side 
and assisted him, began to fear the 
worst, They were some way from 
home, and pausing to decide on 
what direction they next should 
take, when the overseer from Hig- 
son’s Gap rode up and said he had 
. been tracking them for the last 
hour. 
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“ Have you anythiug to tell us of 
my bairn ?” asked poor Sandy. 

“Only this,-sir, that Mammy 
Cis bade me follow you and say 
that you must go to the silk-cotton- 
tree in Broadrent Gully.” 

Mr. Chisholm and Mr. Spence 
looked at, each other, each wishing 
to know what the other thought of 
this proposal. It was a place they 
would not have thought of; but 
Sandy remarked, “ Cis is wonder- 
fully sagacious sometimes. I can 
suggest nothing better. Suppose 
we go.” 

Broadrent Gully was a cleft on 
the mountain-side opening an ex- 
tensive view over many miles of 
variegated country, down to the 
blue sea. It was a place for sight- 
seers and for pleasure-parties. But 
not only did it afford a glorious 
view—it was in itself a romantic 
and remarkable locality. The bot- 
tom of the cleft, which meandered 
charmingly, was the boundary be- 
tween two distinct formations of 
ground. On one side of it—that is, 
to the right, as you looked towards 
the sea—the rock rose steep and 
sharp as a whole, but beautifully 
broken with rocky pillars and pro- 
jections, interspersed with slopes and 
faces of earth, from which sprang 
forth grasses, shrubs, and trees in 
much variety. The rocks, where 
their shapes could be distinguished, 
were covered with mosses of many 
colours ; the thinly-clad spaces dim- 
inished in number and size towards 
the summit of the steep; and the 
trees became larger and stronger, the 
height being crowned with large 
timber, which was the border of a 
primeval forest that stretched away 
for miles over the mountain. On 


‘the left side of the chasm the slope 


was generally much easier. Here, 
too, the ground was irregular; but 
it was not so ragged but that there 
was a turf all over it, which spread 
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itself in graceful irregularity. It 
had to rise gradually almost to the 
height of the opposite steep ; but it 
had shown the waywardness of a 
spoiled beauty or an Irishman’s pig 
in taking its direction, and thus 
many a dint and fold diversified its 
breadth. Trees stood about on this 
side, but they were single or in 
very small groups. The distinction 
between the two sides of the cleft 
was not invariable. In one or two 
instances the rock stretched across 
at a low level, and penetrated a little 
way into the grass bank on the 
other side. Where this occurred 
there was a sudden step in the 
bottom of the cleft, which would 
make a waterfall when a stream 
should be running in the channel. 
One of these outbreaks of the rock, 
bringing over with it some of the 
wild grass and foliage, and showing 
in itself charming forms and colours, 
was marked by the growth, at its 
extremity, of a gigantic silk-cotton- 
tree, the straight stem of which 
measured its height against the 
opposite precipice, and was hardly 
surpassed. When the waters flowed, 
there was a fine cascade at this 
point, and the general beauty of the 
spot made the cotton - tree noted ; 
indeed it was a trysting-place for 
lovers, and had many legends. 

One might have supposed that 
the grassy side of this chasm had 
been gently sloped away on pur- 
pose, to let the beams of the west- 
ern sun glow on the steep side. At 
any rate, one easily perceived that, 
had there been no slope, some of 
the most gorgeous of tropical views 
would never have been known. 

But if the fair-weather aspect of 
this gully was beautiful, it was in 
its war-paint or stormy dress fright- 
ful and desolate. The winds roared 
up and down it as if it had been 
formed for their boisterous diver- 
sions, 
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ing off the hillsides, made there a 
general confluence, and poured along 
it with irresistible force, leaping 
over obstacles and down falls, and 
making such a tumult as nothing 
but the voice of the wind could 
overbear. The shrubs bending be- 
fore the blast, and the agonised 
groaning of the trees above as their 
branches were wrenched round or 
torn from the trunks, had their part 
in the wild scene; and the volume 
of water, not dropping, but stream- 
ing from the clouds, made a mist 
which robbed objects of their out- 
lines, and brought obscurity to in- 
tensify the effect. The darkness of 
the clouds was doubly dark by con- 
trast with the usual brightness, and 
the glance of the lightning through 
the awful gloom was almost too 
much for mortal senses. 

When Sandy Chisholm and his 
party made their way to Broadrent 
Gully, a heavenly evening seemed 


“to deny the possibility of an ele- 


mental war having raged there 
recently. The beams were gilding 
the precipitous faces, and there 
bringing out the hues of Paradise ; 
there was not wind enough to stir 
a leaf; only the brawling torrent— 
which, though much diminished in 
bulk, had not yet run out—bore 
testimony to the convulsion that 
had been, 

As they approached the silk-cot- 
ton-tree, Samrdy Chisholm, elder as 
he was, was the first to catch sight 
of. something remarkable, and to 
rush forward, The others, follow- 
ing quickly, assisted him to raise 
from the earth the object of which 
they had been so long in search—the 
beauteous Arabella, silent now and 
motionless, Was it possible that 
she could yet live? Her garments 
and hair were soaked with wet; the 
form was stiffened; and as her head 
hung over the father’s arm, it was 
seen that the large gold drop in the 
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ear had been melted into a shapeless 
mass, while the other drop retained 
its:form. The hair, too, had the 
appearance of being singed. “ My 
God!” sobbed out the old man, 
“she’s been thunder-stricken.” It 
was even so. 

I have forborne to quote more 
from this melancholy part of the 
story. The reader must imagine 
the consternation and the distress 
caused by this sad event. One so 
lovely and so apparently fortunate 
taken away by such a miserable 
death! The next morning, soon 
after sunrise, Arabella Chisholm 
was laid in the earth; and not 
many weeks after, was reared over 
her the tomb which visitors to that 
part of the island are to this day 
taken to see. 

The monument was for a long 
time a great gathering-place for the 
black people, especially the females, 
who asked every educated passer- 
by to read to them the inscription. 
Patience and Iris had one evening 
heard it from the mouth of a white 
person, and were proceeding to mor- 
alise on it, 

Iris. Dem tell out for her fader 
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name big; why dem say noting 
about her modda? 

Patience, Chaw! de modda isn’t 
of no consequance, *Posing a pus- 
son’s fader big man, any creecha 
will do: for a modda. 

Iris, Den, when your buckra 
come marry you, perhapsin you will 
bring him gubnas, an’ big plantas, 
an’ marchants? ch, Patience ? 

Patience, Perhapsin so; no make 
for you fun, Iris, here by de nyoung 
missy grave. 

Iris, Me is not making fun, my 
dear. Only doan’t tink too much 
upon black Billy till after de fus’ 
one come all safe; for fear de pick- 
ninny complexion ’poil, 

Patience. Hei! for you mouth 
too big! You really black, Iris; 
I not remark it before; I tink you 
was only bery dark brown. 

Iris. Who dis you call black ? * 
You fader black, you modda black, 
you huncle black, you haunt black, 
you broda black, you sista black— 
eberyting alongs to you black as the 
debbil. 

The remainder of the conversa- 
tion had better not be recorded, 


Mr. Spence, hurried on by strongly 





* The definable mixtures of races were (perhaps still are), in Jamaica, classed 


as follows :— 


White and black produced a Mulatto. 

White and Mulatto produced a Quadroon. 

White and Quadroon produced a Mustee. 

White and Mustee produced a Mustafina, who was white by law, 


if not in fact. 


A Mulatto and a black produced a Sambo, and, as one easily perceives, the pro- 





portion of white and black blood might be varied ad infinitum, and the differ- 
ences between some of them would be so slight, that to distinguish them weuld 
be most difficult. Nevertheless, every addition of white blood, though to a Euro- 
pean it might have seemed inappreciable, was greatly prized and boasted of by 
the possessor. Nature not seldom declined to put her sign to these additions, and 
the actual colour seemed to belie the genealogy. Thus a Quadroon would now 
and then be almost white, while a Mustee might be very dark indeed. Accord- 
ingly, a brown (i.¢., in Jamaica a coloured) person might lay claim to a lineage 
not warranted by complexion, or might be gifted with a complexion which the 
lineage would not justify. Here was a fertile source of wrangling, quarrels, and 
revilings! What proverbially we are said to do sometimes by the devil, a brown 
person was always ready to do by his fellow—that is, to make him blacker than 
nature had painted him. 
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roused feeling, which he mistook for 
the promptings of duty, and really 
sickened by so many sad scenes and 
events, took his passage for Eng- 
land ; but when he had been a short 
time at sea, and his morbid feelings 
had somewhat worn off, he began 
to see that he really had but little 
reason to dare Clifton to mortal 
combat. The disappearance of the 
Ensign from Jamaica had at first 
certainly opened a way for the pro- 
secution of Spence’s suit; and_ if 
Arabella had survived, might have 
proved greatly to Spence’s advan- 
tagé. Spence had only jumped at 
the conclusion that Clifton had be- 
haved ill; he had no proof of it. 
Upon the whole he thought he had 
better hear Clifton’s story beforerhe 
condemned him; and after this his 
thoughts became less and less blood- 
thirsty. He did, however, imme- 
diately on his landing, seek out 
Clifton, who by this time had ex- 
changed into another regiment, 
and was by him so kindly and 
courteously received, that he at 
once blamed himself for entertain- 
ing doubt of Clifton’s integrity; 
and the Ensign was so frank in all 
he had to say, and evinced such 
genuine sorrow at the heavy news 
which Spence brought him, that all 
thought of disagreement vanished. 
From Spence it was that Clifton 
learned particulars of what had 
happened in the island siuce his 
departure. Most anxiously did he 
inquire every particular of the sad 
events to which Spence could bear 
such ample testimony, and Spence 
told him all that was known con- 
cerning Arabella’s illness, explain- 
ing that what took place at Higson’s 
Gap had been partly communicated 
by Mammy Cis, and partly learned 
from the slaves about the place. 
Clifton heard all with an interest 
and an emotion of the most lively 
kind, seeming to have no thought 
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for any other subject. When Spence 
told of her death and the attend- 
ant circumstances, the Ensign was 
greatly overcome, and for a long time 
could not continue the conversation, 
When at last he did so, he asked in 
a faltering voice the exact date of 
the event; and on being informed, ’ 
he exclaimed, “Good God! how 
wonderful!” Clifton then recount- 
ed to Spence the details of an ex- 
traordinary occurrence which had 
happened to him at this very date, 
which details he had recorded at 
the time. (The record is attached 
to the MS., but it will suffice here 
to give the heads.) It appears 
that Clifton was thinking over his 
Jamaica sorrows, and his mind was 
filled with thoughts of his still dear 
Arabella. Of a sudden he lost the 
consciousness of what was around 
him, and was, or fancied himself, in 
a tropical scene which was quite 
strange to him, but which he graph- 
ically described. There he saw his 
beloved girl pale and dripping with 
wet. She told him this would be 
their last meeting and fell senseless 
on his breast. He was in an agony 
of grief, and greatly perplexed as to 
what should be done, After a mo- 
ment’s thought he judged it neces- 
sary to lay her down on the ground 
and to seek assistance. When he 
moved he discovered that a tempest 
was raging of which until then his 
miid was too much occupied to 
take account. A tremendous peal 
of thunder shook the earth and de- 
prived him of sense and motion. 
When his spirit came back to him 
he was in his apartment, as before, 
with the recollection of this vision 
so vivid that he was fain to write 
it down. -It is remarkable that this 
record describes Broadrent Gully, 
which Clifton, in the flesh, had 
never seen. 

Clifton had not much to tell 
Spence in return for his intelli- 
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gence; but one little noteworthy 
item he did communicate, and it 
supplemented strangely the fulfil- 
ment of the predictions announced 
by Mammy Cis. Lieutenant Dix 
had left the service suddenly, and, 
at the first, mysteriously. After he 
had disappeared it came out that 
a very fraudulent transaction had 
taken place, which might have 
led to worse consequences than 
Licutenant Dix’s retirement from 
his Majesty’s service. The Berke- 
ley Castle had, it seems, on the 
same voyage which has been de- 
scribed in this narrative, brought 
to Dix a letter, which gave him 
great delight. It was signed with 
the name of a London merchant of 
the highest character, and it autho- 
rised the lieutenant to use the said 
name as a means of obtaining money 
accommodations from Mr. Henriquez 
at Montego Bay, who has been men- 
tioned above. Henriquez at once 
cashed bills for Dix to a consider- 
able amount. The latter had lost 
heavy sums at cards and on the 
race-course, and could not meet his 
engagements until this timely as- 
sistance became available. It was 
then supposed that remittances, 
which he had bragged that he 
could obtain from “England, had 
arrived, and that his affairs were 
straight again. He had, before 
this, ‘tired out the patience of his 
friends at home, and had his own 
reasons for expecting that his bills 
might be returned dishonoured. 
But he had fancied that, after his 
first strait was passed, he could 
infallibly make money enough to 
redeem the paper, if the worst 
should come; and the bills could 
not be back for a long time. He 
was disappointed—as is not infre- 
quent with such clever youths. The 
bills came back at last; and what 
was worse, the London merchant 
on whose recommendation they had 
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been cashed, disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the drawer. The truth 
was, as Dix confessed to Henriquez, 
that the letter was written by a 
nephew of the London merchant, a 
friend and schoolfellow of Dix, who 
bore the same name as his unele. 
It was not, therefore, a forgery, but 
it was a fraud. Henriquez, after 
Dix opened his breast to him, very 
generously declined to take any 
proceedings, and said he would 
leave it to the honour of Dix’s 
friends to make good the loss, 
But, unfortunately, the matter got 
wind ; and Dix’s colonel dropped 
heavily on him, and made him re- 
tire, to avoid a court-martial. And 
Henriquez got his money after a 
while. 

Instead of mortal enemies, Clif- 
ton and Spence became fast friends. 
Spence wrote from England several 
times to Miss Salmon, who had 
been always a faithful ally of his, 
When he went back to Jamaica, he 
renewed his acquaintance with her, 
and began to perceive that he had 
never half appreciated her merits. 
Clifton received, with much plea- 
sure, before he embarked for India, 
‘the news of their having become 
man and wife. At intervals of 
years he met them again and again, 
and to the end of his days kept up 
a correspondence with them, From 
them it was that he heard of Mr. 
Chisholm’s death, years after ‘Ara- 
bella’s, and of the estate passing to 
a distant relative; also that Mam- 
my Cis was still alive, very little 
changed, and likely to live, as many 
of her countrywomen do, to the age 
of a hundred. 

I must not omit to mention that 
the overseer of Higson’s Gap did at 
last turn his charms to some account. 
He had left Mr. Chisholm’s service, 
and taken a place under another 
planter, equally rich, and maintain- 
ing very much the same sort of es- 
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tablishment. This new employer 
got very wet at a cock-fight, and had 
a long dispute about a bet, which 
prevented the change of his apparel 
until after he had got chilled. Two 
days after, he was in a raging fever, 
suspected that it was all over with 
him in this world, and felt very un- 
comfortable about the next. There 
was a handsome slave-girl in the 
house, who occupied very much the 
same position as Mammy Cis at 
Blenheim. This woman he manu- 
mitted formally, and then made a 
will, bequeathing to her all his 
large property, making our friend 
the busha an executor, and inform- 
ing him of the dispositions which 
he had effected. That being settled, 
he desired the busha to read the 
Bible to him; and a mutilated copy 
of the Scriptures having been, after 
a search of some length, extracted 
from a lumber-room, the busha 
tranquillised the sick man’s mind 
by the description of Solomon’s 
temple. After this preparation, the 
planter sank and died. While they 


were laying him out, the busha, 
who was a Briton born, proposed to 
the heiress to take her to church 
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and marry ber. She thought more 
of having a real buckra for a hus- 
band than of all the wealth that 
had become hers, and closed at once 
with the offer. In a week they 
were man and wife. The busha 
was a good deal baited at first about 
this connection ; but he was a plucky 
fellow, and did not allow disparag- 
ing remarks about the step which 
he had taken. After he had shot 
one friend dead, and Jamed another 
for life, society conceived rather a 
high respect for him and his wife. 
His name has not been mentioned 
here, because descendants of bis are 
alive to this day. They remained 
wealthy as long as the island flour- 
ished, and have furnished council- 
lors, judges, and colonels of militia 
for generations, All of them have 
fiery hair, curling very crisp, and 
the sun tans their skin a bright 
red. 

The friendship of the Spences 
and Cliftons descended to the next 
generation; and as Clifton (my 
friend Clifton, I mean) often says, 
the memory of it won’t die out as 
long as ‘there’s a bottle of this 
splendid Madeira forthcoming. 
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Tue present generation is much 
disposed to think that a great many 
ideas are of its invention, which are 
in reality as old as the hills, and as 
firmly rooted in human nature as 
are these ancient summits in the 
green earth. One of these, and a 
very prominent one, is that of the 
employment of women—a supposed 
novelty which bas given to many 
busy persons in our age the delight- 
ful conviction of being themselves 
inventors, apostles, and missionaries 
of an altogether novel undertaking 
—one for which it was not unlikely 
they might be sent to the stake, if 
not of actual’ burning, at least of 
popular indignation and opposition, 
The critics of women— who are 
more or less the whole “ male sect,” 
just as the female part of the com- 
munity are the unspzring though 
less demonstrative critics of men 
—are fond of saying that heat and 
excitement are unfailing accompani- 
ments of all femele advocacy, what- 
soever its objects may be; and per- 
haps there is something of this in the 
polemical, warlike, and indignant 
assertion of the right of women to 
toil, which-has been of late days so 
strenuously put forth. We are not 
inclined to combat that assertion. 
For our own part, we are much dis- 
posed to believe that the greatest 
and most fundamental wrong doue 
to women in this world is the small 
appreciation ever shown—at least 
in words—of the natural and inevi- 
table share of the world’s work 
which they cannot avoid, and which 
no one can say they do not fulfil 
unmurmuringly. So long as the 
occupations of mother and house- 
keeper are taken for granted as of 
no particular importance, and the 
woman who discharges them is 
treated simply as one of her hus- 


band’s dependants, her work bear- 
ing no comparison with that of the 
“ bread-winner,” so long will all hot- 
headed and high-spirited women 
resent the situation. But this is 
not the question that we have here 
to discuss. We began by saying 
that the present generation consid- . 
ers itself to have invented the idea 
that women have a right to the 
toils and rewards of labour, not- 
withstanding the long array of facts 
staring them in the face from the 
beginning of history, by which it is 
apparent, that whenever it has been 
necessary, women have toiled, have 
earned money, have got their living 
and the living of these dependent 
upon them, in total indifference to 
all theory. The “ widow-woman ” 
with her “sma’ family ”—and there 
is scarcely any one who is not ac- 
quainted with two or three speci- 
mens of this class—has not waited 
for any popular impulse, poor soul, 
to put her shoulder to the wheel, nor 
has stopped to consider whether 
the work she could get to do was 
feminine, so long as she could get 
it, and could get paid for it, and get 
bread for her children. in all classes 
of society the existence of need has 
been a key which has opened spheres 
of labour to women, and developed 
capabilities of work which have had 
nothing to do with any theory. And 
even on a much higher level than 
that which we have already indicat- 
ed, those persons are few who do not 
number among their acquaintance 
some lady whem the necessities of 
existence have forced into active 
competition with other strugglers 
for bread. These workers, perhaps, 
may not have found their career so 
dignified as that, for example, of the 
young female conveyancer whom 
we lately heard of, whose chambers 
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in Lincoln’s Inn are thronged by 
clients; but at all events they man- 
aged to keep their heads above wa- 
ter, and did their work, though with 
little blowing of trumpets. The 
two ladies* whose memorials lie 
before us—one the record of a life 
which is over, the other the recol- 
lections of a still vivacious and ac- 
tive intelligence, which we hope may 
yet derive a great deal of tranquil 
pleasure from the evening time of 
life—give admirable proof of what 
we have said. They were friends, 
and belonged to the same society 
more or less: they were in full tide 
of their lives, if not beginning to 
wane, when the agitations of recent 
times were but beginning ; which did 
not hinder them, however, from step- 
ping into the busy current of active 
life when necessity made it desirable 
so to do—finding work that suited 
them, and doing it, as well as if all 
England got up in church on Snn- 
day and said, “I believe that wo- 


men ought to be allowed to work” 


at all the trades in the world. Anna 
Jameson and Fanny Kemble were 
not, it may be said, ordinary wo- 
men; they had each a special gift 
—but it was not the highest mani- 
festation of that gift, that either 
possessed, Fanny Kemble was not 
worthy, she would herself be the 
first to admit, to loose the latchet 
of her aunt, the great Mrs. Siddons, 
who preceded her in her trade; nor 
can Mrs. Jameson be considered a 
person of that overmastcring genius 
which holds its place by divine 
right. And neither the one nor 
the other had, so far as these books 
indicate, that strongest stimulus of 
a woman’s exertion, a family of 
children to be brought up. Yet 
neither of them found any obstacles 
worth speaking of between them 


Two Ladies, 


and the professions which they re- 
spectively chose. 

Much more interesting, however, 
than any argument which they can 
illustrate, are the chapters of life 
which they supply. The fact that 
they came across each other at vari- 
ous points of their life, and that each 
has something to say about the 
other, gives a double interest to the 
twin threads of story. Both were 
admirable and devoted daughters; 
both ‘were unhappy wives: both 
had to fight their own way, through 
storms and troubles, from a_ be- 
ginning full of that bright hap- 
piness, hope, and visionary daring 
which somehow seem, nowadays, 
almost more conspicuous in young 
women of talent than in young 
men, to a life of achievement more 
mederate than their ideal, and of 
sorrow far beyond any prognostica- 
tion. In other respects those two 
women were very different. Mrs. 
Jameson was sentimental, and Miss 
Kemble gay; but indeed any at- 
tempt to compare them would be 
out of place, since the recollections 
of the latter are confined to the 
earlier part of her life, and cannot 
be judged as we can estimate the 
entire and perfect chrysolite of the 
other’s completed career. 

Mrs. Jameson’s memoir comes to 
us under sad circumstances. It 
had not been intended to publish 
any biography of her; and when at 
last her favourite niece, after an 
interval of many years, took it in 
hand, she was herself already over- 
shadowed by the glooms of the 
valley of death, and died before 
the book was through the press, 
It is a modest, and in many re- 
spects graceful memoir, giving a 
very unaffected and agreeable pic- 
ture of a woman whose character 








* Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. 


London, Longmans & Co. 


Records of a Girlhood. By Fanny Kemble. 


By her Niece, Gerardine Macpherson. 


London, Richard Bentley & Son. 
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and its defects, whose style and well content to be the attendant 


studies, were all womanly; and of 
the society in which she lived, 
with some glimmering side-lights 
of foreign society, in which she 
shone, a faint yet luminous star— 
a representative of English culture 
and literary grace. Her travels are 
much less remarkable now than 
when she made them; her attain- 
ments were never, perhaps, very 
great, or her insight very profound ; 
but her work in the world was very 
distinct and perfect in its way—true 
to all it professed, well considered, 
and full of the poise and balance 
which only leisure and reflection 
can give. 

We do not find in her books any 
“of the hurry and precipitation to 
which we are getting used in most 
literary productions. She says in- 
deed, again and again, that'nothing 
would induce her to bind herself to 
a certain time of publication, which 
she calls “ putting herself in bond- 
age to the booksellers.” Alas! the 
bondage thus undertaken means, in 
many cases, a preliminary bondage 
to life, in comparison with which 
the hardest of taskmasters is liberal. 
Mrs. Jameson had learned a lesson 
which her successors in literature 
find it more and more difficult to 
master. She had acquired the art 
of content with earnings that were 
never great, and of life within the 
strict limits of her capability. The 
man or woman who does this need 
never fear to be hurried into igno- 
ble or imperfect work; but of all 
the arts within human reach it is 
perhaps, in this age, the most 
hard. The contrast between the 
modest existence and limited pro- 
duction of such a writer, and the 
perpetual overstrain of exertion and 
greater social independence of her 
successors in literature, is very 
marked, It indicates, perhaps, a 
change in national manners, as well 
as in those of individuals. The 
author, in earlier days, was very 





star of some noble or wealthy house, 
getting society and its privileges 
upon a footing which was not ex- 
actly that of inferiority, often in- 
deed that of flattered elevation and 
nominal sovereignty — but never 
upon an equal footing; and even 
in the more recent past up to the 
borders of to-day, though individual 
patrons are less notable, society 
itself has assumed this protecting 
attitude. More or less, let us 
allow it, the artist’s position has 
always been the same. He has 
been supposed to lend lustre, in 
the days of more magnificent pa- 
tronage, to the Court or the great 
man who entertained him. He has 
been the ornament and pride of the 
society which never in its soul has 
considered him as more than its de- 
pendant; although, after all the little 
details of everyday intercourse were 
over, and the patron and the pa- 
tronised both,dead and turned to 
clay, his position has appeared, in 
the light of subsequent records, a 
very delightful and admirable one, 
and he himself the central light in 
the picture, of which he was in 
reality, could we but know, the 
merest little twinkling taper. Time 
sets all this to rights in the most 
astonishing way — changing every 
social arrangement, “ putting down 
the mighty from their seats” in 
true Biblical fashion, though, per- 
haps, those who are “ exalted” can 
scarcely be termed the “ humble and 
meek,” Sir Walter Scott, perhaps, 
was the first writer who set his face 
against this order of things, He 
wanted to establish a family, every- 
body says; to be a county magnate, 
and leave to his sons and grandsons 
after him (alas!) the inheritance of 
that magnificent position. Perhaps ; 
—we say nothing against the uni- 
versal verdict which has marked out 
this foolishness (if foolishness it 
was) in the mind of the most sensi- 
ble of all men of genius. But, we 
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humbly opine, there was something 
more in it. Sir Walter was not a 
man to be patronised, though in the 
most flattering way. He was the 
first great writer who was deter- 
mined to be socially independent, 
—to be the host and not the guest, 
to give and not to receive. Alas! 
one knows what came of it. We 
who have been bred upon Sir 
Walter are loath to allow that any- 
thing of his (short of ‘Count Ro- 
bert’ or ‘Castle Dangerous’) is too 
much ; and ofall noble struggles ou 
record, his struggle against debt and 
dishonour —with hasty taskwork 
of not always admirable but always 
honest work, for which it pleased the 
public (God bless it for the memory 
of that wise and gracious folly !) to 
pay absurd prices—is one of the most 
noble, Still it was a grievous and 
a painful price to pay for the posi- 
tion not only of Scotch laird (we 
are disposed to think a secondary 
aspiration), but of host and enter- 
tainer of the whole world at Abbots- 
ford—genial prince of letters, not 
the “ornament” of anybody else’s 
society, were it a king, but head 
of his own. The fashion thus set 
has had results which Sir Walter 
did not contemplate. Society, find- 
ing that way decidedly cheaper, has 
recognised the revolt against patron- 
age by giving it up to a great degree; 
and, alas ! in a great many cases the 
artist, not giving up society, but in 
the heyday of success feeling him- 
self rich enough in his pen or pencil 
to cock his beaver with any man, 
has set up for equality, as Sir Wal- 
ter did, and in something of the 
same way—hence how many floods 
of hurrying books one on the heels 
of another! how many brilliant 
splashes of raw pictures, hard tran- 
scripts of nature that mean nothing 
but so many hundreds or thousands 
of pounds! This is the drawback 
of that social independence which 
means a more expensive life than 
we can afford. ould it be better 


to go back (if we could) to the 
position of “ ornaments of society,” 
acknowledging ourselves the legiti- 
mate amusers of our betters, and 
nothing more? There is something 
that would perhaps be still more 
expedient than this; which is to do 
without our betters, to give up all 
hankerings after them, and try “ the 
little oatmeal” which has proved 
such excellent fare— the “high 
thinking and poor living” which is 
so good for art. If we always could 
when we would! 
This is once more a digression : 
but it indicates, we think, a marked 
difference in the life of our own 
days, when literature is becoming, 
or has become, a profession like any 
other; and those who follow it, 
and who are known to be able to 
earn a very good substantial income 
by it, are no longer supposed to re- 
quire the petting and admiring pity 
of the world as persons whose very 
gifts imply a certain folly and want 
of practical qualities. This tradi- 
tion still lingered, when Mrs, Jame- 
son rose into popularity as the 
author of a pretty, languishing little 
book of travel, in which, beside a 
good deal of sentimental self-be- 
moaning, there were some charm- 
ing descriptions of places little 
enough known to excite the eager 
reader whose imagination was then 
apt to take fire at the very name 
of Italy, and some indications of 
a budding comprehension of art. 
The pretty young woman who 
gained this entirely ady-like tri- 
umph had just been married, and 
was now no melancholy ennuyée 
at all, though she had known 
troubles even at that early stage. 
She was not a girlish bride, being 
about thirty at the time of her 
marriage; but there is nothing in 
that age to prevent her from being a 
pretty young woman, golden-haired 
and fair, with beautiful hands and 
arms, and a lovely complexion, as 
one of her contemporaries—the lady 
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whose name we have linked with 
hers, Fanny Kemble—describes her. 
Before she came to this stage, how- 
ever, there had been a good deal of 
change and variety, and some touch 
of hardship, in her life. Her father, 
whose name was Murphy, an Irish 
miniature-painter of very consider- 
able ability, as some of his minia- 
tures still existing amply testify, 
had probably some difficulty, as is 
unfortunately common enough in 
artists’ households, in making both 
ends meet; and his eldest child, the 
eldest of a little party of five sisters 
—just the kind of family which is 
most delightful in babyhood, and 
most alarming when the question of 
providing for them comes to be con- 
sidered—very soon seems to have 
been seized by the prophetic con- 
viction that she was to take this 
burden upon her with as little delay 
as possible. Nothing can be pret- 
tier than the picture of the five 
little maidens, four of them in 
awed and unquestioning subjection 
to their sister, who followed their 
parents in their ‘wanderings about 
the north of England, and _ final 
settlement in London. The others 
were, it is likely, as little impressed 
by any struggles of poverty in the 
house as children generally are; 
but little Anna understood and 
foresaw that it was her business 
to remedy that domestic trouble. 
When she was about twelve, she 
conceived for this purpose a not- 
able plan. She gathered her little 
sisters together, probably after some 
unrecorded family incident which 
had made the situation clear to her, 
and harangued them. Here were 
four of them from twelve down- 
wards (the fifth being still in the 
cradle), eating the bread of idle- 
ness, she said, while their father 
and mother were struggling. Her 
plan was—that they should imme- 
diately “set out for Brussels, learn 
the art of lace-making, work at it 
at once successfully, and achieve in 








the shortest possible time a for- 
tune with which to set their parents 
at ease for the future. The pro- 
ceeding was tout simple. ... The 
plan would be, to take their course 
straight along by the banks of 
the Paddington Canal as far as 
it went, then inquire which was 
the nearest road to the coast, and 
then take ship for Belgium.” This 
heroic scheme did not come to any- 
thing, through the weakness of one 
of the little conspirators. But it is 
as pretty a story of childish hero- 
ism and foolishness, delightfully 
true and touching in both, as we 
ever remember to have heard. The 
high-spirited child is an ideal little 
heroine. 

This and a few other charming 
anecdotes are derived from the re- 
collections of the one surviving 
sister, a lady who has, we believe; 
attained the venerable age of eighty, 
with intelligence as bright and 
heart as warm as ever. “Camilla 
remembers still how Anna, with her 
head erect and her blue eyes gleam- 
ing, would declaim the well-known 
verses— 


‘Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye ; 
Thy steps [Pll follow with my bosom 


bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along 
the sky ’— 


till the other feeble voices of the 
nursery party had learned to lisp 
them after her, a little awed, and 
wondering at their own heroism.” 
And when time had somewhat ma- 
tured the young saviour of the 
family—but not much, for she was 
only sixteen—Anna went out into 
the world as a governess, which 
perhaps was harder than the lace- 
making. The chief thing that 
interests us in her ‘Diary of the 
Ennuyée,’ is just the side glimpse 
afforded, quite unwittingly, of this 
governess life—the unconscious rev- 
elation of her own partial solitude 
in the midst of a gay party, which 
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she puts down to the score of the 
mysterious sorrow in which it is 
her pleasure to shroud herself, the 
mild feminine Byronism of a heart- 
broken wanderer. No doubt it 
was, as her biographer suggests, a 
fashion of the time. 

The little book which _ first 
brought her into notice was not 
written to be printed at all. It 
was made up of the contents of a 
journal which it was her practice 
to keep, and which she kept all 
her life, though the later volumes 
were destroyed. A governess of 
some genius on the grand tour with 
her pupils and their family, who 
were of no genius at all—a young 
woman who had quarrelled with 
her lover and broken off her en- 
gagement, and had a turn for writ- 
ing,—what more easy than to un- 
derstand what sort of a book it was? 
Few people nowadays know much 
of the ‘Diary of an Ennuyée;’ but 
the elders among us, and especially 


ladies who were young about that 
time, or indecd twenty years after 
that time, will certainly have fallen 
in with the elegant little volume, 
so pretty and spirited, so melan- 
choly and languishing, —the very 
ideal book which the heroine in 


white satin or the confidante in 
white muslin might have—granted 
the gift of composition—been ex- 
pected to write. We advise the 
reader, if he finds it on some dusty 
book-shelf, to make acquaintance 
with that melancholy young lady. 
Ile will not cry probably, as his con- 
temporaries did, but he will often 
smile, and he will like her, notwith- 
standing her sincere affectation. 
She has the courage to venture some 
very rash jadgments upon pictures 
which made her own hair stand on 
end in after and more enlightened 
days; and she affords us glimpses, 
unintentional, of her own position, 
which are touching without any in- 
tention of being so. The journal 
was brought out by a sort of quack 
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publisker and Jack-of-all-trades, after 
she had recovered from her dejection, 
and had, uuhappily for her, made it 
up with ber lover; and she got a 
guitar with the price—wbich, no 
doubt, it was by no means disagree- 
able to her to play with ber beauti- 
ful hands. Miss Martineau gives an 
ill-natured line, in her general abuse 
of all her acquaintance, to a lady 
thinly protected by an initial, Mrs. 
J——, who lets her hand hang over 
the back of a chair by way of show- 
ing its beauty. And why not? A 
pretty hand is not a possession to 
be hid. 

Mrs. Jameson’s marriage was en- 
tirely unsuccessful and unhappy. 

he story of it, as given here, is 
perhaps inadequate, and scarcely 
accounts for the superficial and 
brief union, the ever- widening 
breach, between these two unsuitable 
people. Evidently not half is told, 
or would bear teliing, though the 
writer is anxious to assure the pub- 
lic that no wrong of a serious kind, 
no greater blame on one side or the 
other than that of absolute incom- 
patibility, existed between the un- 
fortunate pair, There is an account 
of an incident which happened in 
the first week of their marriage, 
however, which throws some light 
upon the character of the husband, 
who is not the subject of the 
memoir, and for whom there is not 
even a devil’s advocate to plead, 
though Mrs. Macpherson has been 
scrupulous in throwing no unneces- 
sary mud upon him :— 


“The pair had been married in the 
middle of the week—Wednesday, my 
informant believes—and settled at once 
in their lodgings. On the Sunday Mr. 
Jameson announced his intention of 
going out to the house of some friends, 
with whom he had been in the habit of 
spending Sunday before his marriage. 
The young wife was struck dumb by 
this proposal. ‘But,’ she said, ‘they 
do not know me; they.may not want 
to know me. Would it not be better 
to wait until they have.time at least 
to show whether they care for my ac- 
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quaintance?’ ‘That is as you please, 
said the husband; ‘but in any case, 
whether you come or not, I shall go.’ 
The bride of three or four days had 
to make up her mind. How could she 
intrude herself upon strangers? But 
supposing, on the other hand, any 
friend of her own should come, any 
member of her family, to congratulate 
her on her happiness, how could her 
pride bear to be found alone and 
forsaken on the first Sunday of her 
married life? Accordingly, with an 
effort she prepared herself, and set out 
with him in her white gown—forlorn 
enough, who can doubt? They had 
not gone far when it began to rain ; 
and taking advantage of this same 
white gown as a pretext for escap- 
ing from so embarrassing a visit, she 
declared it impossible to go further. 
‘Very well,’ once more said the bride- 
groom, ‘ You have an umbrella. Go 
back, by all means; but I shall go on.’ 
And so he did; and though received, 
as his astonished host afterwards re- 
lated, with exclamations of bewilder- 
ment and consternation, carelessly ate 
his dinner with them, and spent the 
rest of the evening until his usual 
hour with perfect equanimity and un- 
concern.” 


This curious story is as much as 
we need give of the record of Mrs, 
Jameson’s matrimonial troubles. 
Fortunately circumstances as well 
as inclination kept the pair much 
apart; and when, after a cheerless 
visit paid by the wife to the hus- 
band in Canada, and dreary attempt 
to renew their relations on a bet- 
ter footing, which it is to be sup- 
posed both made conscientiously, 
yet which failed completely, they 
parted, he declaring that in leaving 
him she carried with her his “ most 
perfect respect and esteem.” “My 
affection you will never cease to 
retain,” he adds, The wife, on her 
side, makes no response to these 
pretty sayings, and never seems to 
have assured him of respect and 
esteem on her part. His letters 
are very neat, and nicely expressed ; 
while in hers there is always a sup- 
pressed tone of aggrieved indigna- 
tion, Oddly enough, her friends 


say that as much love as there was 
between this strange couple was on 
the woman’s side. However, they 
parted with these fine expressions 
of confidence twelve years after 
their marriage, and saw each other 
no more, 

Mrs. Jameson returned after this 
painful expedition to her own fam- 
ily, of which, henceforward, she 
beeame the chief stay. Her hus- 
band gave her an allowance of 
£300 a-year; but very soon her 
father’s life was threatened by par- 


‘alysis, aud though he lived for 


many years longer, he was never 
able for work again. The sisters, 
once making so pretty a group in 
their adoring submission to their 
elder sister, were now, like herself, 
growing into middle age. Two of 
them married, not in such a way as 
to be of much use to their relations; 
and the two unmarried, along with 
the father and mother, fell upon 
Anna’s hands, She was, as we 
have said, a writer more elegant 
than vigorous, a workwoman fastidi- 
ous about her work, and entirely 
incapable of the precipitation of 
modern toil; but nevertheless she 
took up this burden without a mur- 
mur, aud patiently eked out her 
income with a great deal of in- 
dustry, much grace ard _ limpid 
purity of style, and a subdued 
sense of the hardship of her posi- 
tion, which never for one moment 
made her falter in the doing of this 
affectionate duty. She produced 
another pretty book, in which there 
lingers much of the melancholy and 
more or Jess sentimental charm of 
the ‘Ennuyée ’—a book about the 
Women of Shakespeare, in which 
there is not indeed much profound 
criticism, but a great deal of charm- 
ing writing. The “elegant female” 
is never quite absent from our 
mind when we glance over those 
graceful discussions; yet we cannot 
help wondering whether the girls 
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who read them were not far more 
likely to become refined and culti- 
vated women, than those who are 
brought up upon George Sand and 
De Musset, or those who, like some 
intelligent specimens we have lately 
met with, pursue the “higher edu- 
cation of women ” through ail man- 
ner of lecturings, without knowing 
who Portia is, or that Beatrice who 
could have eaten the heart in the 
market-place of the man who had 
scorned her friend. Elegant and 
a little artificial as they may be, 
these gentle disquisitions upen the 
highest and noblest of poetical crea- 
tions, always pure, generous, and 
lofty in their tone, are better things 
by far than much that has sup- 
planted them. It was still “ chiefly 
for my own sex” that Mrs. Jame- 
son proposed to write ; and we think, 
for our own part,—nowithstand- 
ing that “the female figure seated 
dejectedly beneath a tall lity-bush ” 
watching “the tiny bark vanish- 
ing into a stormy distance” which 
forms its frontispiece, is, in its con- 
ventional elegance and feeble draw- 
ing, not uncharacteristic of the liter- 
ary matter it prefaces,—that there is 
a healthier soul in its enthusiasm, 
and a far higher aim, than we are 
apt to meet with nowadays, This 
pretty book is, we believe, out of 
print: it deserves reinvestiture in 
that apparel better than many pro- 
ductions of much greater import- 
ance. “The female figure under 
the lily” was a pretty compliment 
to the young friend, Fanny Kemble, 
to whom the book was dedicated, 
and who was then disappearing into 
a very stormy distance indeed—over 
the misty Atlantic, seeking fortune 
for her family and herself, as Anna 
Jameson, with less éclat and much 
less profit, was seeking a living for 
her dependants at home. 

The story of the struggling and 
laborious life in which she did this 
is often very pathetic: it had its 
times of depression, its gleams of 
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better hope. Sometimes, in her let- 
ters, she complains of the want of 
companionship to which her life is 
doomed; sometimes, with tender 
bravery, declares herself to have 
“Jove and work enough” to keep 
her spirit strong. Her family, more 
or less, were always dependent on 
her; and as if she had not enough 
to do with the father and mother 
and sisters, who were none of them 
over-prosperous, the childless wo- 
man took upon her the training 
and charge of one of the two chil- 
dren who were the sole representa- 
tives of the family in the second 
generation — the little Gerardine, 
about whom all her correspondents 
speak as of the dearest interest in 
her life. Very pretty is the picture 
she herself gives of this vicarious 
motherhood :— 


“IT wish you could see the riot they 
make on my bed in the morning,” she 
writes, “ when Gerardine talks of Rich- 
ard the First—the hero of her infantine 
fancy—whose very name makes her 
blush with emotion; and little Dolly 
Dumpling (by baptism and the grace 
of God Camilia Ottilie) insists upon 
reciting ‘Little Jack Horner,’ who is 
her hero, They are my comfort and 
delight.” 


Yet there were many times when 
she felt bitterly enough those pri- 
vations of the heart which all must 
feel who have no one in the world 
absolutely and by right their own. 


‘In the whole wide world I have 
no companion,” she says, in a very in- 
teresting and touching letter. ‘‘ All 
that I do, think, feel, plan, or endure, 
it is alone, You think I am not 
religious enough. I fearyouare right ; 
for if I were, God would be to me all 
I want, replace all I regret. thus self- 
ishly and weakly, and more, if to 
believe and trust implicitly in the 
goodness of God were enough: but 
apparently it is not; and. my resigna- 
tion is that which I suppose a culprit 
feels when irrevocable sentence of 
death is pronounced—a submission to 
bitter necessity, which he tries to ren- 
der dignified in appearance, that those 
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who love him may’ not be pained or 
shamed.” 

Such were the differing moods 
of her refined and sensitive nature, 
“Do not think that I voluntarily 
throw up the game of life,” she 
adds, And it is very clear that 
she never was permitted to do so, 
though now and then a fit of im- 
patience and weariness would seize 
her, and she would rush away from 
the little coterie at home to the freer 
air at a distance, where her cares 
might be forgotten for a moment, 
and the daily evidences of them 
be lost sight of. The heart-sick- 
ness of that perpetual uphill 
struggle against difficulty, and the 
strain of keeping, not her owa 
head only, but so many other 
heads above water, can be read be- 
tween the lines rather than in full 
revelation—her very biographer be- 
ing, as she herself says, “ too near” 
the subject of her sketch to get her 
in just perspective, and too much 
imbued with the natural family 
feeling of property in the bread- 
winner to feel the full meaning of 
the very phrases she quotes, 

Mrs. Jameson, however, was far 
from being lonely, according to the 
supertfici ial meaning of the word, 
She exclaims in play ful impatience 
that it would be almost as good 
to have a friend in heaven as in 
America! yet she had many very 
warm friends in different parts of 
the globe, and had at all times of 
her life a genius for friendship. 
For the long space of about twenty 
years her connection with Lady 
Byron was so close as to be half 
resented by many other friends, who 
found her separated from them by 
the “absorbing” and “ engrossing ” 
effect of this master - friendship. 


And there is a curious glimpse 
afforded us of this strange woman 
—a glimpse which certainly does 
not throw any light more warm or 
kindly upon the self-contained be- 
ing, 


who seems to have had the 
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faculty of drawing her friends into 
her orbit without ever for a mo- 
ment deflecting from its rigid course 
by any movement of sy mpathy or 
self-abandonment on her own part. 
Mrs. Jameson was one of those who 
were swallowed up in the absorbing 
and stifling atmosphere of personal: 
influence which surrounded her: 
until the moment came when the 
humbler friend disturbed in some 
mysterious way the self-satisfaction 
of the greater, when she was sud- 
deualy cast forth into outer, darkness 
—tossed to the outside earth like 2 
fallen meteor, and excluded from 
all the doubtful advantages of the 
connection which had stifled her 
intercourse with less exacting as- 
sociates. Mrs. Macpherson is dis- 
posed to be mysterious about this 
breach, and speaks of it with bated 
breath — with a sense of the tre- 
mendous importance of it to her 
aunt, which the reader will be dis- 
posed to smile at; but it is evident 
that even the rebellious youthful 
member of the society overshadowed 
by Lady Byron’s presence could not 
calmly contemplate the penalty of 
being torn from her side, or look 
upoa that severance in the light of 
ordinary good sense. ‘ Mrs, Jame- 
son had become, partially by acci- 
dent, acquainted with some private 
particulars affecting a member of 
Lady Byron’s s family which had not 
been revealed to Lady Byron her- 
self,” the biographer says, with 
studied reticence. “ When these 
facts were finally made known at 
the death of the person chiefly con- 
cerned, Lady Byron became aware 
at the same time of Mrs, Jame- 
son’s previous acquaintance with 
them;” and the result was a 
breach which, she believes, short- 
ened her aunt’s life, and, according 
to her own complaint, “ broke her 
heart.” Fatal woman, whom even 
to be friends with was dangerous! 
will the world, we wonder, ever 
get a real glimpse under the vei! so 
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studiously draped round this mys- 
terious personage? If they do— 
which is certainly not desirable— 
it seems more than likely that the 
unveiling would reveal, as in so 
many other cases, but a sorry idol 
underneath; but there is a certain 
picturesqueness in the figure in 
shadow, of which we cannot dis- 
cover anything more than an out- 
line. This, however, seems to have 
been the only quarrel which dis- 
turbed Mrs. Jameson’s many friend- 
ships, and it was a cruel blow to 
her. 

In 1849 she went to Italy, tak- 
ing with her the child to whom 
there have been so many references ; 
and there is nothing more interest- 
ing in this very touching volume 
than the half. remorseful, modest, 


and tender description of the (one 
is tempted to think) far more real 
disappointment and heartbreak in- 
nocently occasioned by herself to 
the adopted mother whose warmest 


tie to life she was—which is given 
by Mrs. Jameson’s affectionate bio- 
geapher after life and experience 
had opened her eyes, and showed 
to her the breaking up of hopes 
and plans which her own girlish 
romance had caused, Upon this 
particular expedition Mrs, Jameson 
set out with more pleasure than 
usual, and with a much more ex- 
tended plan,—the companionship of 
the bright, sweet, intelligent, seven- 
teen-year-old girl making everything 
brighter and sweeter to the woman 
who had bungered for something 
that should be her very own, “My 
first thought and care must be my 
child for the next year, or perhaps 
two years,” she writes, with all the 
happy importance of a mother, 
proud to make the most of the 
anxiety which is her happiness ; 
“the means of instruction and 
improvement for her are what I 
seek first everywhere ;” and that 
“the masters are good” becomes 


another, attraction to Florence, in 
itself always so attractive to a tra- 
veller of her special tastes and stu- 
dies. Her letters from Rome, when 
she gets there, are full of the same 
pleasant reference. “Gerardine offi- 
ciates very prettily” at the tea- 
table when her aunt’s friends drop 
in of an evening; but must not 
go out too often, “for the little 
head cannot stand it.” Even her 
own chosen friends take a new as- 
pect to her as seen in their relations 
to this cherished child. “ Dear Mrs, 
Reid ” takes Gerardine out occasion- 
ally: Madame von Goethe gives her 
“a beautiful scarf.” A new and 
swect completeness is thus given to 
the elder woman’s life, and old Rome 
brightens to her in the light of 
the young eyes seeing them for the 
first time, and enjoying everything 
they see with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, But “in the very moment 
when Providence seemed to have 
given to Mrs. Jameson a child who 
might cherish and comfort her for 
years, and make up to her a little 
for the adversities of fate—at the 
time when she began to get a little 
real pleasure and aid from the girl 
to whom she had been a second 
mother all her life—ancther great 
disappointment was already pre- 
paring for her.” 

“T cannot but feel with a remorse- 
ful pang,” Mrs. Macpherson continues, 
‘*how bitter it must have been to her 
to see the child she had so cherished 
desert her so summarily, It is the 
course of nature, as people say ; and it 
is only by the teaching of years that 
we perceive how hardly the loves and 
joys of our youth often fall upon those 
from whom the tide of our own per- 
sonal life and story carries us away. 
Mrs. Jameson, of course, no more than 
any other in her position, would will. 
ingly have kept her niece unmarried, 
in order to make of her a permanent 
companion; but the speedy conclu- 
sion of this companionship startled 
her, and I fear must be reckoned 


among the disappointments of her 
life.” 
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The second modest personality 
thus twined into the story adds the 
interest of a delicately-suggested 
undercurrent of life to the chief 
subject—a tragic one, of which we 
find the ending recorded within 
the same modest volume, which 
tells all that is to be told of the 
living and dying of Anna Jame- 
son; and after this introduction 
of the pretty young figure of the 
chronicler, we think the reader 
will scarcely be able to glance at 
the few pages of the postscript in 
which the rest of her story is 
summed up, without a pang of 
sympathy and pity. There we find 
how hard was the last chapter of 
Gerardine’s existence, after many 
years of not unprosperous nor un- 
happy, yet far from tranquil or 
easy, married life, which followed 
her union with Robert Macpherson, 
once a very well-known figure in 
Rome. (Peace be with him where 


he lies among the crowd at San 
Lorenzo—his jests and follies, his 
quarrels and kindnesses, all over— 
the song gone from his lips, and 


the twinkle from his eye; the 
kind, hot-headed, vapouring, noisy, 
tender-hearted Highlandman, friend- 
liest and quarrelsomest of men!) 
He died in 1873, leaving her pen- 
niless and overwhelmed with debt, 
and barely recovered from a severe 
illness, to struggle for herself and 
her children as she best might. 


“She dragged herself up out of her 
suffering with aching limbs, and heart 
in which the seeds of disease were al- 
ready sown, and faced her evil fortune 
with the courage of a hero, Whatever 
could be got to do she undertook— 
brave, ready, cheerful, unhesitating ; 
now giving lessons or readings in Eng- 
lish, now working as an amanuensis, 
now compiling paragraphs for the 
newspapers—no matter what it was; 
nor ever grudging the service of the 
night to a sick friend or neighbour 
after she had toiled from one scantily- 
paid, precarious occupation to another 
all the day. In the hot summer, 
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when everybody who could escape the 
dangerous city was out of Rome, she 
took, on more than one occasion, the 
post of the correspondent of an Eng- 
lish newspaper who could afford to 
find a substitute for the deadly season, 
too glad to have her children’s living 
secured even for so long. Thus she 
laboured on, though always subject to 
excruciating attacks of rheumatism, 
and to the still more alarming par- 
oxysms of gradually increasing heart- 
disease, winding herself up for her 
year’s work by a visit, when she could 
manage it, to the sulphur-baths of 
Stigliano, a wild and primitive place 
not far from Rome’: now and then 
nearly dying, but always struggling 
up and to work again,—always bright, 
even gay—never less than a delightful, 
vivacious companion, an accomplished 
and cultivated woman, through all her 
toils.” 


Thus the author of the book we 
have been discussing has her me- 
morial along with the subject of her 
biography. The little volume con- 
tains both their lives: in their 
death they are not divided. Mrs, 
Jameson knew no such passion of 
toil and suffering as her niece passed 
through. Her later years were 
spent in dignified and becoming 
labour—spoilt by no hurry, made 
painful by no over-strain; a hap- 
piness which was made possible to 
her by the kindness of friends, and 
specially by the zeal of Mrs. Proctor, 
a name so well known in literat- 
ure, in wit, and in friendship. Mrs. 
Jameson was able to continue her 
noble service to her family to the 
very end of her life, and her merits 
secured for her sisters a pension 
when she died. The volumes of 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art’ have 
not lost their value or their popu- 
larity, notwithstanding the much 
more pretentious exponents of the 
subject who have risen since her 
time. If her taste does not con- 
form to the latest canons .of art- 
criticism, or if the fashion of the 
cognoscenti has changed since then, 
and Raphael given place to Botti- 











celli among the highest authorities, 
that does not affect the beauty of 
her narratives, or the value of the 
delightful knowledge of which she 
has been one of the most popular 
and attractive of teachers. We 
know few more charming books 
than the Legends of the Madonna 
and the Saints, with the delicate il- 
lustrations, which, though perhaps 
they too show now and then a little 
feebleness of line, yet are full of 
grace and sweetness. In some cor- 
ners of the etchings may be seen a 
tiny G. here aud there, which stands 
for the young helper, the child, the 
shadow, the biographer, whose name 
is now joined to hers in this last 
and doubly close union for ever— 
for as long a “for ever” as their 
modest merits may win “them from 
a forgetful world. 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble comes before 
us in her own person, with the 
kindly salutation of an old friend, 
and that pleasant confidence in the 
interest of her readers which, when 
there is anything to justify it, is al- 
ways so ingratiating. In this case 
there is a great deal to justify it. 
Not only the pesition of an old fav- 
ourite of the public, always received 
with pleasure, and the representa- 
tive of a family dear to the arts, 
and accustomed to be much in the 
eye of the world; but her own 
talent, bright intelligence, and viva- 
cious power, have made the famil- 
iar title of Fanny Kemble—a name 
somewhat too familiar when the 
possessor stands upon the bound- 
aries Of old age—pleasant to thou- 
sands: and it is delightful to read 
an autobiography which, though 
containing plenty of difficulty and 
troubl® is yet concerned with the 
brighter part of life, and has no 
doleful postscript to wind up its 
pleasant revelations. The book is 
well named. It is in reality what it 
professes to be—the Records of aGirl- 
hood—and embraces the training, 
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antecedents, and brilliant beginning 
of professional life, which made its 
writer so well known in England— 
but little more. There is therefore 
but little dramatic interest in it. 
It is a fragmentary bit of life—the 
story of youth with its romance dis- 
creetly deleted, and no place left 
in the chronicle for those episodes 
which at twenty tell for so much in 
existence. But the reader need not 
fear that with this sparkling and 
lively companion he is likely to tire 
of the unromantic pathway by which 
she leads him. Youth can never be 
without romance; there is variety, 
hope, and infinite suggestiveness in 
every curve of the pleasant way, at 
the turn of which no one can ever 
tell what wonderful new landscape, 
what delightful prospect, may not 
open upon the traveller. And a 
more charming young woman it has 
rarely been our lot to meet than 
the young lady who tells all about 
her schools and her comrades, her 
pleasant home, her tender upbring- 
ing, and all the early chances of her 
life, with so much sincerity and 
openness, The same society in 
which we found ourselves with Mrs. 
Jameson is to be met again in these 
pleasant pages, but with differences, 
Instead of the stern benevolence of 
Lady Byron, we have the bright 
young household of Lord Francis 
Egerton, who was also a dabbler in 
ink and a lover of the artistic class- 
es; and fine society in general is 
treated from a lighter point of view, 
and with less perhaps of the proper 
awe which we all owe to that ele- 
vated portion of the world. Miss 
Fanny was saucy, as her high pop- 
ularity warranted, and could deal 
with her patrons on more equal 
ground than was possible to the 
woman of letters. And it is curi- 


ous to see how tliese two ladies ap- 
pear in each other’s recollections 
under a somewhat different light 
from that in which they are pre- 
sented to us in their own, 
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Jameson’s opinion of Fanny Kem- 
ble was very exalted. She consulted 
her about her Shakespeare book, 
dedicated it to her, and comments 
on her genius in terms which seem 
somewhat exaggerated at this dis- 
tance—speaking of her “ almost un- 
equalled gifts,” and the trials that 
must await such a spirit; and de- 
scribing one of her plays, as regret- 
ting greatly to have heard only a 
part of it, which “was beautiful, 
and affected me very powerfully.” 
Mrs. Kemble does not give the same 
superlative picture of her elder 
friend. She has a somewhat care- 
worn air as she appears and disap- 
pears in the young actress’s lively 
records. “ What a burden she has 
to carry! -I am so sorry for her,” 
the girl says, who is still free of 
personal care notwithstanding the 
family troubles, in which she takes 
a sympathetic part. “ Mrs, Jame- 
son came and sat with me some 
time,” she says. “ We talked of 


marriage, ard 2 woman’s chance 
of happiness in giving her life 


into another’s keeping. I said I 
thought if one did not expect too 
much one might secure a reasonably 
fair amount of happiness, thougn 
of course the risk one ran was 
immense. I never shall forget the 
expression of her face; it was mo- 
mentary, and passed away almost 
immediately, but it has haunted me 
ever since.” Thus the one shadow 
flits across the other, in that past 
which is now no more than a tale 
that is told. 

Fanny Kemble was the niece of 
the great Mrs. Siddons and of John 
Kemble, and the daughter of Charles 
Kemble, who was also an accom- 
plished actor in his day. Her 
mother was of French origin, and 
according to the accounts of her 
given in this book, was a woman 
of singularly beautiful character and 
great acquirements, especially dis- 
tinguished by admirable theatrical 
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taste and judgment. She had her- 
self been on the stage in her youth, 
but had left it shortly after her 
marriage, and distinguished herself 
by as great a gift for household 
management, and the most exqui- 
site cookery. Fanny was her eid- 
est daughter and second surviving 
child, and in her youth a little 
pickle of the most unmanageable 
description, out of whom no satis- 
faction, not even that of making 
her suffer by the punishments that 
were inflicted upon her, could be 
had, the monkey being jtoo proud 
or too light-hearted to care. Her 
account of her schools and her ex- 
periences is both pretty and amus- 
ing, and still more charming is the 
picture she presents of the player- 
folk among whom she was born 
and bred. So far as is to be seen 
from this memoir, no house in Eng- 
land could have possessed a more 
refined atmosphere, or habits more 
entirely worthy, pure, and honest. 
The fictitious excitement in which 
actors are supposed to live, seems 
to have had no existence among 
them; the only jar is the frequent 
and alarmed reference to the great- 
est personage of the kindred, the 
stately Mrs. Siddons, whose old age 
Fanny speaks of with a certain horror. 
“ What a price she has paid for her 
great celebrity !” she cries; “ weari- 
ness, vacuity, and utter deadness 
of spirit. The cup has been so 
highly flavoured, that life is abso- 
lutely without savour or sweetness 
to her now—nothbing but tasteless 
insipidity. She bas stood on a 
pinnacle till all things have come 
to look flat and dreary, mere shape- 
less, colourless monotony, to her.” 
This note of alarm is the only one 
that breaks into the delightffil and 
respectable home-life amid which 
the girl grew up, shivering a little 
at sight of the Tragic Muse, so 
changed and fallen, but with noth- 
ing around herself but the protec- 
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tion and security of a refined and 
careful English home. Her father 
had Covent Garden on his shoul- 
ders, the costly undertaking which 
had broken the heart and spirit of 
other members of his family, aud 
which brought to him something 
very like ruin; but kept his head 
high against difficulty and discour- 
acement, though daily fearing the 
crash which, staved off by one ex- 
pedient after another, and most of 
all by his daughter’s appearance on 
the stage’ and great success there, 
had to come at last. But there 
seems to have been nothing hugger- 
mugger or disorderly in the actor’s 
house, though this shadow was for 
ever hanging over it, the income 
small and the needs many. Miss 
Kemble says that ber father’s in- 
come was but eight hundred a-year, 
of which her eldest brother’s ex- 


penses at the university took away 
about three hundred—a proof of 
his anxiety to equip his son in the 


best way for the struggle of life, 
which is very impressive “and noble, 
Almost, of course, this expensively 
trained son carried out none of the 
hopes set upon his head, but fol- 
lowed a spécialité of his own choos- 
ing, and en fowt bien et tout hon- 
neur, gave his family more anxiety 
than aid. But the sacrifice thus 
made shows how little the con- 
ventional idea of the harum-scarum 
existence of the stage, with all 
its excitements and supposed _ir- 
regularity, is to be credited. No 
family could be more actors than 
the Kembles, and the mother of 
the household had been on the 
stage from her childhood, brought 
up amid all its unwholesome com- 
motions; but from the other side 
of the picture we see nothing but 
the most highly toned family life, 
and that heroic struggle to raise 
their children a step above their 
own precarious level of existence, 
and give them the means of ad- 
vancement, which always enlists 
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the spectator’s best feelings and 
sympathies. 

The most interesting portion of 
these recollections is that which 
describes the way in which Fanny 
stepped into the breach, and did 
her best to prop up the big theatre 
and the family fortune on her own 
delicate girlish shoulders—a heroic 
act, though one that did little more 
than postpone the evil day. She 
was nineteen when the crisis which 
had been long approaching seemed 
at last to have become inevitable. 
“ My mother, coming in from walk- 
ing one day,” she tells us, “threw 
herself into a chair and burst into 
tears. . . . ‘Qh, it has come at 
last!’ she answered; ‘our property 
is to be sold. I have scen that fine 
Building all covered with placards 
and bills of sale. The theatre must 
be closed, and I know not how 
many poor people will be turned 
adrift without employment.’” This 
bad news filled the anxious and 
sympathetic girl with distress. She 
begged to be allowed to write to 
her father, to ask his permission to 
“ seek employment as a governess, 
so as to relieve him, at once, at least 
of the burden of my maintenance.” 
To this forlorn plan—the natural 
first idea of a generous girl longing 
to help somehow, and snatching at 
the first melancholy helpless way 
of doing so that presented itself to 
her mind—the mother gave an am- 
biguous answer; but next day sud- 
denly spoke of the stage, and sug- 
gested that Fanny should study a 
part out of Shakespeare, and recite 
it to her. The girl chose Portia—a 
character of which she speaks with 
unfailing enthusiasm; but on her 
recitation of this her mother made 
little comment. She said, “There 
is hardly passion cnough in this 
part to test any tragic power, I 
wish you would study Juliet for 
me.” When Mr. Kemble, who had 
been absent, returned, ‘the little 
performance was repeated, “ with 
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indescribable trepidation” on the 
part of the novice. 


“They neither of them said any- 
thing beyond ‘Very well, very nice, 
my dear,’ with many kisses and caress- 
es, from which I escaped to sit down 
on the stairs half-way between the 
drawing-room and my bedroom, and 
get rid of the repressed nervous fear 
I had struggled with while reciting, in 
Hoods of tears. A few days after this 
my father told me he wished to take 
me to the theatre with him, to try 
whether my voice was of sufficient 
strength to fill the building; so thither 
I went. That strange-looking place, 
the stage, with its rocks of pasteboard 
and canvas, streets, forests, banqueting- 
halls, and dungeons, drawn apart on 
either side, was empty and silent ; not 
a soul was stirring in the indistinct 
recesses of its mysterious depths, which 
seemed to stretch indefinitely behind 
me. In front the grey amphitheatre 
equally empty and silent, wrapped in 
its grey Holland covers, would have 
been absolutely dark but for a long, 
sharp, thin shaft of light that darted 
here and there from some height and 
distance far above me, and alighted in 
a suddea vivid spot of brightness on 
the stage. Set down in the midst of 
twilight space, as it were, with only 
my father’s voice coming to me from 
where he stood, hardly distinguishable 
in the gloom, in those poetical utter- 
ances of pathetic passion, I was seized 
by the spirit of the thing; my voice 
resounded through the great vault 
above and before me, and, completely 
carried away by the inspiration of the 
wonderful play, I acted Juliet as I do 
not believe I ever acted it again, for I 
had no visible Romeo, and no audience 
to thwart my imagination—at least I 
had no consciousness of one, though 
in truth I had one. In the back of 
one of the private boxes, communding 
the stage, but perfectly invisible to me, 
sat an old and warmly attached friend 
of my father’s, Major D “Tero, 
the best judge, in many respects, that 
my father could have selected of my 
capacity for my profession, and my 
chance of succeeding in it. Not till 
after the event had justified my kind 
old friend’s prophecy did I know that 
he had witnessed that morning’s per- 
formance, and joining my father at the 
end of it had said, ‘ Bring her out at 
once ; it will be a great success.’ And 
so three weeks from that time I was 
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brought out, and it was a great suc- 
cess.” 

Thus Fanny Kemble’s fate was 
decided. Girls are often enough 
helpless in a domestic catastrophe ; 
but that there are frequent occa- 
sions in which the loyal and duti- 
ful daughter is the mainstay and 
saviour of the falling house, is not 
a fact that requires proof from us, 
Among the artist-classes it is more 
general than in any other—simply, 
we suppose, because it is art alone 
which (more or less) equalises the 
value of labour without respect of 
sex or circumstance. Miss Kemble 
had no enthusiasm for the work she 
thus undertook. On the contrary, 
she seems to have disliked and dis- 
approved of it throughout her ca- 
reer, “ At four different periods of 
my life,” she says, “I have been 
constrained by circumstances to 
maintain myself by the exercise of 
my dramatic faculty; . . . but 
though I have never, I trust, been 
ungrateful for the power of thus 
helping myself and others, . ‘ 
though I have never lost one iota 
of intense delight in the art of ren- 
dering Shakespeare’s creations ; yet 
neither have I ever presented myself 
before an audience without a shrink- 
ing feeling of reluctance, or with- 
drawn from their presence without 
thinking the excitement I had un- 
dergone unhealthy, and the exhibi- 
tion odious.” Elsewhere she speaks 
of her trade as “an avocation which 
I never either liked or honoured.” 
Macready entered upon the profes- 
sion in the same way, but at a still 
earlier age, and in a manner more 
matter of fact. 

The moment the decision was 
made, every arrangement was hur- 
ried on to “ bring her out at once,” 
as necessity and policy both seemed 
to require. She had everything to 
learn, and, according to her own 
account, learned not very much. 
“T do not wonder,” Mrs. Kemble 
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says, “ when I remember this brief 
apprenticeship to my profession, 
that Mr. Macready once said that I 
did not know the elements of it.” 
But though she does not wonder at 
this severe verdict, it is evident 
that she felt it painfully, since she 
returns again and again to the sen- 
tence thus passed upon her. Her 
own description of her system of 
acting shows exactly how Mr. Mac- 
ready, who was nothing if not pro- 


fessional, and whose art was learned ° 


and elaborate, should have given 
forth such an opinion. She tells 
us that her acting varied, so that 
probably no two renderings were 
exactly the same. ‘My perform- 
ances,” she writes, “were always 
uneven in themselves, and perfectly 
unequal with each other; never 
complete as a whole, however strik- 
ing in occasional parts, and never 
at the same level two nights to- 
gether,—depending for their effect 
upon the state of my health and 
spirits, instead of being the result 
of deliberate thought and considera- 
tion—study, in short, carefully and 
conscientiously applied to my work.” 
The result was, that all her higher 
successes were gained, not by cal- 
culation, but by the sudden access 
of excitement or feeling which made 
her one with the character she rep- 
resented, filling her with the di- 
vine intoxication of poetry—an in- 
fluence not to be secured at will. 
This impulsive kind of acting would 
be likely, we should imagine, to 
have, in its moments of power, a 
greater effect than any other; but 
though magnificent, it is not Art. 
In the meantime, however, she has 
not yet made her début, the story 
of which is very pretty too. 


‘*My mother, who had left the stage 
for upwards of twenty years, deter- 
mined to return to it on the night of 
my first appearance, and that I might 
have the comfort and support of her 
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presence in my trial. We drove to the 
theatre very early indeed, while the 
late autumn sunlight yet lingered in 
the sky. It shone into the carriage 
upon me; and as I screened my eyes 
from it my mother said, ‘Heaven 
smiles on you, my child!’ My poor 
mother went to her dressing-room to 
get herself ready, and did not return 
to me, for fear of increasing my agita- 
tion by her own. My dear aunt Dall 
and my maid and the theatre dresser 
performed my toilet for me, and at 
length I was placed in a chair with 
my satin train laid carefully over the 
back of it; and there I sat ready for 
execution, with the palms of my hands 
pressed convulsively together, and the 
tears I in vain endeavoured to repress 
welling up into my eyes and brimming 
slowly over down my rouged cheeks ; 
upon which my aunt, with a smile full 
of pity, renewed the colour as often 
as those heavy drops made unsightly 
streaks in it. Once and again my 
father came to the door, and I heard 
his anxious ‘How is she?’—to which 
my aunt answered, sending him away 
with words of comforting cheer. At 
last, ‘Miss Kemble called for the 
stage, ma’am,’ accompanied by a brisk 
tap at the door, started me upright on 
my feet, and I was led round to the 
side-scene opposite to the one from 
which I saw my mother advance on 
the stage ; and while the uproar of her 
reception filled me with terror, dear 
old Mrs. Davenport, my Nurse, and 
dear old Mr. Keeley, her Peter, and 
half the dramatis persone of the play 
(but not my father, who had retreated, 
quite unable to endure the scene) 
stood round me as I lay all but in- 
sensible in my aunt’s arms. ‘Courage, 
courage, dear child! Poor thing, poor 
thing!’ reiterated Mrs. Davenport. 
‘Never mind ’em, Miss Kemble,’ 
urged ‘Keeley, in that irresistibly com- 
ical, nervous, lachrymose voice of his, 
which I have never since heard without 
a thrill of anything but comical asso- 
ciations. ‘ Never mind ’em! don’t think 
of ’em any more than if they were 
so many rows of cabbages.’ ‘ Nurse!’ 
called my mother, and on waddied Mrs. 
Davenport, and turning back, called in 
her turn ‘Juliet!’ My aunt gave me 
an impulse forward, and I ran straight 
across the stage, stunned with the tre- 
mendous shout that greeted me; my 
eyes covered with mist, and the green 
baize flooring of the stage feeling as if 
it rose up against my feet: but I got 
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hold of my mother, and stood like a 
terrified creature at bay, confronting 
the huge theatre full of gazing human 
beings. I do not think a word 1 
uttered during this scene could have 
been audible; in the next—the ball- 
room—I began to forget myself; in 
the following one—the balcony scene— 
I had done so, and for aught I knew, 
was Juliet, the passion I was uttering 
sending hot waves of blushes all over 
my neck and shoulders, while the 
poetry sounded to me like music while 
I spoke it, with no consciousness of 
anything before me, utterly transported 
into the imaginary existence of the 
play. After this I did not return 
into myself till all was over; and amid 
a tumultuous storm of applause, con- 
gratulation, tears, embraces, and a gen- 
eral joyous explosion of unutterable 
relief at the fortunate termination of 
my attempt, we went home.” 


# She was still not twenty when she 
thus entered the stormy ways of life, 
and the simplicity of the girlish 
heroine could scarcely be better 
shown than by the incident that 
followed. “I sat down to supper 
that night with my poor rejoicing 
parents, well content, God knows, 
with the issue of my trial, and still 
better pleased with a lovely little 
Geneva watch, the first I had ever 
possessed, all encrusted with gold- 
work and jewels, which my father 
laid by my plate, and I immediate- 
ly christened Romeo, and went, a 
blissful girl, to sleep with it under 
my pillow.” This pretty piece of 


-childishness touches the reader’s 


heart for the impassioned Juliet 
who was so easily made happy. 
Her life became a fairy life after 
this for a time, and she got every- 
thing that girl could desire, with a 
pleasant natural girlish unconsci- 
ousness that it was her own earn- 
ings which procured these advan- 
tages, and total absence of all self- 
assertion and independence. “ Oh, 
H——,” she cries, “I am exceed- 
ingly happy! et pour peu de chose, 
you will perhaps think; my father 


‘bas given me leave to have riding- 





lessons.” Besides this wonderful 
delight (and it was a genuine de- 
light to her, as she became an 
admirable. horsewoman) the happy 
difference between poverty and com- 
parative wealth, made itself instant- 
ly felt. She who had enjoyed the 
revenue of “twenty pounds a-year, 
which my poor father squeezed out 
of his hard-earned income for my 
allowance,” had now gloves and 
shoes in abundance; fashionably- 
made dresses, instead of “faded, 
threadbare, and dyed frocks;” and 
all the adulation of success and the 
flattery of society, to boot. And it 
is easy to imagine her happiness 
when, knowing so well, as she did, 
what the needs of the household 
were, she presented herself, on the 
first Saturday after her beginning, 
“ for the first and last time, at the 
treasury of the theatre,” to receive 
her salary, “ and carried it clinking 
to my mother; the first money I 
ever earned.” 

In the midst of all this delightful 
success and triumph, which scems 
to have been absolutely free from 
any of those drawbacks of publicity 
which we are told surround a young 
woman on the stage—but who could 
venture to offend, even by too much 
admiration, Charles Kemble’s care- 
fully-guarded daughter, who was 
no less sedulously watched over 
than a princess /—there was still one 
death’s-head which the young débu- 
tante seems always to have beheld 
before her, the most solemn of warn- 
ings. She had heard of the “ moral 
dangers” of the life upon which 
she had entered, without apparent- 
ly understanding very clearly what 
these dangers were; “ but the vapid 
vacuity of the last years of my aunt 
Siddons’s life had made a profound 
impression upon me—her apparent 
deadness and indifference to every- 
thing, which I attributed (unjustly, 
perhaps) less to her advanced age 
and impaired powers, than to what 
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I supposed the withering and dry- 
ing influence of the over-stimulating 
atmosphere of emotion, excitement, 
and admiration in which she had 
passed her life.” This delicate mo- 
ral peril is not what we generally 
think of when we speak of the dan- 
ger of the stage; but the young 
actress, member of a family “to 
whom, of course,” she says with 
spirit, “the idea that actors and 
actresses. could not be respectable 
people did not occur”—feeling no 
alarm for the risks she knew nothing 
of, yet thought of this with a shud- 
der, asking to be preserved from it 
when she said her daily prayers. 

The young performer remained 
the chief attraction of Covent Gar- 
den for a considerable time; and 
her theatrical life is perhaps more 
piquant, as being much less com- 
mon, than her society life, which 
was brilliant and pleasant, with- 
out containing much that is differ- 
ent from other people’s experience, 
There is, however, always an inter- 
est in knowing something of that 
dingy world “behind the scenes 
where ordinary human creatures 
are changed into dazzling heroes 
and heroines; and where the feet, 
especially of the young, are sur- 
rounded by so many snares, But 
Fanny Kemble’s life behind the 
scenes seems to have been much 
like ber life at home. She was 
taken to the theatre by one of her 
family, “and there in my dressing- 
roum sat through the entire play, 
when I was not on the stage, with 
some piece of tapestry or needle- 
work, with which, during the in- 
tervals of my tragic sorrows, I 
busied my fingers.” The green- 
room, with all its intrigues and 
commotions, was as much a mystery 
to her as to the girls who stay at 
home. “When I was called for 
the stage, my aunt came with me, 
carrying mytrain. . . . Shere- 
mained at the side-scene till I came 
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off again, and folding a shaw] around 
me, escorted me back to my dressing- 


room and my tapestry.” This seclu- 
sion of the brilliant heroine, the 
cynosure of all eyes, between the 
intervals of public applause—her 
Berlin-wool and her careful aunt, 
the mixture of the cloister or the 
domestic parlour (perhaps a still 
completer image of sobriety and 
dulness) with the overwhelming 
excitement and illusion of the 
theatre —is wonderfully amusing 
and original, And the criticism 
to which the young actress was 
subjected is equally interesting. 
She dees not tell us, like Mac- 
ready, of any tremblings of anxiety 
about the newspaper criticism of 
the morning. A pair of anxious 
eyes, more “alarming than those of 
any critic, watched her every move- 
ment; and this was the tribunal 
before which she trembled. 


“TI played Juliet upwards of a 
hundred and twenty times running, 
with all the irregularity and un- 
evenness and immature inequality of 
which I have spoken as characteris- 
tics which were never corrected in my 
performances. My mother, who never 
missed one of them, would sometimes 
come down from her box, and fold- 
ing me in her arms, say only the 
very satisfactory words, ‘ Beautiful, my 
dear!’ Quite as often, if not oftener, 
the verdict was, ‘My dear, your per- 
formance was not fit to be seen. I 
don’t know how you ever contrived 
to do the part decently ; it must have 
been by some knack or trick, which you 
appear to have entirely lost:the secret 
of; you had better give the whole 
thing up at once than go on doing it 
so disgracefully ill.’ This was awful, 
and made my heart sink down into 
my shoes, whatever might have been 
the fervour of applause with which 
the audience had greeted my perform- 
ance.” 


It is one of the advantages of 
autobiography that it often reveals 
quite unawares, often more clearly 
than the principal figure, some other, 
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perhaps more remarkable, human 
creature, whom no adventitious il- 
lamination of genius in his or her 
own person had withdrawn from 
the obscurity of common life. This 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble does for her 
mother, whose severe discipline 
sometimes draws from her the 
ghost of a complaint, but whose 
admirable mind and character she 
has set forth with rare and un- 
conscious power. Her father was 
perhaps the best beloved of her 
parents, and his is a name already 
known to the public; but it is with 
much inferior force that he stands 
out in the early record of his 
daughter’s experiences. Her mother 
was evidently her chief instructor, 
and her most inportant critic, the 
most influential agent in her life. 
There are many other very inter- 
esting sketches in the book—as, for 
instance, that of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the sentimental painter, who 
head, 
and who had brought confusion 
before her time into the house of 
her aunt Siddons, two of whose 
daughters he had loved in bewilder- 
ing succession, though without (since 
Death was beforehand with him) 
marrying either. His gallantry and 
his enthusiasm and his woes make 
up a curious little sketch which 
vill be new to many readers. While 
her mother watched her perform- 
ance with such jealous eyes, and de- 
livered such uncompromising judg- 
ments at night, Lawrence sent her 
long letters in the morving, going 
over every point with minute criti- 
cism, Surely never was girl of 
genius so carefully watched over. 
Meanwhile the lively girl acted of 
nights, and lived an easy girlish 
life at home during the day, going 
to every dance she could get a 
chance of, becoming a bold and 
fine rider, reading good books— 
Blunt’s ‘ Scripture Characters,’ and 
suchlike—and writing long letters 


nearly turned young Fanny’s 
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about everything to one beloved 
and constant friend. Weare bound 
to add that young Miss Fanny 
Kemble at twenty does not write 
with half so much spirit and vi- 
vacity as does Mrs, Fanny Kemble 
nearly fifty years after. The 
letters are not only less interest- 
ing, but much less youthfal and 
bright at the earlier date—which 
is a curious effect enough : though 
perhaps, when one comes to think 
of it, not an unnatural one: for 
there is nothing so solemn, so con- 
scientious, so oppressed by a sense 
of its own importance and respon- 
sibilities (when it happens to take 
that turn), as youth, 

We have made no reference to 
the literary efforts in which the 
clever girl, up to the moment of her 
début, considered her chances of 
fame to lie—the tragedies, one of 
which Mrs, Jameson thought beauti- 
ful, and which affected that graceful 
critic so powerfully. Mr. Murray 
gave her four hundred pounds for 
the copyright of one of these 
dramas—Francis I., which, we are 
obliged to confess, we never heard 
of, but which enabled her to buy, 
she tells us, a commission for her 
brother, which was an admirably 
good raison d’étre for any drama. 

It is time, however, to come to 
an end, for Mrs, Kemble’s book is 
almost inexhaustible, and might 
keep us occupied for the rest of the 
number. It is an entirely pleasant 
book, full of many bright pictures, 
and no bitterness—introducing us 
to a number of notable people, but 
throwing no dart of deadly scandal 
either at the living or the dead. 
In this way “an old woman’s 
gossip ”_which was, we believe, 
the name under which most of the 
work was originally published in an 
American contemporary—will bear 
a very favourable comparison with 
other recent works of extended 


popularity. 
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Tue simplest autobiographical 
sketch is always a delicate matter, 
since enemies and charitable friends 
alike are sure to find something to 
take exception to. They are severe 
on the score of good taste, and 
receive with suspicion and distrust 
anything that sounds like self- 
laudation. At the same time a 
piece of frank autobiography must 
In any case possess exceptional in- 
terest. There are personal confiden- 
ees which can hardly come within 
the reach of the most intelligent 
and indefatigable author of memoirs; 
while the public are always in the 
kindly expectation that vanity and 
excessive self-esteem may get the 
.better of you, and gratify their legiti- 
mate curiosity in a fashion you 


never contemplated, But in writ- 
ing of magazines and magazine- 
contributors, it is an absolute neces- 
sity that we should become autobio- 
graphical—may we add, that it is 
a pride and a pleasure as well? 


For ‘Maga’ was beyond dispute 
the parent and the model of the 
modern magazine; and the idea 
then originated has proved so hap- 
pily successful that she has had a 
most miscellaneous family of pro- 
mising imitators, and has founded 
a school of extraordinary popular 
literature. We have no wish to 
indulge in self-glorification, and we 
may leave the contents of the 124 
volumes to speak for themselves, 
But we may say that the form 
which the Magazine quickly as- 
sumed has never been improved 
upon or materially altered ; and it 
seems to us that there could hardly 
be a more conclusive tribute to the 
intelligence and experience which 
planned it. In modestly taking 


credit for the position the Magazine 
has made for itself, and for the vol- 
umes it has contributed to contem- 
porary literature, we need make the 
panegyric of no individual in par- 
ticular. We merely pass in review 
the corps of writers which has in- 
variably found its recruits among the 
brilliant talent of the day—talent 
which in very many instances we 
can congratulate ourselves on hav- 
ing been the first to recognise. Ona 
dispassionate retrospect, we see little 
reason to believe that there have 
been visible fluctuations in the 
quality of the Magazine, although 
it necessarily gained in vigour and 
repute in its riper maturity with 
extending connections, And we 
can show at least that its pages 
have ‘always been the reflection of 
the literary genius and lustre of the 
times. 

The Magazine found the field free 
when it was planted, and cireum- 
stances were eminently propitious. 
In 1817 there had been a general 
revival, or rather a genesis, of taste 
—a stirring of literary intelligence 
and activity. The newly-born 
Quarterlies were no doubt the 
precursors of the Magazine; bat 
from the first it asserted its in- 
dividuality, striking out a line 
of its own. Its monthly publica- 
tion gave an“ advantage jn many 
ways. It threw itself as earn- 
estly into party fight, and ex- 
pressed itself equally on the gravest 
questions of political and social 
importance. But it could touch 
them more quickly and lightly, 
though none the less forcibly. In 
political warfare, as in the fencing- 
room or on the ground, flexibility 
of attack and defence goes for much. 
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When the strife is aaimated and 
the blood is hot, it is everything to 
recover yourself rapidly for point 
or for parry. The political con- 
tributors to ‘Maga’ came to the 
front at once, and if they thrust 
home and hard, they fought fairly. 
They seemed to have hit off the 
happy mean between those articles 
of the newspaper press that were 
inevitably more or less hastily con- 
ceived, and the elaborately-reasoned 
lucubrations of the quarterly period- 
icals, which took more or less the 
form of the pamphlet. Or to 
change the metaphor, those flying 
field-batteries of theirs did excellent 
execution between the heavy guns 
of position and the rolling mus- 
ketry-fire of the rank and file; 
and ‘Blackwood’ from the first 
won the political influence which 
it has since been its purpose and 
ambition to maintain. 

But it is not exclusively or even 
chiefly on its political articles that it 
has the right to rest its reputation. 
Perhaps its most cherished tradi- 
tions are more closely associated 
with the belles lettres. In 1817 
the public taste had been educated 
with marvellous rapidity to the con- 
sciousness of new wants and to long- 
ings for intellectual luxuries, Never 
had name been more happily be- 
stowed than that of the “ Wizard 
of the North” on Sir Walter Scott. 
His genius, and the fresh vraisem- 
blance of his romance—intensely 
patriotic yet most catholic and cos- 
mopolitan—had been working like 
spells on the intelligence of his 
countrymen. Thenceforth there 
were to be open markets for the 
delicate productions of the brain ; 
and men of culture and fancy, if 
they satisfied the popular taste, 
could count upon admirers and on 
generous appreciation, There were 
currents of simpler and more natural 
feeling ; everybody had unconscious- 
ly become something of a critic— 
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knowing, at all events, what pleased 
themselves. Writers were en rapport 
with a very different class of read- 
ers from those who had gone into 
modulated raptures over the pol- 
ished formality of ‘Sir Charles Gran- 
dison,’ and had been charmed with 
the philosophical melody -of Pope. 
The springs of the new impulse 
were in Scotland, Scott had famil- 
iarized his countrymen with those 
graphic pictures of homely scenery, 
with those vivid sketches of local 
character, of which everybody 
acknowledged the truth and the 
feeling. Their instincts, with the 
training he had given them, had 
come to reject the artificial for the 
real, People who had been wel- 
comed to the hospitality of the 
baronial tower of Tullyveolan ; who 
had been brought face to face with 
the smugglers of the Solway and 
the stalwart sheep-farmers of Lid- 
desdale; who bad laughed with 
the learned Pleydell in his “ high- 
jinks ” at Clerihugh’s, and looked in 
on the rough plenty of the cottage- 
interior of the Mucklebackets,— 
could no Jonger be contented with 
false or fantastic pictures of habits 
of existence which lay beyond their 
spheres. There was a demand, we 
repeat, for the subordination of the 
ideal to the actual—a demand 
which must gain in strength with 
its gratification — and the origina- 
tors of the Magazine proposed to 
satisfy it. 

In one sense, as we have already 
remarked, the contributions were 
lighter than those in the Quarter- 
lies. The latter asserted their 
raison Wétre, as against the more 
ephemeral productions of the press, 
on the ground of their more de- 
liberate thought, and the elabora- 
tion and polish of their workman- 
ship. Nor let it be supposed for a 
moment that we dream of under- 
valuing that. All we mean to 
point out is, that the predominat- 
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ing and distinctive idea of the new 
undertaking was the assuring its 
contributors chances of fame, for 
which its predecessors could offer 
no similar opportunities. If we per- 
sist in referring to the Quarter- 
lies, it is for purposes of illustra- 
tion—certainly not for the sake of 
invidious comparison. Essayists and 
reviewers like Jeffrey and Sydney 
Smith, and, subsequently, like Sou- 
they and Hayward, might collect 
and reprint their articles; but it 
was in"the shape of a miscellany of 
the fragmentary and fugitive pieces 
that were rescued from unmerited 
and unfortunate neglect. Each in- 
dividual article had to stand on its 
merits; it was a stone cast at ran- 
dom, as it were, on the cairn which 
was to serve as a monument to the 
memory of the writer. By inserting 
the publication of works in serial 
form, ‘Blackwood’ passed vol- 
umes and libraries of volumes 
through his pages. A book that 


might have been ignored had it 
been brought out anonymously, 
or merely introduced by some 
slightly- known name, was_ there 
sure of extensive perusal and some- 
thing more than dispassionate con- 


sideration. The subscribers to the 
Magazine had come to feel some- 
thing of self-pride in the growing 
success and popularity they con- 
tributed to. At all events, they 
were predisposed to look kindly on 
the protégés whom ‘ Maga’ vouched 
for as worth an introduction, It 
was for the more general public 
afterwards to confirm or reverse the 
verdict. The débutant had the en- 
couragement of knowing that he 
addressed himself in the first place 
to a friendly audience; and those 
who know anything of the finer 
and more sensitive literary tempera- 
ment, will understand that a con- 
sciousness of this kind goes far 
towards promoting inspiration. 

The new Magazine was fortunate 
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in having begun as it hoped to go 
on. At that time the name of “the 
Modern Athens” was by no means 
a misnomer for the Scottish capital, 
for there was a brilliant constella- 
tion of Northern Lights, The men 
who had grouped themselves round 
the founder, and thrown themselves 
heart and soul into his enterprise, 
were Wilson, Lockhart, and Hogg, 
Galt and Gleig, Moir and Hamilton, 
(“ Delta” and “Cyril Thornton,”) 
Alison (the historian), Dr, Maginn, 
and others, who, at that time, were 
less of notorieties, And we may ob- 
serve that, from the first, the strength 
of the new venture was very much 
in the close union of its supporters. 
The directing mind was bound to 
the working brains by the ties of 
personal intimacy and friendship. 
It is now more than forty years 
since the death of Mr. William 
Blackwood, and the generation of 
his colleagues and friends has been 
gradually following him, But our 
notice of his Magazine would be 
manifestly incomplete, if it did not 
comprehend a passing notice of a 
really remarkable man. Nor, can 
we do better than quote some para- 
graphs from the obituary remarks 
which appeared in the number for 
October 1834,—the rather that 
they were written by one who knew 
him well, and who had every op- 
portunity of appreciating bis qual- 
ities, whether from personal inti- 
macy or in business relations. Next 
to Professor Wilson, there was no 
one to whom the Magazine in its 
early days was more indebted than 
to John Gibson Lockhart; and pre- 
vious to his leaving for London in 
1826, to undertake the direction 
of ‘The Quarterly,’ no man contri- 
buted more regularly or more bril- 
liantly to its pages. Mr, Lockhart 
thus wrote :— 


“In April 1817 he put forth the 
first number of this journal —the 
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most important feature of his profes- 
sional career. He had long before 
contemplated the possibility of once 
more raising magazine literature toa 
point not altogether unworthy of the 
great names which had been enlisted 
in its service in a preceding age. It 
was no sudden or fortuitous sugges- 
tion which prompted him to take up 
the enterprise, in which he was after- 
wards so pre-eminently successful as to 
command many honourable imitators, 
From an early period of its progress 
his Magazine engrossed a very large 
share of his time; and though he 
scarcely ever wrote for its pages him- 
self, the general management and ar- 
rangement of it, with the very ex- 
tensive literary correspondence which 
this involved, and the constant super- 
intendence of the press, would have 
been more than enough to occupy 
entirely any man but one of first-rate 
energies. 

“No man ever conducted business 
of all sorts in a more direct and manly 
manner. His opinion was on all occa- 
sions distinctly expressed—his ques- 
tions were ever explicit—his answers 
conclusive. His sincerity might some- 
times be considered as rough, but 
no human being ever accused him 
either of flattering or shuffling; and 
those men of letters who were in fre- 
quent communication with him soon 
conceived a respect and confidence 
for him, which, save in a very few 
instances, ripened into cordial regard 
and friendship.” 


Mr. Blackwood’s sons inherited 
their father’s friendships; and for 
sixty years the editorship of the 
Magazine has been continued in 
the family with the same unvary- 
ing good fortune and ever-increasing 
influence. To the warm personal 
regard, to the perfect confidence 
existing between the Blackwoods 
and their contributors, we believe 
that the consistent character and 
continuous success of the Maga- 
zine are mainly to be attributed. 
Then, as since, the writers have 
not only, for the most part, held 
the same general political views, but 
have been united in something like 
a common brotherhood by common 
tastes and mutual sympathies. 


There is a good deal in the “ daff- 
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ing” of the ‘Noctes Ambrosiane’ 
that is, of course, dramatically ex- 
aggerated, As the fun in the Blue 
Parlour sometimes grew fast and 
furious—as when North stripped 
for his “ set-to” with the Shepherd, 
and when those jovial worthies 
made a race of it with Tickler in 
their wheeled chairs from one apart- 
ment to another—as the eating and 
drinking was always Garagantuan 
when these men of “ not only good, 
but great appetites,” “ forgathered,” 
—so the arguments and declamation 
often became brilliantly hyperboli- 
cal, and are seldom to be taken ab- 
solutely au sériewx. But in these in- 
imitable ‘ Noctes’ we have the actual 
reflection of the standing relationship 
of the contributors; of men who 
belong, by virtue of unspoken vows, 
by some community of labour, opin- 
ions, and feeling, to an order of 
which they are “reasonably proud, 
and for whose associations and tra- 
ditions they have an affectionate 
veneration ; of men who are happy 
to meet, when they have the oppor- 
tunity, on a common ground, re- 
newing and refreshing the old ac- 
quaintanceship, which may have 
been formed, after all, at second- 
hand, and only by hearsay — and 
who, we may add, have no sort of 
objection to indulge in the discreet 
conviviality of such “flows of soul” 
as, in our more degenerate timés, 
has replaced the boisterous hospi- 
tality of “ Ambrose’s,” 

From the first, the new serial 
that had taken the thistle for its 
badge, and was to show the features 
of old George Buchanan on the 
cover, struck a key-note that was 
at once patriotic and popular. 
Even now, amid much that has 
long gone out of date, there seems 
to us to be delightful reading in 
those early numbers. There was 
metal most attractive in those gos- 
siping papers on the Gypsies, in- 
spired, if not dictated, by Sir Walter 
Scott—as full of esprit as of know- 
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ledge of the subject. The race of 
vagabonds and “ sorners” and mas- 
terful thieves had become the ob- 
jects of most romantic interest 
since the novel-reader had been 
taken to the ruined roof-trees of 
Derncleugh — had been introduced 
to “Tod” Gabriel on the hills of 
the Liddell ; and the randy beggar- 
wife, faithful to the death, had 
died by Dirk Hatteraick’s pistol in 
the cavern. To our fancy, there 
is no finer passage in all Scott’s 
poetry than Meg Merrilies’s prose 
apostrophe to the weak laird of 
Ellangowan, when he was brought 
face to face with the vagrants his 
bailiffs had driven from _ their 
hearths; nothing more touching 
than her regretful reference to the 
good old easy times, and her allu- 
sion to the wild devotion of her 
people. Then came ‘ Mansie Wauch,’ 
by Delta, and some of the very best 
of Galt’s Scottish novels, claiming 
precedence in that.perennial scries 
of fiction which has been streaming 
ever since through our columns; 
to be followed, no long time after- 
wards, by that charming military 
story, ‘The Subaltern,’ from the pen 
of the ex-Chaplain-General of the 
Forces, who, we are glad to say, is 
still alive, the father of the contri- 
butors to ‘ Maga.’ From that time 
forward, with neither stint nor 
check, the Magazine has_ been 
standing sponsor to English clas- 
sic. For many years it may be 
said to have owed the lion’s share 
of its attractions to the vigorous 
versatility of Wilson and Lockhart. 
Besides the long and lively course 
of ‘The Noctes,’? what an infinite 
variety of tales and essays, poems 
and critiques, Christopher scattered 
broadcast! The flow of wit and 
scholarship, of pathos and keen 
critical humour, was inexhaustible. 
With Professor Wilson as with Sir 
Walter Scott, to appreciate the au- 
thor, one should know something 
of the man. With a redundance 
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of bodily health that reacted on 
his mental activity, never was there 
a more large-minded or great-heart- 
ed gentleman. We recognise the 
gentle strength of his nature, when 
he stood bareheaded of a win- 
ter day at the funeral of his old 
comrade in literature, the Ettrick 
Shepherd—the solitary mourner of 
his class. He was too earnest not 
to be sometimes severe, but his 
hardest hitting was straightforward 
and above-board; and though his 
bite might be savage, there was no 
venom in it. We know very few 
essayists who have made their in- 
dividuality so vivid to us, and 
hence the home-like and inexpres- 
sible charm of his writing. Had 
his lines been cast in a different lot 
of life, he might have been such a 
humble genius and genial vagabond 
as old Edie Ochiltree. The “ cal- 
Jant ” who was lost in the moorland 
parish, where “Tittle Kit” had 
been sent to be educated by the 
worthy minister — who risked his 
life in shooting sparrows with the 
rusty gun that had to be supported 
on the shoulders of two or three of 
his schoolfellows—grew up into the 
accomplished sportsman of “ Chris- 
topher in his Sporting Jacket.” No 
wonder that the stalwart professor 
of moral philosophy, who loved the 
shores of Windermere and the soli- 
tary tarns of the Lake country ; who 
dropped his red-deer in the “ for- 
ests of the Thane,” and the grouse 
on the wild moors of Dalnacar- 
doch ; who was such a “ fell hand” 
with the “ flee ” in the Tweed and its 
tributaries, and was only beaten by 
the neck, teste the Shepherd, by the 
Flying Tailor of Ettrick “ himsel’,” 
—should have kept the kindly fresh- 
ness of his spirits unimpaired, and 
had a somewhat supercilious con- 
tempt for those he sweepingly des- 
ignated as Cockneys, Wilson, in 
his manly frankness, detested false 
sentiment and fine-spun theories, 
with all that was affected and arti- 
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ficial in social conventionalities : he 
held to those old-fashioned ideas of 
fast party fidelity and public patri- 
otism which it became the fashion 
to decry as the signs of narrow- 
mindedness by those who might 
envy his logic and his eloquence. 
Were his writings less universally 
known, we would willingly linger 
over his memory, for he has left his 
mark on the Magazine. What 
the author of the Waverley Novels 
was to fiction, Christopher North 
was to magazine-writing: and he 
must have ‘sensibly influenced the 
tone of many a man of talent, who 
may fairly put forward pretensions 
to originality. 

From Wilson we pass by a nat- 
ural succession to Professor Ay- 
toun, a kindred spirit in many re- 
spects. Aytoun, while thoroughly 
cosmopolitan — witness his ‘ Bon- 
Gaultier’ ballads, executed in 
partnership with Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin—was at the same time charac- 
teristically Scottish; and much of 
what we have said of his prototype 
applies to him. All the Lays that 
elicited from southern reviewers the 
admission that Scotland could sti!l 
boast of a poet, appeared originally 
in the pages of ‘ Maga.’ So did an 
iastalment of the germ of that ad- 
mirable parody ‘ Firmilian,’ which 
agreeably tickled the subjects it 
scarified — see the lately-published 
memoir of Sydney Dobell. A 
fragment of ‘ Firmilian’ was pub- 
lished as a review of a poem 
of the spasmodic school. It was 
done so cleverly, and was so ex- 
eecedingly natural, that it com- 
pletely took in one of the devotees 
of the “ spasmodics,” who had been 
in the habit of denouncing the in- 
justice of ‘ Maga.” Whereupon Ay- 
toun finished and published the ex- 
travaganza, which surpassed alike 
the beauties and eccentricities of the 
gentlemen he so ingeniously satir- 
ised. And apropos to Aytoun, we 
may refer to the collections of ‘ Tales 
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from Blackwood,’ literally so volu- 
minous, which have proved by their 
very wide circulation the charity 
that suggested the idea of reprint- 
ing them. For perhaps there is no 
happier story-satire in the language 
than his “ How we got up the Glen- 
mutchkin Railway ;” not.to speak 
of others of his contributions, such 
as the “ Emerald Studs,” “ How we 
got into the Tuileries ”—a veritable 
foreshadowing of the follies and 
frenzy of the Commune—and “ How 
I became a Yeoman.’ 

The piquancy of a dressed salad 
or a mayonnaise lies in the con- 
flicting ingredients that are artisti- 
cally blended. So De Quincey was 
a welcome guest at the imaginary 
symposia in Gabriel’s Road, as he 
was an honoured member of the 
fraternity of the Magazine. Yet 
there could hardly have been a 
greater contrast to Christopher, the 
hero of “the sporting jacket,” 
than the dreamy philosopher, who, 
in spite of diligent searching, had 
never discovered a bird’s nest, be- 
cause he always took his rambles in 
the country between - sunset and 
sunrise. The ‘Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater’ excepted, all De 
Quincey’ s most striking works were 
given to the world in the Maga- 
zine. And there is one aspect in 
which the conjunction of Wilson 
aud De Quincey in its pages is espe- 
cially worth noting. Tor they may 
be said unquestionably to have 
given contemporary criticism its 
present form and spirit, when they 
usserted the supremacy of nature as 
a standard over the affectation and 
morbid sentiment of the Cockney 
school of their day. 

In as different a vein as can be 
imagined, yet no less likely to live, 
are the sea-tales of ‘Tom Cringle.’ 
The ‘ Log’ and the ‘ Cruise of the 
Midge’ are simply inimitable in 
their way. They had never been 
anticipated by anything in similar 
style, and they have never since 
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been even tolerably copied. It 
was so strange that they should 
-have been written by a landsman, 
that people were slow to believe it. 
We have heard it reported that 
professional critics can bit off a flaw 
here and there, when “ Tom ” sends 
his seamen aloft among the spars and 
the rigging, or is handling his craft 
in a gale on a lee-shore. .We defy 
the uninitiated even to doubt, so 
admirable is the vraisemblance, if 
not the omniscience. But the grand 
triumph of Michael Scott’s genius 
is in the apparent absence of any- 
thing approaching to art. He is the 
hearty sailor, full of life and animal 
spirits, recalling his adventures with 
the enthusiasm that comes of reviv- 
ing pleasant associations. We see 
him back again in the midshipman’s 
berth with the reefers as he sits 
vehind the Madeira decanter spark- 
ling to the wax lights. “ Poor as I 
am,” he observes, in his bluff nauti- 
cal lingo, “to me, mutton-fats are 
damnable.” Or, luxuriating in the 
crisp biscuits and salt-junk, which he 
prefers to rarer delicacies—‘“ Ay! 
you may turn up your nose, my 
fine fellow, but better men than 
you have agreed with me.” And 
then how his pen runs on, as mém- 
ories crowd upon him in actual 
inspiration! And how lightly and 
naturally he can change the vein, 
‘passing from gay to grave, and from 
the picturesque to the familiar! 
Now you are among a knot of 
jovial spirits in the wardroom, in a 
running fire of wit, anecdote, and 
repartee, pleasantly flavoured by a 
whiff of the brine and the powder. 
Now asail is sighted, and there is the 
excitement of a stern-chase before all 
hands are piped away to quarters. 
What can be more animating than 
the “ Action with the Slaver,” when 
the lumbering Spaniard, jammed up 
against the Cuban coast, has been 
laid aboard by the “tidy little 
Wave”? or the involuntary cruise 
in that “tiny Hooker,” when, pay- 
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ing the penalty of his indiscreet curi- 
osity, Lieutenant Cringle is walked 
past the windows of the comfort- 
able sleeping-room he has quitted, 
to be carried into captivity by 
Obed under the very guns of the 
Gleam and the Firebrand. The 
incidents crowded upon incidents 
in all the impressive intensity of 
this illusive realism, might’ have 
made the fortunes of a score of sen- 
sational sea-novels. But what we 
admire even more are the masterly 
descriptions. Unfamiliar scenery 
takes form and shape; strange and 
barbarous races change to familiar 
acquaintances; the glow and glories 
of the tropics are borne. into our 
very souls) We know not how 
it may be with other people, but 
since we used to wrap ourselves up 
in ‘Tom Criugle’ in the days of 
our boyhood, we have always had 
an affectionate longing for the West 
Indies: nay, we have even had a 
kindly feeling for the plague-strick- 
en coasts of West Africa, since we 
went up “the noble river” among 
the slaving gentry and the mephitic 
exhalations in the company of Brail 
and Lanyard and old “ Davie 
Doublepipe.” For that reason we 
own to having been disappointed in 
everything we have since read on 
those countries,—even in Kingsley’s 
‘At Last,—though we had hoped 
that the Rector of Eversley was 
the very man to do them justice, as 
he had fully shared our anticipa- 
tions and impressions. If we set 
foot on the wharves of Kingston to- 
morrow, we are persuaded that we 
should feel ourselves thoroughly at 
home, though we might be sadly 
impressed by the changes of time, 
—by the ruin of those hospitable 
merchants and planters,—even—tell 
it not in Gath—by the results of the 
emancipation, which turned whole 
households of attached and industri- 
ous slaves into a listless, indolent, 
good-for-nothing peasantry. We 
should recall those rides in merry 
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company, through morning mists or 
noon-day sunshine, where the tropi- 
cal luxuriance of the landscape, the 
magnificent shapes of the cloud- 
capped mountains, and the com- 
manding views through the limpid 
air, over hill, and dale, and azure 
ocean, were unrolled before*our en- 
raptured eyes in the most pictur- 
esque of all Turneresque panoramas, 

And like every born humorist, 
Michael Scott had a dash of 
almost melancholy seriousness in 
his nature. He is never more 
eloquent than among those scenes 
of beauty that are either gloomy 
or even oppressively melancholy,— 
witness the moonlight “ nocturne ” 
on the broad bosom of the West 
African river, rolling its torrent 
onwards to the broken bar, between 
the pestilential mangrove copses on 
its muddy banks; or the break of 
the morning there, when the mists 
are melting before the fiery splen- 
dours of the ascending sun; or the 
reverie on the translucent waters 
of the Cuban creek, when the 
Firebrand is threading the nar- 
row passage that winds under the 
batteries of the Moro Castle; or 
the interview with “the Pirate’s 
Leman” on her deathbed, when the 
hurricane is bursting over the house 
and the hills are gliding down 
into the valleys. His impulses 
towards the pathetic became occa- 
sionally incontrollable, and when 
his feelings were stirred he wrote 
as they moved him. We are per- 
suaded of that, because he shows 
so evidently a horror of “ boring ” 
his readers, or becoming mawk- 
ishly sentimental. Like Byron in 
“Don Juan,” or his own Aaron 
Bang, who had been betrayed for 
once into solemn talk over the 
duckweed-covered waters of the 
mountain pool in Hayti, he always 
hastens to pass from the one ex- 
treme to the other. Thus he 
breaks away at the Moro, when the 
steward is made to avnounce that 


dinner is waiting; and he hastens 
to dive into the captain’s cabin, 
where they have a merry night, 
“and some wine, and some fun, 
and there an end.” And we may 
be sure indeed, when he has been 
exceptionally grave or pathetic, 
that his melancholy is the prelude 
to some “excellent fooling.” In 
short, he never stales in his infinite 
variety of mood; and if we are 
conscious that we have been be- 
trayed into an undue digression 
on him, it is because we owe 
him profound gratitude as one of 
the writers whom we delight to 
dip into again and again, though 
we have pretty nearly got him by 
heart. We fear, besides, that he 
is not nearly so well known now- 
adays as he deserves to be; and 
how we envy those who may have 
hitherto been strangers to him, 
should they make his acquaintance 
upon our introduction ! 

Looking at him in that point of 
view, we may plead forgiveness for 
writing of “Tom,” as we love to call 
him, and giving him a relatively 
long notice, Many of the contri- 
butors who succeeded him have be- 
come household words and classics 
wherever the English tongue is 
spoken or English literature held 
in regard, There is W arren, with 
his ‘ Diary of a Late Physician > and 


his ‘Ten Thousand a-Year.’ He’ 


passed medicine, law, and divinity 
successively through his hands in 
three successive romances; and it 
was but natural that the lawyer 
and active politician should have 
made his legal and political romance 
the most masterly of the three, 
‘Ten Thousand a-Year’ will always 
be a historical memoir pour servir 
those who care to study the polit- 
ical situation in England after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. Bul- 
wer and George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and “Trollope, and most 
novelists of mark, have since de- 
scribed the humours of the canvass- 
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ing committees and the hustings, 
But without indulging in any com- 
parisons, we may safely say that 
no one of them has surpassed the 
humorous excitement of the neck- 
and-neck contest for Yatton, And 
then the dramatic romance of the 
great Yatton case! Surely never 
were musty legal documents and 
shrivelled parchments handled so 
‘freshly: the fluctuations in the 
grand trial at the York  assizes 
remind you of “the gentle passage 
of arms” in ‘Ivanhoe, in the lists 
of the neighbouring Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. You listen breathlessly, 
and throw yourself into the speeches, 
as champion faces champion, and 
Mr. Subtle breaks a lance with the 
Attorney-General, As certain dilet- 
tanti students are in the habit of 
going to Dumas as an agreeable 
authority on the French history of 
the League aud the Fronde, so we 
believe there are many of us who 
have learned our English law, and 
taken our notions of the forensic 
powers of Lords Abinger, Brougham, 
&c., from the great suit of “ Doe 
dem. Titmouse, versus Joiter and 
others,” and from such portraits by 
Warren as Subtle and Quicksilver, 
George Eliot’s ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life’ were written for the Maga- 
zine; and with all our admiration 
for the extraordinary power which 
has ripened so wonderfully with 
experience and maturity, in our 
opinion she has scarcely surpassed 
them. The intuitive percepticn of 
character; the profound _ intelli- 
gence of the human heart, and the 
intense. sensibility to human moods 
and feelings; the subdued drollery 
and the ready sympathy, were all 
naturally rehaussé by a freshness 
that must almost inevitably fade 
more or less, Then look at the late 
Lord Lytton. First comes the 
Caxton series, culminating in 
‘My Novel;’ and perhaps in the 
whole range of English literature, 
in its comprehensive grasp of the 
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motley life of England, there is no- 
thing to rival that remarkable book, 
The statesman and the refined man 
of fashion, the country gentleman, 
the artist, the student, and the 
practical philosopher, have em- 
bodied all their multifarious ex- 
periences in it. Seldom has there 
been so striking a group of more 
noble portraits, so set off by their sur- 
roundings or more graphically re- 
produced. If anything, Bulwer was 
in the habit of going to extremes 
in idealising the characters he held 
up for admiration ; ; and the loftiest 
of them were stately almost to for- 
mality, in their habits of thought 
as in their forms of speech. But in 
days when we fear humanity tends 
to degenerate, that was the safe 
side to err upon; and we can never 
take up one of Bulwer’s late novels 
without rising a better and a wiscr 
man for the reading of it; while 
such manly or exalted conceptions 
as Squire Hazeldean and Eger- 
ton, Lord L’Estrange, Riccabocca, 
and Parson Dale, were thrown into 
higher relief by the knowledge dis- 
played of the shady side of our 
nature in such finished scoundrels 
as Randal and Peschiera and Baron 
Levy. And it is to be remarked 
that ‘The Caxtons,’ with its suc- 
cessors, were conceived in an en- 
tirely novel style by a writer who 
stands almost alone for the varied 
originality of his resources. They 
rank now incontestably as the first 
of his fictions; and we may take 
some credit for having given them 
to our readers on their merits, when 
we might have been tempted to 
give them a sensational introduc- 
tion, with all the advantages of the 
author’s name. In his essays of the 
Caxtoniana set were embodied the 
teachings of a most practical famil- 
iarity with life, by a. man of the 
world who had a supreme contempt 
for all that was false, base, and ig- 
noble. Gay young men about town, 
would-be aspirants to fashionable 
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notoriety, who laughed at the 
morality of recluses and held. lec- 
tures from the pulpit in horror, 
might be content to profit by the 
high-minded teachings that were 
replete with wit and worldly wis- 
dom, It is a melancholy satis- 
faction that our connection with 
Lord Lytton was being drawn 
closer year after year, till his death 
cut short that last of his novels 
which had excited so much criti- 
eal curiosity. It was a proof the 
more of his inexhaustible versa- 
tility, that in bringing out his 
‘Parisians,’ he was still able to 
shelter himself to a grea‘ extent 
under the mask of the anony- 
mous. We do not say, that when 
the secret was made public, there 
were not suggestive touches that 
might have betrayed the author- 
ship. But it is almost unprece- 
dented that so thoughtful and pro- 
lific a writer should have retained 


his inventive variety, as well as the 
vigour of his execution, entirely un- 
impaired to the last. 

"Talking of prolific novelists and 
such pregnant essays as the ‘Cax- 


toviana,’ reminds us of another val- 
ued and lamented friend. For many 
a year “ Cornelius O’ Dowd” was one 
of the mainstays of the Magazine. 
For many a year, in unstinted pro- 
fusion, he lavished those manifold 
literary gifts that, with him as with 
Lord Lytton, appeared practically 
inexhaustible. Time had _ toned 
down the rollicking joviality of the 
author of ‘Charles O’Malley’ and 
the scrapegrace heroes of the mess, 
But the mirthful humour flowed free- 
ly as ever, and the intuitive know- 
ledge of life had deepened and wid- 
ened, Like other distinguished lit- 
erary men, Lever had consented to 
banish himself in the consular ser- 
vice. Possibly, the seclusion of exile 
was not unfavourable te his unflag- 
ging powers of production. At least 
he was less exposed to those social 
seductions which must have proved 


a snare at home to one who was so 
great a favourite of society. It is 
certain that Lever to the last would 
always answer to the call; and that 
he could be safely counted upon at 
the shortest notice for a story that 
would show slight traces of haste, 
While the distance from which 
he looked on seemed to tend to 
give breadth and quickness to 
his political vision without dim- 
ming the penetrating sagacity of 
his insight, there was no lighter 
or more lively pen than that of 
the work-worn veteran. He had 
always much of the French verve 
and esprit, and he lost far less 
than he gained by living with men 
more than with blue-books and 
daily newspapers. Seldom has any 
one had a more happy faculty of 
treating the gravest questions with 
a playful earnestness which compel- 
led attention, while it carried his 
readers along with him; of min- 
gling wit and drollery with sound 
sense and satire, and making ridi- 
cule and good-humoured badinage 
do the work of irritating invective. 
He had learned to know, like the 
great Swedish statesman, with how 
little wisdom the world may be 
governed ; and having ceased to be 
scandalised by the blunders he ex- 
posed, he treated them with the 
benevolent tolerance of resignation. 

By a on unnatural chain of as- 
sociations, we are carried back from 
Lever to pee na of our contribu- 
tors, who translated the adventures 
of sensational fiction into action. 
George Ruxton’s adventures were 
even more romantic and spirit- 
stirring than thosée of ‘ Con Cregan,’ 
the Irish ‘Gil Blas.’ There have 
been few more extraordinary men— 
no more daring explorer; and had 
his career not been cut prematurely 
short, England would have heard 
a great deal more of him. With 
winning manners and _highly-cul- 
tivated tastes, Ruxton had a pas- 
sion for the existence of the prim- 
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itive savage; toil and hardship 
were positive enjoyment to him; 
and he was never happier than 
when he had taken his life in his 
hand, with the chance of having 
his “ hair lifted” at any moment. 
His self-reliance was indomitable; 
his spirits rose in his own society, 
away among the wolves and the 
coyotes of the wilderness; and yet 
he could make himself so much at 
home among the trappers and the 
mountain- men, that those rude 
specimens of half-savage society 
had learned to-look on him as one 
of themselves. Born hunter and 
vagabond as he seemed, he wrote 
with a grace and easy dramatic 
power which many an eminent pro- 
fessional littérateur might have en- 
vied. The ‘Life in the Far West,’ 
which “ Blackwood” brought out in 
a series of articles, may still be re- 
garded as a standard authority on 
countries which have changed but 
little, and races that, in the course of 


exterminaticn, had hardly changed 


at all. As for the narrative of 
the long ride through New Mexico 
to the upper waters of the Divide, 
where, like Con Cregan, he “ struck 
the Chihuahua trail,” it is impos- 
sible not to follow it with the most 
intense interest. How the ‘adven- 
turer passed by sacked villages and 
jealously-guarded presidios through 
a country that was raided by roving 
Indianzs—how he escaped assassina- 
tion by his solitary follower—how 
he saved himself from snow-drifts, 
and starvation, and death from ex- 
posure to the bitter cold—how he 
ran the gauntlet of war-parties and 
lurking savages, and managed to 
forage in winter for himself and his 
beasts, so as to keep body and soul 
together, —all that is told with a 
vigorous simplicity which, ‘almost 
incredible as the story often sounds, 
carries irresistible conviction of its 
truth. George Ruxton was among the 
foremost of that race of accomplished 
explorers, who came home from 
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experiences of privation and peril 
to write books which must have 
been literary successes independ- 
ently of their intrinsic interest. 
From Indian fighting on the 
Mexican frontier to the Carlist wars 
of old Spain is an easy transitton, 
and Ruxton and his writings remind 
us of Hardman. Before betaking 
himself to letters, which seemed 
his natural vocation, Hardman had 
tried his hand at arms, and in 
these he might have attained equal 
distinction. He came back from 
serving in the Spanish Legion to 
embody his adventures and obser: 
rations in some of the most excit- 
ing stories that have ever enlivened 
our pages. In spite of constitu- 
tional experiments and the intro- 
duction of Liberal rule, Spain and 
the genuine Spanish people have 
changed almost as little as Mexico 
and the Mexicans; and in Hard- 
man’s novel, ‘The Student of Sala- 
manca,’ we have pictures of Spanish 
life that might be reproduced in some 
pronunciamento of to-morrow. Noth- 
ing can be more inspiriting than*the 
exploits of the dashing ” Christino 
captain, who had been driven to 
choose his side by the cruelty of 
the Carlist partisans. Nothing 
more telling or more characteristic 
than the story of the love-affair ; 
the Carlist attack on the house of 
old Herrera; the glimpses of the 
match at ball; of the soldiers car- 
ousing in the ventas ; of the gipsy 
shaving the poodle by the watch- 
fires in camp ; of the Mochuelo and 
his band out “on the rampage ;’ 
of the confinement and escapes of 
Don Luis and Don Baltasar; of the 
veteran sergeant extricating ‘himself 
from the ambush where. all his 
comrades had fallen,—all these are 
actual photographs of incidents of 
partisan warfare. Hardman had not 
only travelled and fought in the 
Peninsula, but he had lived in close 
companionship with Cervantes and 
Le Sage; and in his vivid pages 
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he has caught the very spirit of the 
genius of those masters of Spanish 
romance. 

From the men who had put epics 
and ballads in action, we turn to the 
most fascinating of feminine poets, 
and can glance back through our 
pages on some of the most charm- 
ing of their pieces, Conspicuous 
among them are Mrs, Hemans, Mrs. 
Southey, and Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing with her ‘Cry of the Children ;’ 
and there are others who will come 
forward in the crowd, when we look 
back in a final retrospect. We owe 
not a few contributions to George 
Henry Lewes, and many more to 
William Smith, the author of 
‘ Thorndale.’ Smith likewise had 
a powerfully philosophical intellect, 
and his writings were invariably 
characterised by striking vigour and 
originality. Ferrier, also, the great 
Scotch metaphysician, and a writer 
whe seemed to have the faculty of 
transmuting philosophy into poetry 
without the loss of its weightier 
elements, first gave many of his 
more notable papers to the world 
through our pages. Then there 
was Croly—ua constant contributor 
—whose novel of ‘Salathiel,’ with 
its rapid changes of scene and re- 
markable variety of dramatic inci- 
dent, was so widely read at the 
time, and well deserves to be re- 
membered, Among the earliest of 
our friends was pleasant James 
White, author of the ‘ Eighteen 
Christian Centuries, who contri- 
buted ‘Sir Frizzle Pumpkin,’ 
‘Nights at Mess,” &c.; and Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, whose ‘ Father 
Tom and the Pope’ is a gem of 
audacious Irish humour unsur- 
passed in the writings of either 
Lever or Magiun. The higher 
culture of the universities has also 
always had good representatives, 
Eagles “the Sketcher,” who for 
long was our art-critic, excelled in 
his vocation, and was gifted with 
an extraordinary command of his 


pen, as the editor of ‘Fors Cla- 
vigera’ had some reason to know, 
Coming to our own day, to Lucas 
Collins, the editor of the ‘ Ancient 
Classics,’ we owe many charming 
disquisitions, many masterly criti- 
cisms. We feel it to be more 
delicate as we draw nearer to 
our own times, and are tempted 
to make allusion to living celeb- 
rities. But at least we may take 
the opportunity of barely naming 
afew of them, leaving the reputa- 
tion they have made to the appre- 
ciation of the public. Place aux 
dames, and succeeding the bevy of 
poetesses we have alluded to above 
comes Mrs, Oliphant, whose connec- 
tion with us began with ‘ Katie 
Stewart.’ The lowly-born maiden 
who was welcomed only too warmly 
by the long-descended Erskines, is 
the heroine of a very perfect little 
Scots story, which yields in no 
degree to ‘ Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
of Sunnyside,’ There was much, 
besides, which it might be tedious 
to detail, before the appearance 
of the ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ 
which were at once made famous by 
‘Salem Chapel.’ It wou!d be more 
than superfluous in this present 
year of grace to launch out in praise 
of one of our most valued friends, 
since happily we may hope that for 
many a day to come Mrs. Oliphant 
will speak for herself in our col- 
umns, Then there are Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Reade, and Robert 
Blackmore; John Hill Burton, 
Laurence Oliphant, William Story, 
and R, H. Patterson: while among 
soldiers who vary their severer pro- 
fessional studies with recreations in 
general literature and fiction, are 
the Hamleys, the author of the 
‘ Battle of Dorking,’ Colonel Lock- 
hart, and others. There are be- 
sides contributors whom we have 
even more scruples in naming, 
and whose names are now being 
made in our columns just as those 
of their predecessors were. And 
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us reiterate, that of the writers we 
have mentioned—there are excep- 
tions that of course will strike 
everybody — most had their first 
introduction to the literary world 
through ‘ Maga ;’ and published the 
works to which they first owed 
their fame in its pages. They were 
unknown to literary society when 
they made their first literary success 
with us; and we may observe, that 
in the system of advertising names 
adopted by many of the younger 
serials, they would never have had a 
similar opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves. We presume that 
there is something to be said on 
either side ; but we fancy that, so far 
as the satisfying of our readers is con- 
cerned, argument, as well as experi- 
ence is decidedly in favour of our 
own system. We have always pre- 
ferred to leave each separate article 
to be commended or condemned for 
itself, or, at all events, with the 
reflected prestige of the company in 
which it chances to find itself. We 
believe our practice to be a safe 
one, even in the case of writers of 
name and experience. It is hardly 
in human nature not to be hasty 
and careless in the workmanship, 
when you are assured that your 
simple name will suffice to push 
the sale of a magazine; and 
when a man takes merely to trad- 
ing on his name, he is tempted to 
“turn” his intcllectual capital too 
quickly. If he is versatile, emo- 
tional, and impulsive; if his pecu- 
liar genius is given to confounding 
fanciful speculations with soundly- 
reasoned theories, and writing sen- 
sational-political romance on the 
strength of crude judgments, then 
the fever of fiurried activity is apt 
to become a chronic disease. His 
articles want consistency and back- 
bone; his style becomes florid, dif- 
fuse, and redundant; his sentences 
are inextricably entangled ; and there 
is a breakdown in the very grammar. 
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Authors of genius or talent 
must make a beginning, and though 
there may be the defects of inex- 
perience in the first of their work, 
yet it is almost sure to have the ines- 
timable charm of freshness. There 
are novel-writers and novel-writers ; 
and some who make ample incomes 
by their indefatigable pens have 
steadily improved to a certain point 
with patience and practice. But 
it will be found, we believe, that 
mavy of our cleverest novelists 


chave never greatly excelled their 


maiden production; and we can re- 
call many an instance where they 
have never equalled it. They may 
grow more pretentious and more 
profound; they have developed 
their ingenuity and in the techni- 
calities of their art, as they have 
advanced in their knowledge of men 
and manners; yet in becoming less 
simple, and naturally unaffected, 
they may lose at least as much as 
they have gained. Then, as we are 
glad to know, there are the ties of 
gratitude and friendship. The man 
who has received a kindly recogni- 
tion of his powers, at a time when 
he was essaying them with natu- 
ral diffidence, can hardly help re- 
taining some life-long regard towards 
those who gave him seasonable en- 
couragement ; while the directors of 
a magazine feel grateful in their 
turn to the talent that has been 
infusing fresh blood in their veins, 
Intimacies, literary and social, are 
founded on mutual esteem ; and for 
ourselves, we are glad to say that 
these literary friendships, confirmed 
by constant personal intercourse, 
have generally only terminated with 
life. If such genial relations carry 
their inevitable penalty, it is only 
to say that sorrows are inseparable 
from existence. It is sad enough 
from time to time to have to de- 
plore those losses that have fallen 
heavily of late on the Magazine by 
the deaths of so many of its 
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stanchest contributors. Time may 
be trusted in some shape to fill the 
blanks; while the works of those 
who are gone will remain as monu- 
ments to their memories. Yet it is 
sometimes difficult not to repine at 
the loss of the inestimable literary 
treasures that have been laboriously 
accumulated through a lifetime, and 
which cannot be transmitted by 
bequest. We must bid farewell to 
the ripe and gifted friend just when 
we feel most reluctant to spare him ; 
and we are left to Jament the invalu- 
able store he was turning to such 
excellent purpose. 

We can understand that there 
are stronger reasons than there once 
were for bringing out a new peri- 
odical under the patronage of well- 
known names. It would seem 
that the ground is never so fully 
occupied that there is not room for 
a fresh success ; and yct the compe- 
tition is excessive, and the struggle 
for existence must be a hard one. 
Among the crowd of familiar friends 


and well-established favourites, un- ° 


titled respectability might be put 
out of its pain before it had fair op- 
portunity to assert itself. Whereas 
the reading world, eager for novelty 
like the citizens of Athens, may be 
induced to prick its ears to a pre- 
liminary flourish of trumpets. The 
prospectus ought to go for much ; it 
should shadow out, if possible, some 
feature of startling originality, and, 
at all events, be a masterpiece of 
seductive promise. As a matter of 
fact, we can seldom couscicntiously 
congratulate its composer either on 
the ingenuity of novel resource or 
on the ability of the literary execu- 
tion, We have remarked, as arule, 
and it has struck us as singular, 
that the carte du pays is apt to be 
commonplace. It may possibly 
be that the editor feels that the 
eyes of England and of jealous 
rivals are upon him; and he 
may be weighed down under the 
oppression of his literary respon- 
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sibilities. We have often fan- 
cied that he might profitably take 
a hint from those City gentlemen, 
who, when they launched their 
magnificent schemes on the Stock 
Exchange, and asked their credul- 
ous countrymen for millions, used 
to call in the services of a professed 
financial artist to draw up their 
advertisement. Being perfectly dis- 
passionate, and having no stake 
beyond a heavy commission, the 
charmer brought his tact and ex- 
perience to bear; he did his work 
with an untrammelled fancy, and 
generally did it effectively. But if 
the prospectus be bald or halting, 
that is of the less consequence, as 
the promoters of the periodical have 
surer cards to follow. They can 
print, in long-drawn parallel col- 
umns, the list of their promised 
supporters. A very imposing cata- 
logue it will be, and assorted with 
extreme liberality on the most com- 
prehensive principles. We have been 
adverting to City matters, and prais- 
ing Aytoun’s ‘Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way’ as a City story. Just as the 
Highland chiefs, when they “ pit 
their best foot foremost,” the Low- 
land landed gentry, and the “ great 
Dissenting interest,” were impartial- 
ly represented on the Glenmutch- 
kin Board, that they might invite 
the confidence of various classes of 
constituents ; so the programme of 
the associated contributors should 
have attraction for each sub-section 
of the community. ‘There are cab- 
inet ministers with the heaven-given 
mission of setting the world to 
rights on every conceivable point. 
There are reformers whom an in- 
scrutable Providence has relegated 
to private stations, but who raise 
their voices all the more vociferous- 
ly, and are the most enthusiastic 
converts to their own eloquence. 
There are financiers who come near 
to perfection as theorists, and statists 
who can make figures prove almost 
anything. There are social econo- 
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mists with hobbies of their own, war- 
ranted to relieve our civilisation of 
its miseries; and educationists who 
are infallible in relation to school 
boards. There are fussy historians 
who mistake themselves for politi- 
cians, and poetical philanthropists 
who pride themselves on being 
practical, There are popular di- 
vines of every creed and shade of 
opinion, who find scarcely sufficient 
elbow-room in their pulpits; and 
there are scientific sceptics who ex- 
press a condescending regard for the 
religion they labour indefatigably to 
undermine. There are strategists, 
and travellers, and consuls, and mis- 
sionaries, with possibly a sprinkling 
of archbishops, and ambassadors, 
and law peers,—and with all these 
come the professional gentlemen of 
the pen, who are in the end the real 
backbone of the periodical. These 
eminent gentlemen lend their names, 
and probably promise the contingent 
reversion of their services; though, 


if they were regularly to forward 
contributions to the Magazine, it 
would have to make its appearance 
at least twice in the week, It 
settles down in reality to a working 
staff, that does a full half of the 


g; while the rest of the space 
is devoted to sensational articles by 
the brilliant celebrities that may be 
trusted to “ draw.” 

We have no desire to under- 
estimate the possible value of these 
articles. Other things being equal, 
genius is always preferable to mere 
clever mediocrity ; and there js a 
natural interest in the unreserved 
expression of opinion by a man who 
has been helping to make history, 
and who, by his talent for the 
stump or his parliamentary prestige, 
has been swaying great masses of 
the populace, But we cannot help 
thinking that the thing is being 
overdone ; and the men we woul 
most willingly listen to, are the m 
we seldom or never hear. When 
Sir Henry Rawlinson is persuaded 


writing ; 
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to give his views on Central Asian 
politics, or Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe writes on the affairs of the 
East, every one reads, and reals 
with good reason. These men are 
among the greatest living authori- 
ties on subjects on which most of 
us are profoundly ignorant; and 
whether we give our assent to their 
ideas or differ from them, we know 
that they are the fruit of unrivalled 
experience. - Had Mr, Gladstone’s 
temperament been more deliberately 
reflective and cautious; had his 
mind been cast in a more philoso- 
phical mould, we should very gladly 
listen to him on a dozen different 
subjects. Few men are more nerv- 
ously eloquent in speech; few men 
ean put a doubtful argument more 
persuasively, Most thinkers, who in 
the heat of animated debate may say 
considerably more than they mean, 
become comparatively guarded when 
they take up the pen. But it is 
highly characteristic of Mr. Glad- 
stone, that he is more reckless in 
writing than in speech, In the 
House he has acquired the practice 
of a certain self-control, in the con- 
viction that any sophistry or ex- 
aggeration of statement must be 
promptly exposed or corrected. On 
the platform, before an assembly of 
admiring friends,—still more in the 
pages of a popular magazine,—he 
shakes himself loose from all sense 
of restraint, and gives himself up to 
the blind bent of his impulses. We 
can hardly misjudge him. ‘For, in 
the first place, we know that, in the 
multiplicity of his employments, it is 
impossible that he can do the scan- 
tiest justice to the articles that he 
turns out by the bushel on the most 
burning questions, domestic and 
international. In the next place, 
the internal evidence as to the 
haste with which they are dashed 
off is unmistakable. We have al- 
ready alluded to unmethodical 
arrangement, involved sentences, 
doubtful English, and __ slipshod 
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grammar, although these become 
of comparatively slight importance 
in the glitter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputation. Were the matter as 
weighty as the authors name 
ought to infer, we should resign 
ourselves to some additional trouble 
in interpreting him, or in follow- 
ing the entangled trains of his rea- 
soning. But the fact is, that in 
many instances his articles are 
merely the crude fancies of an ex- 
eeedingly able and gifted, but excit- 
able man, who has the dangerous 
knack of expressing most eloquent 
convictions on those questions on 
which he has just altered his mind, 
or to which he had flashed his 
thoughts the day before yesterday. 
In his case the evil begins to cure 
itself: for when Sir Oracle is per- 
petually opening his mouth, people 
cease to listen; and when predic- 
tions and warnings are being con- 
tinually falsified, few but the most 
fanatical devotees to the seer will 
attach any serious importance to 
them. It is, however, a precedent 
which may be followed with more 
dangerous results by public men 
of inferior eminence, but with self- 
control and more Machiavellian 
astuteness; while the habit of ex- 
pecting notorieties to attach their 
names to their articles often leads 
even presumably competent judges 
into very ludicrous blunders, when 
they have not their sign-posts to 
guide them. We could tell a 
story of a most disparaging notice 
in a very ably conducted weekly 
upon a series of articles on one 
of our recent “little wars.” The 
accofnplished critic took occasion 
to expose the blunders and _ short- 
comings of the writer, and was 
especially severe, not so much on 
the strategy of the expedition as 
on the writer’s narrative of it. Pos- 
sibly he might have seen reason to 
modify his remarks had he been 
aware that the author he criticised 
so cavalierly was really himself the 
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successful leader of the expedi- 
tion. 

The casting about for distin- 
guished names in all quarters has 
another consequence. Since these 
gentlemen hold most contradictory 
opinions, they must have an almost 
absolute latitude permitted them; 
and while the editor in great mea- 
sure relieves himself from respon- 
sibility, he is proportionately de- 
prived of control. There can be no 
question that his teams are power- 
ful and showy, but they are “strag- 
gling all over the place ;” and while 
his Jeaders are heading in one direc- 
tion, his wheelers are backing in 
another. So long as such reputa- 
tion as he has is likely to circu- 
late his article, each clever mono- 
maniac has carte blanche for the 
ventilation of his peculiar ideas. 
If he advocated them in a periodi- 
cal that was notoriously of his own 
way of thinking, -it would be well 
and good, Standing on the safe 
foundations of the E: iglish Con- 
stitution, we should not be sorry 
that even the advanced socialists 
had their orgaus; and short of 
preaching assassination, or actual 
sedition, we should leave their edi- 
tors undisturbed in Leicester Square. 
But it seems to us that an ingeni- 
ous theorist may do very consider- 
able mishief by being permitted to 
pass himself into the company of 
calm and judicious thinkers. We 
fancy we know something of the 
mass of omnivorous readers, and we 
have reason to doubt how far their 
acumen may be trusted to distinguish 
between what is good and evil. At 
best, many of them will skim the ar- 
ticles superficially, and be lightly 
impressed by plausible speculations 
adroitly veiled in seductive sophis- 
tries. A paradox which they fail 
to comprehend, and are quite in- 
competent to scrutinise, has an in- 
expressible charm for them. While, 
on the other hand, there are fan- 
atics on certain social and political 
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questions that must largely concern 
the national future, who have no 
scruples us to means which will be 
justified by the end, and who know 
at least as well as we the tempera- 
meat of the people they are writing 
for. It is their immediate object to 
make proselytes at avy price; and 
their personal vanity is interested 
besides in obtaining a respectful 
hearing. These shrewd apostles of 
some new and startling revelation 
have practised the art of making 
the worse seem the better reason; 
and in the easy flow of their vigorous 
language, can make specious fallacies 
pass for sterling truth, Probably 
the editor may have some secret 
sympathy. with them; at all events 
he appreciates the talent which 
ought to shed a lustre on his pages ; 
or it is possible that personally he 
may disagree with them entirely. 
In any case, he must wait till his 
next issue before applying to some 
other of his contributors for the an- 
tidote, and in the meantime the 
poison is diffusing itself unchecked, 
and may be inoculating many of his 
lighter-minded subscribers. 

Perhaps it may be old-fashioned 
prejudice, but our predilection for 
the system which bands contri- 
butors together on common prin- 
ciples has been confirmed by long 
experience. It strikes us, more- 
over, that there is much to be said 
for it on common-sense grounds; 
for it should be the object of a 
leading magazine to influence opin- 
ion for definite purposes; and not 
merely to enlighten the public, but 
to direct them. Surely that can be 
best done by concentrating and dis- 
ciplining its forces, and showing un- 
mistakable colours, to which earnest 
contributors may rally. The editor 


knows his men, and may be pre-. 


sumed to know his business. He 
respects their independence far too 
much to interfere gratuitously on 
points of detail, and may consent 
on minor points of difference to 
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waive his own personal opinions, 
But it is his to see that a certain 
consistency is preserved—to watch, 
above all, that nothing should sli 
in which shall essentially clash 
with the consistency of the maga- 
zine. The principles of the maga- 
zine may go to extremes; they may 
be stupidly reactionary or extrava- 
gantly radical. At all events, the 
reading public, being aware of their 
general drift, are prepared to accept 
them for what they are worth, ac- 
cording as they admit or reject the 
arguments; while the contributors, 
to all intents and purposes, are un- 
fettered. They are in quite a dif- 
ferent position from the leader- 
writers on the daily press, who are 
supposed to accept standing retain- 
ing fees, to abdicate their individ- 
uality, and to argue to order; or 
who may work in gangs of vari- 
ous political complexions, so that, 
should the paper see reason to shift 
its ground, it can employ a new but 
conscientious set of day-labourers. 
The political contributors to a 
magazine may either write or leave 
it alone; there need never be a 
lack of willing volunteers to fight 
its battles on the familiar lines, 
Nor does that homogeneous system 
imply any repression of free discus- 
sion. It merely marshals combat- 
ants on either side, so as to make - 
the most efficient use of their ser- 
vices; for periodicals of every shade 
of opinion have a general circula- 
tion, and the good old days are 
pretty well departed, when the 
magazine-subscriber was wedded to 
a single love, surrendering all right 
of private judgment. Now the 
stanchest party clubs must sub- 
scribe impartially to all newspapers 
and periodicals; and, indeed, it may 
be the manifestos which appear in 
the enemy’s camp that are read 
with the closest interest and 
attention. 

What between the claims of poli- 
tics and fiction with those of articles 
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on promiscuous subjects, literary re- 
viewing is apt to go to the wall, 
Nor do we believe it to be the 
province of the “ Monthlies” to un- 
dertake any methodical survey even 
of the representative books of the 
day. That ought to be left to the 
daily journals, “which should treat 
current literature as current news; 
or to those weekly literary news- 

apers which make reviewing one 
of the chief reasons of their being. 
To recognise and bring forward spe- 
cial merit; to sit as judge in appeal on 
the more hasty opinions of the daily 
and weekly press; and to maintain 
the higher and more cultivated 
standards of literary judgment—is 
the proper province of the magazine 
reviewer. But it must be confessed 
that in the Monthlies authors get 
unequal measure; and there are ris- 
ing men who may fairly complain of 
being ignored; while some rival of 
similar, though inferior, pretensions, 
bas the honours and the profit of 
general notice. The fact being, that, 
so far as authors are concerned, it 
is very much matter of luck, and 
partly matter of fashion. The name 
of the lion of a London season is 
naturally in people’s mouths; there 
is a run on his book at the circu- 
lating libraries; he has the art of 
making a thrilling narrative of 
adventurous travel or exploration : 
he has unearthed a race of anthro- 
pophagi in primeval forests, or has 
stumbled over a buried city or the 
traces of the lost tribes; or he may 
have broached some new and start- 
ling revelation, social, political, or 
religious, 2 and be making a host of 
admiring proselytes. His book, for 
one cause or another, recommends 
itself to the handling of some clever 
contributor, who sees in it the ma- 
terials for an article which shall be 
vigorous or original. Several writ- 
ers are struck “by the idea: two 
or three interesting papers make 
their appearance simultaneously, 
and others follow suit in due course. 


The subject of their praises has 
cause for congratulation ; and if he 
has been brought so conspicuously 
before the public, he may have de- 
served it by superior literary talent 
and the graceful charm of his style. 

Yet we cannot withhold a certain 
sympathy from the meritorious but 
more matter-of-fact explorer—from 
the laborious scholar or the indefat- 
igable archzologist—who sees the 
book comparatively neglected, on 
which he had hoped to rest a re- 
putation. The most enthusiastic 
pursuit of one’s favourite researches 
must be sweetened by the gratifica- 
tion of your legitimate vanity. At 
the same time, these hazards of the 
lottery are natural, and nobody need 
have reasonable ground of complaint. 
Perhaps the fairest way to do equal 
jastice between the readers of maga-* 
zines and the writers who deserve 
to be specially introduced to them, 
is to group a cluster of representa. 
tive books in a series of articles at 
irregular intervals. The reviewer 
goes to work on miscellaneous ma- 
terials, that supply all the demands 
of novelty and varicty. He can 
hardly betake himself to a more fas- 
cinating task than the sitting down 
to a well-spread library table, and 
picking and choosing among the 
volumes within reach of his band. 
Here a biography, there a book of 
travels: and when he has fagged 
his brain with some thoughtful 
political essays, he relaxes and in- 
spirits himself with a brilliant 
novel, We give him credit for 
cultivated and sympathetic hu- 
manity, and, as a rule, he will 
far rather praise than condemn. 
Yet every now and then he may 
feel irresistibly impelled to become 
prosecutor and executioner, as well 
as judge, when he dips his pen 
in gall, with the consciousness of 
an imperative daty. For there is 
a pretentious combination of dul- 
ness, egotism, and self - assurance, 
which clearly deserves exemplary 
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chastisement; and then the most 
lenient and kindly-disposed of crit- 
ics must have a satisfaction in lay- 
ing on the knout. Nor can we 
deny that there is a certain temp- 
tation to it, always assuming that 
you have fair and honourable ex- 
cuse, For a scarifying article is 
sure to find admirers, and the most 
benevolent of mortals will enjoy 
it with a chuckle, if the severity 
is relieved by genuine wit, and if 
the writer has shown cause for his 
strictures; although rude invective 
and unsupported abuse, should 
they have passed the supervision of 
an incompetent editor, will  in- 
fallibly miss their mark and recoil 
on the coarse assailant. 

Magazine poetry is scarcely made 
so much of now as it used to be 
fome half a century ago. Then, in 
the days of the “Drawing Room 
Annuals,” the “ Literary Souvenirs,” 
and the “Books of Beauty,” these 
ventures were often launched by 
poets themselves on their promo- 
tion. Naturally they exerted their 
best talent, and tried to turn out a 
copy of verses which should be the 
chief attraction of each of their 
issues; while the jealousy that is 
supposed to be characteristie of the 
poetic temperament was kept in 
check by prudential considerations. 
When each annual was running a 
neck-and-neck race with its neigh- 
bour, no practical editor could pos- 
sibly afford to reject the effusions 
of riyal children of the Muses. We 
- do not say that the verses in those 
annuals were pitched on a very 
exalted key. They were sweet 
rather than sublime, and neat 
rather than thoughtful, But they 
were often melodious and graceful 
of their kind, and fairly satisfied 
the taste of the times. And now 
and again one of the heaven-born 
bards might be prevailed upon to 
air his pinions in their pages. 
In the lives of Scott and Byron, 
Campbell, Moore, and Southey, we 
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have repeated application for elee- 
mosynary contributions, although, 
indeed, they were eleemosynary 
only in the sense that they were 
prayed for in the humblest and 
most flattering terms. For the 
proposal was generally coupled with 
the offer of a tempting douceur ; and 
sometimes the remuneration was 
exceedingly handsome, even con- 
sidering the reputation of the im- 
mortal who earned it. Nowadays, 
tastes seem to have altered; and 
magazine poetry is rather a drag 
than otherwise. Poets who look 
either to the main chance or to 
immortality, or to both, appear to 
aim at more ambitious work, and 
to prefer to publish independently. 
At the same time, we should cer- 
tainly be the last to say that the 
poetry of fugitive pieces is a lost 
art; and from the humorous verses 
of the late Lord Neaves to the 
vigorous translations of Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, and the inspirations of 
some of our anonymous friends, our 
pages have been graced by a succes- 
sion of pieces which have well de- 
served collection and republication. 
Of course the modern magazine 
must have been developed sooner 
or later in its present shape, in a 
world of busy brains and fertile 
fancies. But assuredly the man 
who first originated it must be re- 
garded in the light of a public 
benefactor, inasmuch as he took the 
first great strides towards perfection, 
and made the pleasure of genera- 
tions that have since passed away. 
Nothing is more astonishing than 
the vitality of many a half-forgotten 
acquaintance, except, perhaps, the 
multiplication of new favourites in 
the face of most animated competi- 
tion. Those wko have given any 
thought to the matter, will be re- 
minded at oncé of several of our 
contemporaries which continue to 
make their appearance under the dis- 
couragement of comparative neglect. 
You see them entered on the lists 
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at the libraries, They have been 
falling steadily upon evil times, and 
we have been conscious of a grow- 
ing tendency to dulness, As a 
rule, in point of the quantity of 
the contents, their friends have no 
reason to complain. But they are 
become the refuge of archeologists 
and antiquaries of extraordinary 
erudition on special topics, who, 
like Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, may 
knock in vain at door after door 
in Paterncster Row. You are 
somewhat overdone with exhaus- 
tive essays, on round towers and 
kitchen-middens. You have tech- 
nical treatises on scientific gun- 
nery, and elaborate Iucubrations on 
disestablishment or ‘on education 
boards. Such subjects by them- 
selves would swamp anything. But 
from time to time you come upon 
articles that would prove attractive 
anywhere, or on a novel by some 
writer of undoubted reputation. We 
believe the presence of the former 
may frequently be attributed to 
that encouragement of unknown 
talent we have adverted to, as be- 
ing the salt and salvation of judi- 
ciously -managed periodicals. As 
for the novels that seem some- 
what misplaced, we have another 
theory. They are often by veter- 
ans ‘who have been staling with 
familiarity, and falling out of 
fashion, The names of the writ- 
ers are become a drug with sen- 
sational editors and their pa- 
trons, and they have lost much 
of their pristine freshness, But 
on the other hand, they have liter- 
ary skill and experience; ard now 
and then, by some happy thought, 
or in an effort to regain the ground 
they have been losing, they achieve 
what may pass for an actual tri- 
umph. While, thogh the scale of 
pay must necessarily be regulated 
by the circulation, yet occasionally 
in the scramble for magazine publi- 
city, an arrangement may be made 


with some novelist of mark who 
has been crushed aside in a block 
on the more popular serials, 

If there have been occasional 
deaths, they have been far more 
than compensated by the birth- 
rate. We may suspect that some 
of these young and seemingly 
flourishing débutants are tending 
already towards premature dissolu- 
tion; but there are others which, 
as we have reason to believe, 
are assuring their projectors a 
competency. There as elsewhere, 
those who have sown liberally are 
most likely ‘to reap harvests in pro- 
portion, We should say that the 
birth of most of these magazines 
has been in this wise: <A‘ ready 
novel- writer has hit the public 
taste, and has possibly struck out 
something of a new idea in fiction. 
For a time he or she—for in many 
instances those writers have been 
ladies—has been content to look 
about for outlets in the older-estab- 
lished serials. Sooner or later, 
however, thanks to his extraor- 
dinary productiveness, and in a 
measure to some marked peculiarity 
in his style, the author is brought 
to a check. Unless each of his 
stories is ushered in through the 
pages of a magazine, it seems to 
him that they have scarcely been 
creditably introduced; and, more- 
over, he expects a double, profit. 
So it occurs to him that he may do 
better to become his own publisher, 
and he either risks his savings in 
his new speculation, or looks about 
for partners with capital. He may 
or may not have overestimated his 
personal credit. But apparently 
the odds are in favour of his 
fairly floating his venture; and for 
a time, at least, he goes on sailing in 
halcyon weather. In the exhilara- 
tion of a fresh and promising start, 
he redoubles his feats of address 
and agility. Ove novel follows 
fast on another; sometimes a couple 
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of them are being driven abreast ; 
his brain is seething with tempting 
conceptions; and unless he is to sink 
before he has well cleared the har- 
bour, he must have the art of keeping 
up a monthly sensation, In some 
degree he must sacrifice the whole 
to the parts. But by an exertion 
of ingenuity, each successive issue 
is made to contain some striking or 
startling scene: dramatic incident 
and episodes are equally distributed ; 
and purchasers who fancy his style 
get full value for their shillings. 
He has his sect of literary crafts- 
men who model themselves after 
him, imitating his foibles as closely 
as bis merits; and as he naturally 
has a liking for those who flatter 
bim with such unmistakable sincer- 
ity, his staff is very apt to be over- 
charged with them. Charles Dick- 
ens, with his followers, is a striking 
instance of that. With those who 
formed themselves upon his books, 
while they had little or none of 
his genius, the pathos which 
often took the form of affectation 
with himself, degenerated into 
morbid and unhealthy sentimental- 
ity. Without his sense of humour, 
they caught something of his trick 
of humorous expression; and they 
exaggerated his mannerisms till 
their own became intolerable. But 
as Dickens was a real and original 
genius, he exercised an influence 
which lives, and is likely to live, 
although it led to a violent re- 
action by way of protest. Thus 
the glorifiers of the dogma of the 
Utopian Christmas-tide, with mistle- 
toe, and mince-pies and turkeys rain- 
ing, manna-like, from heaven, with 
the flood-gates of mercy and phil- 
anthropy unlocked, and fountains 
of charity flowing from the rock, 
have created the school of cynics 
and positivists, who chiefly insist 
on the melancholy coincidence of 
Christmas-bills, bankruptcies, snow- 
storms, and starvation. The indi- 
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vidualities of smaller men are cir- 
cumscribed by their own publica- 
tions; but in these it generally 
continues to assert itself till there 
are visible signs of the public hav- 
ing had enough, when they slowly 
expire of inanition or pass into 
other hands. 

Fiction is the staple of those most 
frivolous of serials; but the fiction 
must be freely eked out with what 
is commonly known as “ padding.” 
That is very much of the same gen- 
eral character, and is intended to 
combine instruction with entertain- 
meut— the entertainment largely 
predominating. Stage reminiscences 
are made a speciality in some quar- 
ters, with the stories and scandals 
of the green-room, and the successes 
of transcendent geniuses, amid thun- 
der-showers of bouquets and burri- 
canes of applause. There are pic- 
turesque sketches from the by-ways 
of history, and the cabinets and 
back- staircases of palaces. Frag- 
ments from the biographies of ad- 
venturers are much in favour,—of 
men of fashion, and elegant rowés, 
and brilliant cawseurs and raconteurs. 
Thanks to the scissors and paste, 
the scraps and cuttings, helped out 
here and there with a lively fancy, 
one might amass a second-hand 
literature of the Horace Walpoles, 
the Selwyns, the Boswells; the 
Mirabeaus, the Talleyrands, the 
Montronds—for the gay society of 
the golden ages of the French capital 
presents subjects of never-failing 
interest. The clubs and the older 
gaming - houses—Crockford’s, Fras- 
cati’s, and the ¢ripots of the Palais 
Royal—have been done again and 
again; with the historical coffee- 
houses in the city, and the chefs 
and the restaurants of Paris. There 
are novel speculations on such in- 
scrutable mysteries as the identity 
of Junius or the Man with the Iron 
Mask. Necessarily that class of art- 
icle can hardly show great origitial- 
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ity ; but the papers may be tolerably 
readable, and they have their uses, 
They impart a good deal of that 
miscellaneous information which is 
serviceable to those shallow talkers 
and the indolent members of soci- 
ety, who are too apathetic to study 
for themselves, and who would as 
soon read the Fathers as solid his- 
tory; while, at all events, the stories 
and the jests which they borrow 
can never stale with the most con- 
stant repetition. 

Then the pencil is called into 
requisition with the pen, and many 
of these magazines are profusely 
illustrated. We suppose there are 
people who admire the illustrations ; 
but it must be confessed that 
in the generality of instances the 
quality is decidedly inferior to the 
quantity, and the artist comes short 
of the author. It always strikes 
us that the conceptions are stereo- 
typed; in any case they are monot- 
onously artificial, and the writer of 
the story must often be mortified 
and disappointed by the pictorial 
interpretation of his cherished 
ideas. A man whose character 
should have decided irdividuality, 
comes out as a very commonplace 
exquisite, in correctly-cut clothes, 
which remind one ef those master- 
pieces that adorn the pamphlets of 
advertising tailors; while a great- 
souled woman who bas poisoned her 
mother, and been the victim of a 
passionate attachment for her grand- 
nephew, blazes out in the convention- 
al beauty of the salons, and wears 
their simpering smiles. It must be 
owned that the hack-artist is sorely 
put to it; and as he is inadequately 
paid for any original exercise of 
the imagination, we may excuse 
him if he falls back upon servile 
reproductions. Yet those illus- 
trations may have some permanent 
value, and we can conceive their 
supplying serviceable materials for 
thé social historians of future genera- 


tions, Look back now on the very 
best of them, by artists who, like 
the late Mr. Walker, have taken the 
highest rank among painters in 
water-colours, and what chiefly im- 
presses one is a sense of the ludi- 
crous—thanks to the quick revo- 
lutions in the fashions. We mar- 
vel now at those costumes of the 
Regency, which are scarcely to be 
distinguished from Gilray’s carica- 
tures, with waists barely reach- 
ing to the armpits, and their im- 
posing superstructures of elabo- 
rately-powdered hair. And so our 
grandchildren, when grown up to 
man’s estate, will laugh heartily at 
the severity of the Grecian skirt 
replacing the balloon-like inflation 
of the crinoline; and it is to be 
hoped that, in the complacency of 
a superior morality, they will be 
shocked by the cut of those dé- 
colletée dresses which show heauty 
unadorned save for its jewellery. 
Perhaps we might give the palm 
for illustrations to the so-called 
religious magazines. The most 
popular of. them must have an im- 
mense circulation, and appear to have 
no lack of ingenious contributors, 
They are conducted with enterprise ; 
and—although we should be unwil- 
ling to question the single-minded- 
ness of their proprietors — with a 
conspicuous share of the wisdom of 
the serpent, We cannot say that we 
care muck for the imitations of the 
religious art of the middle ages—for 
representations of Jael driving the 
nail into Sisera, or for groups of the 
home-sick Hebrews in flowing vest- 
ments twanging their melancholy 
harps by the waters of Babylon; 
nor yet for the pictorial illustra- 
tions to their fiction, which are 
simple reproductions of most world- 
ly life, and the too familiar style of 
secular contemporaries, But their 
views of rural nature, to use a 
common phrase, are very often 
“ wonderfully good for the money ;” 
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and you may come on a series of 
most effective little woodcuts, illus- 
trating some “bits” in our home 
landscape, or the quaint archeology 
of historical cities, As for the 
selection and arrangement of the 
contents, we repeat that they seem 
to be governed in many instances 
by shrewd trading principles, Our 
pious Scotch folks, in particular, are 
being educated to a latitude of 
Sunday reading which would have 
shocked the last generation of Sab- 
batarians, The latter might have 
denounced the new system as a 
jesuitically subtle device of the 
Enemy. It is a perversion and 
almost a prostitution of the proverb 
of “ Tell me the company you keep 
and I will tell you what you are;” 
and many a profane narrative walks 
in unquestioned on the first day of 
the week because it comes locked 
arm in arm with a homily or an 
edifying dissertation on the para- 
bles, For there is no possibility of 
denying that the contents are most 
curiously mixed. The predominat- 
ing tone has a savour of sanctity. 
You have a series of papers on 
practical religion by some scholar 
and divine of unimpeachable or- 
thodoxy. You have analytical crit- 
icism on the text of the sacred 
writings, with an occasional argu- 
ment for their historical authority. 
You have hymns and sacred songs 
that are more or less sweet and 
harmonious, You have notes of 
philanthropical missionary labour 
in the rookeries and back slums 
of our great cities, with reports 
of the progress in the conver- 
sion of the Jews, and turning 
pagan slave -hunters in Central 
‘Africa into law-abiding Christian 
agriculturists, All that is highly 
consistent and praiseworthy. But 
we doubt whether boys, like the 
“ Whaup” and his brothers, in Mr. 
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Black’s novel, ‘ A Daughter of Heth,’ 
would welcome the Sabbath periodi- 
cal as a Sabbath blessing, were it not 
for those fascinating pictures which 
unfold before their enraptured eyes 
a panorama of worldly possibilities 
that read to them like the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ We do not say that these 
novels are not generally unobjection- 
able in their tone. Their authors 
know their business too well not 
to avoid the worse than ambigu- 
ous episodes which may land their 
heroes and heroines in the divorce 
courts, They make their person- 
ages as guarded in behaviour as in 
speech ; they would shrink from 
depicting an elopement, and hesi- 
tate even over a stolen kiss, But 
after all, the writers are precisely 
the same people who are in the 
habit of contributing to ‘Tyburnia ’ 

or the ‘ Holborn.” And although 
their principles on the whole may be 
trustworthy, yet we doubt whether, 
in the idea of the more careful 
parents of the rising generation, 
a complete edition of their works 
would altogether conduce to edifica- 
tion. We are no hyper-rigid moral- 
ists ourselves, believing that harm- 
less fiction can seldom be unrea- 
sonable. But we are bound to call 
attention to the fact, that in this 
new propaganda, the reputation of 
the editor cuts both ways. He 
must always be a man highly con- 
sidered by the religious world; 
often he is a divine of undoubted 
piety and learning, though belong- 
ing to one of the broader schools 
of theology. But while his name 
should be a guarantee for sound 
morality, it must serve, at the same 
time,as a passe-partout for anything 
to which he gives his ¢mprimatur ; 
and we suspect that it blinds many 
worthy people to the snares that are 
being spread for their strait-laced 
simplicity. 








Tue renewed activity in the Lib- 
eral camp plainly shows that an 
urgent necessity for doing some- 
thing has come home to the Oppo- 
sition. The times are bad, and the 
Eastern Question has begun a new 
chapter of its history. The Berlin 
Settlement is being successfully car- 
ried out, and promises to endure. 
The memory of the past is growing 
a little dim; the future is neces- 
sarily obscure. The former offers a 
fine field for ingenious and romantic 
disquisition ; the latter for dark and 
dismal prophecy. 

The future attacks from the Op- 
position will accordingly be deliv- 
ered from a different stand-point 
from the past. We shall hear no 
more of an unprincipled Ministry 
trying to drag the country into war 
against Russia, or of an inhuman 
Ministry refusing joint action with 
Russia. No; the cry for tke future 
wil] be that a little statesmansbip 
would have prevented the late war 
altogether; and that a more reso- 
lute and courageous policy would 
have wrested from Russia even 
the slight territorial advantages 
which were finally, with the sanc- 
tion of Europe, conceded to the 
victor. “It is not,” says Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt at Oxford, “ that they 
have opposed the ambition of Rus- 
sia, but that they have opposed it 
in the wrong way, with the wrong 
weapons, and that they have played 
the game, and secured the success 
of Russia.” In other words, the 
end and aim of their policy were 
always right—to oppose the ambi- 
tion of Russia. But they played 
their game badly, because they 
lacked “a little sagacity—a_ little 
forethought—a little courage.” “It 
is not, however, of Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech that we care to 
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write. It is for him to explain 
how it is that a Ministry with 
such sound aims but such unskil- 
ful conduct, attained to’ such com- 
plete supremacy in England and 
in Europe as to be held even by 
himself solely ‘responsible for the 
Berlin Settlement; and how it 
is that the Opposition have been 
so completely misunderstood, both 
at home and abroad, as to their real 
aims, whilst denouncing the pro- 
tection of British interests, and ap- 
plauding the humane and beneficent 
deeds of Russia, The result of the 
North Norfolk election, which the 
Liberal party had deliberately made 
to turn upon these very questions, 
is a pretty conclusive rejoinder to 
Sir William Harcourt’s eloquence, 
and to the more forcible than ac- 
curate arguments by which Mr. 
Forster sought to sway the minds 
of the constituency. 

It is not given to every man to 
bend the bow of Achilles, and Sir 
William Harcourt’s oration, how- 
ever brilliant, is but a feeble at- 
tempt to follow in Mr. Gladstone’s 
wake, That distinguished _states- 
man writes and speaks with such 
extreme volubility that three-fourths 
of what he says are consigned to 
speedy oblivion. But a recent article 
of his in the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ 
has attracted considerable notice, 
and is so evidently intended to be- 
gin a new chapter of political dis- 
cussion, that we make no apology 
for inviting our readers’ attention 
to it in detail. The object is to 


show, in a much more complete and - 


masterly way than Sir William Har- 
court is capable of, that Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers have been 
and are the true foes of Russia; thie 
Ministry its real friends—blind in- 
stinct and base calculations of party 
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profit being somewhat inconsistent- 
ly assigned as the propelling mo- 
tives of their policy. That is the real 
drift and avowed object of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article upon the “ Friends 
and Foes of Russia.” 

The bare statement of this object 
is enough to take one’s breath away, 
remembering the various episodes 
of the last three years. But when 
a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s emi- 
nence comes forward to challenge 
public opinion on an issue of such 
importance, and is hailed by his 
supporters with an. enthusiastic but 
not very discriminating approval, 
it becomes necessary to examine 
this novel thesis and the grounds 
upon which it is put forward. If 
our readers will follow us through 
that examination, we will show them 
that the whole article is one tissue of 
extravagant inconsistencies from the 
beginning to the end. Sir W. Har- 
court has missed its mark altogether. 
There is not a word in it about 
curbing or opposing Russian ambi- 
tion, or defending British interests. 
But both Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. 
Harcourt are agreed upon this, that 
nothing which the Ministry has 
done was or could have been right. 

Who have been and are the real 
friends, or the sturdy opponents, of 
Russia ?—that is to be the question 
of the future, and is propounded as 
the Berlin Settlement draws to a 
completion, Let us, however, look 
back for a moment. By that settle- 
ment, and by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, the Ministry have, with 
a view to restrain Russian aggression, 
reconstituted the Ottoman empire ; 
they have placed Austria between 
tussia and Constantinople, they 
have maintained the commercial 
freedom of the Straits and the Black 
Sea, and prepared for the defence of 
the Asiatic frontier. The military 
measures necessitated by the recent 
conduct of Russia in Affghanistan 
and its consequences, are also in 


process of execution. The empire 
has been and is being rendered 
secure, in spite of all that Russia 
has done or may hereafter be cap- 
able of doing. 

During the progress of that task, 
a large section of the Liberal party, 
fully one-half, has been avowedly 
and angrily on the side of Russia. 
It hounded her on to a war of 
aggression. It called for an open 
infraction of the treaties which 
guarded South-eastern Europe. It 
demanded joint action with Russia, 
so as to break the neck of Turkish 
power on the Bosphorus. Though 
it waged the Crimean war to 
ward off contingent peril to Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus, it 
viewed the actual advance of the 
Russians to Tchataldja with satis- 
faction. It refused the vote of 
credit whilst the armies of the Czar 
were at the gates of the Turkish 
capital. It denounced the calling 
out of the Reserves, and indeed 
every kind of preparation, naval or 
military. The persistent cry was, 
Only look at the strong humanity 
of the Czar and the noble sympa- 
thies of his subjects. Let us emu- 
late their good deeds, and join in 
emancipating the subject-races of 
the Turk—in other words, in in- 
flicting upon them all the havoe, 
misery, and carnage of war, with a 
view to those reforms of adminis- 
tration which all desire, but which 
can only be worked out by patience 
and peaceful exertion. 

Months and years roll on, and in 
spite of this wayward faction, the 
Ministry is stoutly supported; and 
without firing a single shot, by the 
mere force of tenacious resolution 
triumphing over adverse circum- 
stances, it compels the Czar on 
certain terms, not of vital import- 
ance, to submit his projected treaty 
to a European Congress, and accept 
at its hands a settlement satisfac. 
tory to Great Britain and to Europe, 
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by which a large portion of the stipu- 
lated jura victoris was abandoned. 
Again the months roll by, and 
from all hands—from Constanti- 
nople, from Berlin, from Vienna, 
and from St. Petersburg—comes 
the gratifying intelligence that 
this settlement, one of the greatest 
triumphs of peaceful diplomacy ever 
effected by this country, is being 
continuously and successfully car- 
ried out “ to the letter and the com- 
plete spirit.” Public opinion at the 
time, posterity in the end, will 
applaud that achievement of the 


British Ministry as one of the grand-" 


est ever effected by the power and 
justice of England, But in the va- 
rious eddies which impede the reg- 
ular flow of public opinion, though 
they fail to stem or divert it, it is 
thought that dissatisfaction is dis- 
cernible. The times are hard, the 
bill will have to be paid, the coun- 
try is fast being delivered from the 
strain which Russia has so long 
. inflicted upon it; with a sense of 
deliverance comes a certain loosen- 
ing of the obligation to support 
the Ministry, and a disposition to 
unfurl again the flag of Opposition, 
provided that the leaders will under- 
take to guard the country against tue 
world-wide machinations of its rival. 

According to this view, the pro- 
mised success of the Berlin Settle- 
ment offers a new poiat of depart- 
ure in home party politics, and 
brings with it a new chapter of 
ee discussion. It is calcu- 
ated that the patient who clung to 
his doctor will on recovery be alien- 
ated by the sight of the bill, and by 
suggestions that his ailment was 
exaggerated, and might have been 
prevented ; that the suitor who has 
won his cage will find that he has 
still some costs to pay, and suspect 
that litigation might have been 
avoided. It will, we believe, be 
difficult to bamboozle the public in 
that way; and the more active sec- 
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tion of the Liberal paity will be 
somewhat hampered in the attempt 
by their past speeches and pamph- 
lets. But that the endeavour will 
be made isobvious. The recovered 
patient, the successful suitor, will 
be asked, bill in hand, Is this the 
way in which he wishes his affairs 
to be directed? And in order that 
the question may be put by those 
who will, notwithstanding what has 
passed, undertake in future to con- 
sult his interests, and guarantee 
him against a recurrence of disaster, 
a change of front must be speedily 
executed; and for the way to do so 
—unblushingly, and with consum- 
mate adroitness—commend us to 
this article of Mr. Gladstone’s on the 
“ Friends and Foes of Russia.” 

The scope of this remarkable 
manifesto, in which Mr. Gladstone 
has exerted all his energy and all 
his ingenuity to effect a reunion of 
his owu party, and provide a net 
wide enough to catch all malcon- 
tents (from whatever cause) with 
the Administration, is as follows: 
He describes the Liberal party as 
the real enemy of Russia, and the 
“ British Tories” as its traditional 
friends; and for this purpose no 
words are dark enough wherewith 
to paint the horrors of “ Russian- 
ism.” His next point is, that the 
“relation between Russia and the 
Liberals of this country” during 
the past three years was purely 
exceptional —due to the circum- 
stance that Russia in that period 
laid aside her Russianism, and 
“achieved by her unaided efforts 
a work of liberation ;” and for this 
purpose no words are bright enough 
to paint the virtues of Czar and 
people, and even of individuals 
belonging to that dangerous class 
called “society.” His third point 
is, that “the temporary defection 
of the Tories from the Russian 
camp ” during the last three years, 
and their standing hostility, crossed 
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and streaked by veins of peculiar 
intimacy, has, notwithstanding the 
skill and daring with which they 
have played their game with a view 
to politics at home, conferred on 
Russia advantages which the policy 
of Liberalism would have kept 
wholly out of her reach. His 
fourth point is, that the Ministry 
has truckled to Russia. It allowed 
the cession of Kars, Batoum, and 
Bessarabia, for which Mr. Gladstone 
presumably would have gone to 
war; for it is well known that 
the cession could not have been 
prevented without war. Further 
than that, the submission of the 
Ministry to Russia in the case of 
their Affghan embassy was undue 
and humiliating, not to be matched 
in our modern history ; and appar- 
ently our warlike ex-Premier would 
have avenged it in blood. His fifth 
point is that the Ministry, however 
much they truckle to Russia, have 
at all events declared war on the 
Parliament and the Constitution of 
their own country. 

This is a bold and daring mani- 
festo. It is evidently published 
with a view to the elections, and it 
propounds as the great question 
which the people must then answer, 
whether the present mode is the 
mode in which they wish the country 
to be governed. Mr. Gladstone may 
possibly, as he reviews bis own 
antecedents during the last three 
years, have some twinges of con- 
science whether he is the man to 
assail the Ministry from the plat- 
form of anti-Russianism. He, at 
all events, sees, or thinks he 
sees, that the hour at least has 
come when the attempt should be 
made. ‘The strain of immediate 
danger is over; the enthusiasm 
for the Minister perhaps will cool 
whea he is ‘no longer a political 
necessity ; and while peace has been 
preserved and the empire secured, 
the discontents of the past, the pres- 





ent, and the future, may now be 
dexterously rallied to a general 
attack, “The special aim,” Mr. 
Gladstone says, “of Russian sympa- 
thies, has been not wholly but for 
the most part attained.” A new era 
of discussion has commenced. “The 
alliance between Russia and the 
great cause of deliverance is no 
longer the salient and determining 
point of the Eastern Question.” 
Public danger has glided into the 
past, and the time has arrived when 
the reckless assertions of Opposition 
will no longer be scanned with a 
sense of present peril, but with the 
prejudices born of five years’ suc- 
cessful tenure of power. 

Yet there are difficulties in the 
way of Mr. Gladstone’s crusade 
which might well daunt a man less 
confident in his use of tongue and 
pen. He actually undertakes to 
pose before the British public, after 
all he has said and done during the 
Jast three years, as the unflinching 
representative of its traditional en- 
mity to Russia, the man who would 
have compelled fulfilment of all its 
humanitarian pretexts, and would 
have sternly refused to her one iota 
of territorial aggrandisement or po- 
litical advantage. The British pub- 
lic has been occasionally befooled, 
but never so grossly as Mr. Glad- 
stone now seems willing to gull it. 
Mr. Gladstone’s antecedents in refer- 
ence to this question are all known, 
In 1854 he joined in plunging 
this country into war, and has 
never since been able to explain 
the reason—the Emperor Nicholas’s 
object then being precisely the same 
as Prince Gortschakoff’s object in 
1876. It is true that he starved 
the war which he began, and in the 
midst of “horrible and heartrend- 
ing” disaster, fled from the Cabinet, 
The next step was to disavow its 
objects, and clamour for peace, in a 
manner which, in the Prince Con- 
sort’s language, “rendered all chance 
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of obtaining an honourable peace 
without great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure impossible, by giving new 
hopes and spirit to the enemy.” 
Consistently with this conduct, 
which drew down upon him the 
severe rebuke of Lord Palmerston, 
this traditional foe to Russia has 
incessantly, during the last three 
years, laboured with all his might to 
enervate the mind of this country 
during one of the most critical 
situations in which it has ever 
been placed. It is not merely 
that he hounded Russia on to war 
with Turkey, and by his inflam- 
matory action, both in England 
and Russia, played into the hands 
of those “ dangerous classes ” whose 
lust for war he now denounces, but 
whose action he helped to render 
irrepressible, It is not merely that 
at every stage in the progress of 
the war he sided with Russia, de- 
nounced conditional neutrality, and 
laughed to scorn the notion of any 
British interests being involved, 
though twenty years ago he had 
poured out blood and treasure to 
per ent even the approach of danger. 

ut at the critical moment, with 
the Russians at the gates of Con- 
stantinople, and onthe shores of 
the Bosphorus, and on the lines of 
Bulair, he refused the vote of 
credit, and denounced preparations 
of self-defence. The same man 
who ran away from disaster before 
Sebastopol, who surrendered the 
Black Sea clause of the Treaty of 
Paris, after whining to Prince Bis- 
marck before the gates of Paris about 
“fature complications,” actually 
argued in the House of Commons 
against a limitation of the Russian 
demands; declared at Oxford that 
the Russians were working a great 
deliverance ; and plainly hinted that 
he with their aid, and they with his, 
had overruled the policy of the 
English Cabinet. He denounced the 
advance of the English fleet, and 


deprecated the remotest association 
of friendly discussion with Russia 
with the rumour of arms. In his 
anxiety to rely on that moral in- 
fluence which consists with an 
unusual promptitude in showing 
your heels to an adversary, he w ell- 
nigh roused the war passions of 
this country to an ungovernable 
pitch. 

Such is the man who now desires 

to pose before the country as the 
traditional foe to Russia, prepared 
to argue that a lofty disregard for 
British interests is the only way 
to insure “the fairest prospects of 
humapity;” that the great inter- 
national settlement of the South- 
east was not worth preserving, in 
comparison with the accomplish- 
ment of the Czar’s beneficent de- 
signs; that the Treaty of Berlin 
was worthless, as regards Great 
Britain, when compared with the 
cession of Kars, Batoum, and Bes- 
sarabia. 

With such a leader, and such an 
opportunity, let us examine more 
closely the nature of the attempt, 
and the process by which anti- 
Russianism is combined with severe 
condemnation of the Ministry; ap- 
plause of Russian aggression, with 
censure of the slichtest British con- 
cession ; and the admitted improve- 
ment in the condition of the subject- 
races under the Treaty. of Berlin, 
with Tory resistance to the progress 
of freedom. 

The first discussion is in refer- 
ence to the horrors of Russianism. 
Before Russia “ emerged from her 
despotic institutions "—a_ circum- 
stance in her history to which no 
date is or can be assigned—she was 
the head of European Toryism ; and 
“except in cases of pure exception, 
she has uniformly and habitually 
ranged in European politics with 
the antagonists of freedom.” The 
chain of evil tradition, he says, has 
never been broken by a personal 
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change in the occupancy of the 
throne, but it has secured the sym- 
pathy of Toryism. To illustrate this 
preternatural and wholly depraved 
passion for Russianism which dis- 
tinguishes the Tory party, our 
readers will be glad to learn that 
“nothing can be more to the point” 
than Lord Beaconsfield’s proposal 
in 1870, that Russia and England 
should come to an understanding so 
as to restore peace and avert the 
horrors of war between France and 
Germany. If that suggestion is 
the strongest proof which Mr, Glad- 
stone can adduce of Tory sympathy 
with the vices of Russianism, and 
its readiness to co-operate with her 
in every evil design, we might help 
him to a still more striking instance. 
In 1875, when another Franco- 
German war was imminent — but 
when, fortunately for the interests 
of European peace, Mr. Disraeli, and 
not Mr. Gladstone, was at the head 
of the English Government —a 
Russian understanding was not 
merely suggested,’ but actually ar- 
rived at and carried into effect. 
The consequence was that peace 
was preserved, England and Russia 
sharing in the credit—the one 
silently and unobtrusively, the 
other noisily, with a view to in- 
crease of prestige, and with short- 
sighted disregard of German sus- 
ceptibilities, 

But how comes it that a Power 
which isthe habitual antagonist of 
freedom, and with which it is an 
act of political depravity even on 
the part of Tories in the least de- 
gree to sympathise, became, all of 
a sudden, contrary to its usual in- 
stincts, the disinterested champion 
of freedom against oppression, the 
great liberator of foreign races and 
nations? In his invective against 
the quondam ally of Toryism, it 
was necessary to hedge a little, re- 
membering the recent ally of Liber- 
alism ; and accordingly, Mr. Glad- 
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stone provided for himself two loop- 
holes of escape—one a mysterious 
reference to Russian emergence from 
despotic institutions, the other a 
dry hint at some few cases of pure 
exception to the general course of . 
Russian policy and history. Let 
us examine these loopholes by the 
light of considerations drawn from 
within the four corners of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article. The theory (if it 
is seriously urged) that Russia has 
emerged from despotic institutions, 
and is therefore entitled to the allegi- 
ance of the free, won’t hold good for 
a single moment. In the first place, 
no one ever heard of it before. In 
the second place, Mr. Gladstone 
neither sa¥s when nor how it oc- 
curred ; and if he is satisfied with 
the degree of this emergence, his 
evidence would be, ipso facto, 
stamped as that of a reprobate Tory 
of the darkest type, and therefore 
inadmissible. In the third place, 
he complains that even down to 
the Treaty of Berlin “it was left 
to the despot to perform the duty 
of the free” (p. 172); her “ return 
to her old vocation in European pol- 
itics ” is still imminent (p. 174) ; it 
is a crying grievance that she has 
replaced Bessarabia under despotic 
institutions (p. 176); she still acts 
with “ gross and tyrannous ingrati- 
tude,” and enters into conspiracies 
against freedom (p. 178). It is 
clear, therefore, that on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own showing, Russia has 
not yet turned over a new leaf in 
the history of her national life. The 
sow that was washed for the pur- 
poses of Liberalism is still found 
wallowing in the mire; the old 
Adam of despotism is too streng for 
the new-born champion of freedom. 

Then, was her recent champion- 
ship all that is good and great, and 
virtuous and free, a “pure excep- 
tion” in her general course of polit- 
ical conduct? If so, what were its 
distinguishing characteristics ? why 
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was England suddenly to place in 
her unbounded confidence, and in 
full assurance of the rectitude of 
her intentions, join in rolling up 
the Treaty of Paris, and the Otto- 
man empire along with it? This 


‘habitual antagonist of freedom 


waged war, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, to confer freedom and lib- 
erate from oppression; and that 
sacred cause insured to her the 
sympathies of British Liberals. 
Austria, we are told (see p. 192), 
“unlike Russia, has perhaps never 
once been led astray by any accident 
into sympathy with external free- 
dom.” It would seem from this 
that the “pure exception” was 
after all only an accide@t, which 
justified—having regard to all the 
antecedents—a certain amount of 
care and circumspection on the 
part of those who had to deal with 
it; more particularly as at the out- 
set Russia was in close alliance with 
this very Austria and Germany to 
the exclusion of England. In pro- 
portion as the alleged exception runs 
counter, on Mr. Gladstone’s own 
showing, to Russia’s past history, a 
portion of her present conduct, and 
to her probable future, it was in- 
cumbent on him to prove his case. 
He defends the alliance of the three 
Emperors, and calls it a European 
concert. . Till England interfered 
and broke it up, Russia, with the 
countenance of Austria, was diffus- 
ing all around her the blessings of 
freedom. To remove all suspicion 
of improbability, he appeals to the 
Czar, and says that his emancipation 
of the serfs was a triumph of peace- 
ful legislation; that his assurances 
about Khiva implied an honourable 
anxiety for the friendship of Eng- 
land; that his resort to force, in 
violation of those assurances, had 
“every appearance of reason and 
justice.” As is the Czar, so are the 
people. But the spirit of aggres- 
sion, he admits, animates the oli- 


garchic, diplomatic, and military 
class, which stands between the 
Czar and his people, and works 
day and night for its own ends, 
which are dangerous as regards the 
rights of other countries and the 
peace of the world. This scarcely 
raises a presumption in favour of 
Russian aggression being in this 
instance, contrary to all past ex- 
perience, humane and . generous, 
Twenty years ago she admittedly 
“struggled for the power of arbi- 
trary interference, and not for the 
relief of the oppressed.” What 
was there in the recent proceedings 
to distinguish them from her usual 
and well-known course of intrigue, 
pretexts of oppression, conquest, 
annexation? The only answer ap- 
parently is that, “in 1876, she 
was content to work as a member 
of the European family, in strict 
concert with its other members,” 
and that owing to England she 
was left to act alone, That is to 
say, she was quite willing to act 
with Europe till Europe disap- 
proved invasion and violence; and 
then she acted in spite of Europe, 
and in opposition to Europe. More- 
over, until England interfered — 
France being temporarily effaced 
and Germany quiescent— she was 
acting chiefly in concert with Aus- 
tria, who is never, he says, by any 
accident on the side of freedom. 
From first to last—from the encour- 
agement given to Bosnian revolt 
and Servian invasion, down to the 
peace of San Stefano—there was 
not a step taken which was not in 
violation of treaties which she was 
bound to respect. Under the in- 
fluence of England, the European 
concert was preserved as regards all 
peaceable intervention; the Eng- 
lish Government even sanctioned 
the protocols of the Constantinople 
Conference. Russia and Turkey 
stepped outside the European con- 
cert to fight out the war which 
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Russia had rendered inevitable. 
The subject-races were the pretext 
and the sufferers. For England to 
have joined with Russia, as Mr. 
Gladstone wanted, would have been 
to convulse the world. 

The “ pure exception,” however, 
arose in this instance because “ the 
sympathies of religion and race 
traversed the ordinary action of 
the instincts of power.” But 
those sympathies, unluckily for the 
argument, existed as strongly at 
the time of the Crimean war as 
now. Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate 
antecedents compel him to uphold 
the national indignation at that 
Russian aggression as noble ;” for 
in resistance to such an outrage 
“there was little to stir up the 
baser elements of our nature.” In 
either case, apparently, the British 
interests involved were phantom 
interests, no less fictitious than 
obtrusive. But in the one case 
there was the arbitrary and over- 
bearing temper of Nicholas, and in 
the other the strong humanity of 
Alexander; and Mr. Gladstone ap- 
parently believes that English blood 
and treasure might be lavishly poured 
forth, first on one side,and then on the 
other, without the slightest regard, 
in either case, to British interests 
or the faith of treaties, but simply 
on vague sentimental considerations 
founded on the personal character- 
istics of the Czar. The fact is, that 
ne case whatever is made out in 
favour of the “pure exception” 
theory. We should never have 
heard of it but for the necessity, 
which still stares Mr. Gladstone in 
the face, of endeavouring to justify 
his Bulgarian .agitation before his 
party, his country, and posterity, 
and in spite of every sentiment 
which on the face of this article 
should animate an English states- 
man in his dealings with Russia. 

The great indictment against the 
Tory party is, that in the recent 


controversy they throughout pre- 
ferred phantom and incomprehen- 
sible British interests, to helping 
Russia in her accidental and purely 
exceptional zeal in furthering the 
work of liberation and the cause of 
the oppressed. “ Only foul waters,” 
he says, “could flow from a source 
so polluted.” Let us therefore ex- 
amine these foul waters with the 
aid of Mr. Gladstone’s article. They 
will be found to be pure and bright 
when the object is to depict the 
benefits which flow from Russian 
chivalry and zeal’ for freedom ;, 
black when they are befouled by 
the pernicious influences which 
were born of attention to British 
interests, Standing on the vantage- 
ground of Russian zeal for human 
happiness and freedom, especially 
on the borders of her empire and 
amongst the subjects of a neigh- 
bouring sovereign, he looks back 
upon the past. In his melancholy 
retrospect there is no action of 
Russia which the English Govern- 
ment has resisted which was not dis- 
interested and noble; and wherever 
concession was made, even that was. 
not right, for it was by no means in 
furtherance of Russian beneficence, 
still-less because equivalents—with- 
out war, and with due regard to 
British interests—were found else- 
where ; but it was concession found-- 
ed on a base “conspiracy with her 
against freedom.” 

It seems so utterly incredible 
that an English statesman should 
write in this way—one who has dc- 
tually held the office of Prime Min- 
ister, and who has joined with 
Lord Palmerston and other states- 
men of the highest eminence in 
declaring war against this very 
Power to repel its traditional de- 
signs on precisely the same theatre 
of action—that having drawn atten- 
tion to it, we must lay before our: 
readers a sample of his accusations. 
They relate to British action. in: 
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reference to Russia during the pro- 
gress of the recent controversy, 
and to British action in negotiating 
the Treaty of Berlin. The general 
result is that “British Tories” 
resisted, for their own party pur- 
poses and gain, a great work of de- 
liverance, offering to the accidental 
and purely exceptional humanity 
of its author an unprincipled resist- 
ance, now and then streaked with 
a dangerous intimacy whenever 
Russia, forgetful of her high mis- 
sion, was willing to conspire with 
them against the cause of freedom, 
which she had so recently, and in 
a manner so contrary to all her 
instincts and antecedents, made her 
own. 

According to this jaundiced view 
of public affairs, the motives of her 
Majesty’s Ministers were as base as 
their conduct was inhuman. They 
assumed the mask of nationality as 
a mer: “trick of party.” They 
did so in order to disintegrate 
the ranks of their opponents, by 
“filching and appropriating the 
national credit;” and this is re- 
ecw as a safe calculation, 

esides the desire of disintegrating 
the Liberal ranks, they wished to 
discredit the cause of freedom and 
humanity in the East. No sooner 
did Russia stand in a sympathetic 
relation to that cause, than her 
Majesty’s Ministers immediately 
discovered that she was the best 
“ phlogistic” they could find, so as 
to enable them to execute their 
profitable trick. Accordingly they 
at once threw the Christian cause 
into the hands of Russia, their fol- 
lowers raising no objection—(for 
when did Tories ever speak a word 
for freedom ?)—and then, because 
the hands were Russian, they re- 
viled all who supported them as 
“in some special and guilty sense 
the friends of Russia.” “ The great 
Russian bogie was purchased, and ex- 
hibited at every fair in the country.” 





This will not strike our readers 
as very felicitous or finished invec- 
tive ; it is that coarse type of abuse 
which might be relegated to some of 
the lower emissaries of a Birming- 
ham caucus, rather than deliberate- 
ly written by a statesman of the 
highest eminence in a high-class 
periodical. 

The Christian cause having thus 
been designedly thrown into Rus- 
sian hands, in order that the British 
Tories might execute their profitable 
trick of party in assuming the mask 
of nationality, how did the Chris- 
tian cause fare? Russia struggled 
for the relief of the oppressed ; she 
sought to act in strict concert with 
Europe. England broke up that 
concert, “ baffled and befooled every 
joint movement,” forced the “ des- 
pot” to act alone in performing the 
duty of the free. Liberalism, of 
course, could not join in such an 
unprincipled game as that, nor de- 
sire that the subject-races of Turkey 
should remain debased by servitude. 
It must be satisfactory, therefore, 
to all true patriots to learn, that 
although Russia was forced by Brit- 
ish Tories to resort to arms and 
blood,” yet thanks to the wise 
sympathy and aid of Liberalism, 
she did eventually attain the end 
of all her sympathies. Still the 
success was not wholly without 
alloy; for Tory friendship is so 
managed as to injure friends, and 
Tory enmity serves the purposes of 
its foes. And as Russian enthu- 
siasm for freedom, notwithstanding 
Mr. Gladstone’s evident sympathy 
with it, is still a thing of a very 
fluctuating character, with a con- 
stant tendency to relapse into a 
taste for oppression and despotism, 
Toryism had a fine scope for its 
energies, and so conducted itself as 
to play into Russia’s hands wherever 
she was Freedom’s enemy, “ in order 
that she might be made to lose 
where she was Freedom’s friend.” 
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The manner in which Mr. Glad- 
stone manages this part of his case 
is the least adroit of his whole 
article. We have noticed several 
imminent falls whilst he was trav- 
ersing a different end of the polit- 
ical tight-rope. It was no easy 
matter so to demonstrate this “ pure 
exception” as to account for the 
traditional opponent of Russia be- 
coming, during an interval of three 
years, her wayward and uncompro- 
mising friend, prepared to sacrifice 
to that friendship, regardless of 
Crimean memories, al] British in- 
terests of whatsoever kind, and to 
welcome the Cossack in Constantin- 
ople and on the Bosphorus, The 
difficulty is inereased tenfold when 
it appears that the “ pure exception” 
itself must, after all- this uncom- 
promising conduct, be fenced and 
guarded with counter-exceptions, 
during which Toryism relapsed into 
its depraved friendship and peculiar 
intimacy, but Liberalism did not 
resume its sturdy and indignant 
enmity. The outcome of Russia’s 
beneficent efforts was, it seems, a 
mixture of good and evil, during 
which Toryism resisted the good, but 
willingly gave place to the evil; but 
Liberalism, we fear, on its own show- 
ing, deliberately befriended both. 

Let us follow Mr. Gladstone a 
little more closely along his very 
tortuous and intricate path through 
that maze of complicated difficulties 
to which his argument and his pas- 
sions have brought him. The first 
endeavour is to place before the 
reader in glowing colours the pbil- 
anthropic triumphs of Russia, in 
spite of all the efforts of those who 
“ are at once the opponents of reform 
at home, and the main disturbers of 
the general peace.” And accord- 
ingly we read as follows: “The 
“Slavonic provinces of Turkey are 
now, through the efforts and sacri- 
fices of a single nation, independent, 
like Servia and Montenegro ; or tri- 
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butary, like Bulgaria; or at the 
very least autonomous, with a more 
ambiguous freedom, like Eastern 
Roumelia, The work of deliver- 
ance has been in the main accom- 
plished. . . Lands and races 
which England refused to liberate 
are free.” During all the time 
that the accomplishment of this 
special purpose was being effected— 
while Russia was, contrary to her 
wont, breaking chains instead of 
forging them—British Toryism, with 
a certainty of instinct, entered the 
lists against her ; brought phantom 
interests of England into the field; 
and under this double influence of 
hostility to freedom, and of a pro- 
fitable party manceuvre, attained to 
a high degree of patriotic violence. 
The Tories “ undertook for this oe- 
casion the rdle of enemies of Rus- 
sia.” They accordingly affronted 
her Government and estranged her 
people, They excited amongst the 
people of this country “a fierce 
and almost savage antipathy,” ex- 
ceeding that which obtained “ dur- 
ing the Crimean war itself.” This 
is what they did. “They limited 
the belligerent rights of the Russian 
State by marking off Egypt as a 
land consecrated to British interests, 
which: was to make war against 
Russia, but upon which she might 
not make war in return.” Then 
there was the Russian promise not 
to invade Constantinople,—a_pro- 
mise which Mr. Gladstone seems to 
regard in the same light as the pro- 
mises about Khiva—viz., as evine- 
ing an honourable anxiety to se- 
cure the friendship of England. 
Possibly the Ministry regarded the 
Czar’s hope of fulfilling it in the 
same light as Mr. Gladstone, after 
the event, regarded the Khiva pro- 
mise — viz., as “an over-sanguine 
expectation.” Had the Russians 
broken their promise and resorted 
to forcible invasion, we know 
exactly what Mr. Gladstone would 
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have thought of it. He would 
have protested, as in the Khiva 
case, against treating, “ as an act 
of bad faith, a resort to force 
which has every appearance of 
reason and of justice.” He ac- 
cordingly denounces the Ministry 
for answering that promise not to 
invade Constantinople “ by sending 
a fleet into its neighbourhood.” 
The Ministry flourished in the face 
of the Czar “the menace of their 
Indian troops at Malta,”—a mislead- 
ing stratagem, intended to “ inspire 
the perfectly untrue belief that our 
Indian army could be withdrawn 
from India,” to strengthen them in 
giving effect “to their Turkish and 
anti-Liberal propensities at Beriin, 
which they embellished with the 
misused name of British interests.” 

The effect of all this hostility was, 
however, quite powerless to arrest 
the onward course of Russian suc- 
cesses. Not merely did the cause 
of humanity and freedom flourish, 
as stated above, but Russia also 
obtained for herself Kars, Batoum, 
and Bessarabia, Not a word is stat- 
ed as to Russia being compelled to 
quit Constantinople, the Bosphorus, 
the Dardanelles, and the A@gean, 
and retire behind the Balkans. Of 
all that, Mr. Gladstone’s article, and 
Liberal criticism generally, is silent 
as the grave. The circumstance that 
war was avoided in spite of a 
more “savage antipathy” than that 
which drove Mr. Gladstone head- 
long and with unreflecting ardour 
into the .Crimean struggle, and a 
successful Russian aggression rolled 
back without firing a shot, but at 
the cost of Kars, Batoum, and 
Bessarabia, more than balanced by 
concessions to Austria and England, 
is passed over without a word, The 
cession is traced, notwithstanding 
the hatred and hostility imputed, to 
“acts of association so close and 
suspicious, that nothing less than 
a large unexhausted stock of re- 
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putation as good Russia - haters 
could have made it safe to venture 
on them.” The result, as we must 
remind our readers, of this suspicious 
act of association, was that Russia, 
for the advantage of being allowed to 
retain this infinitesimal residue of 
her conquests, which neither policy 
nor justice required us to wrench 
from her by force, consented publicly 
to re-enter the European concert, 
submit the Treaty of San Stefano 
to a Congress, and abide by its de- 
cisions, On Mr. Gladstone’s own 
admission, in a many-headed ne- 
gotiation the Government “ must 
give here that it may take there.” 
Yet he considers it part of an 
honest criticism to preserve abso- 
lute silence as to all the sacrifices 
peacefully imposed upon a’ victori- 
ous nation, and, at the same time, 
to inveigh against the cession of 
Kars, Batoum, and Bessarabia, and 
to impute in the latter case, that 
“ the cause of liberty was abandoned 
in Roumania, in order that it might 
be defeated in South Bulgaria.” 
The impytation is so grossly impro- 
bable, impossible, and untrue, that 
to indulge in it was a piece of flip- 
pancy which stamps the whole in- 
dictment as absurd. Every one 
knows that Roumania was the ally 
or tool of Russia in her unprincipled 
aggression; that she went to war 
with her suzerain without being 
able even to allege a grievance. 
That the aggressors quarrelled after 
the victory was won, and that Rou- 
mania in that quarrel went to the 
wall, was only what might have 
been expected, England had no- 
thing to do with the cession of 
Bessarabia, except to say that under 
all the circumstances she could not, 
whilst Germany and Austria looked 
on, be expected ‘to struggle against 
it; more particularly as the terri- 
tories which war had thrown under 
the grasp of Russia, and which had 
to be rescued from her clutches, were 
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already vast enough, and were the 
seat of much wider and more imme- 
diate British interests. Accord- 
ingly, the English Ministers gave 
Russia to understand that if she 
entered Congress, adequate con- 
cessions, regardless of Bessarabia, 
would be accepted in the interests 
of the general peace. Yet Mr. 
Gyjadstone is not above resorting to 
the thin, transparent pretext for 
opposition, which is involved in their 
acquiescing in Russia retaining the 
little fishes, whilst the whale was 
rescued from her grasp. In order 
to ground a political attack on this 
transaction, worse inconsistencies 
than those which we have already 
noticed are called into play. The 
disinterested champion of freedom 
and humanity has to be represented 
as “the enemy of freedom among the 
Roumanians, where freedom clashed 
with her own territorial aggrandise- 
ment.” And where, on the face of 
the globe, does not freedom clash 
with Russian territorial aggrandise- 
ment? But for Mr. Gladstone’s 
agitation in 1876, the British Gov- 
ernment would have been able to 
prevent aggression, and then Bes- 
sarabia would have remained free. 
It is precisely because that Govern- 
ment is the enemy of Russian ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement that it is 
the true friend of freedom. It is 
because Mr. Gladstone is the partisan 
of Russia, for factious purposes at 
home, that he has been the most 
dangerous foe to the freedom, the 
prosperity, and happiness of the 
subject-races that they possess in 
the whole of the British domin- 
ions, Thus it appears that al- 
though Russia was the enemy of 
freedom in Roumania, at least she 
was its friend in South Bulgaria 
—or East Roumelia, as it is now 
called. But British Toryism is op- 
posed to freedom everywhere and 
anywhere; aad consequently not 
merely did it eonnive at the aban- 
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donment of liberty in Roumania, 
but stipulated that as the price of 
doing so, and “as an equivalent 
to us, the cause of liberty might 
be defeated in South Bulgaria.” 
And then follows an invective 
against the fatal results of this 
piece of gratuitous Tory mischief. 
Liberty has been triumphed over, 
not Russia; she is only wounded in 
the best of her desires and sym- 
pathies. “On the scene of the 
chief Bulgarian horrors, Slav libera- 
tion has been hemmed in—has been 
mutilated.” Russian humanity was 
wounded ; we defeated her in what 
she sought on behalf of oppressed 
and suffering humanity. We have 
established sharp contrasts between 
brethren who dwell on the two 
sides of the Balkans. On the 
one side is a Bulgaria substantially 
free —thanks to Russia; on the 
other side is a Bulgaria “ pining 
in servitude”—thanks to British 
Toryism. Alas that it should be 
so! But let not the British Tory, 
with his depraved political tastes, 
his hatred of liberty, and his love 
of oppression and tyranny, plume 
himself too hastily on the work of 
his hands. We advise him to turn 
to the provisions of the Treaty o€ 
Berlin before he indulges in self- 
congratulation. Or he may await 
the results of the International Com- 
mission. If, however, his patience 
fails him, he may at least turn back 
to p. 169 of Mr. Gladstone’s article, 
where he will read, when the ob- 
ject is to applaud the triumph of 
Russian humanity, that so far is 
East Roumelia or South Bulgaria 
from “pining in servitude” (owing 
to the triumphs gained by the armies 
of the Czar over British Toryism), 
that all the Slavonic provinces 
of Turkey are “independent, like 
Servia and Montenegro; tributary, 
like Bulgaria;, or at the very least. 
autonomous, with a more ambig- 
uous freedom, like Eastern Rou- 
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The work of deliverance 
has been in the main accom- 
plished.” Then spreading his 
wings for the highest flight per- 
mitted to fine writing, he piously 
exclaims: “The cause has now been 
pleaded, the great Judge has 
pronounced His sentence ; and lands 
and races which England refused 
to liberate are free.” What a de- 
scent from this magniloquent out- 
burst to the vulgar accusation that 
Eastern Roumelia is still “ pining 
in servitude” because British Tories 
befriended Russian enmity to free- 
dom in Roumania, and required as 
an equivalent that the cause of op- 
pression should flourish in Eastern 
Roumelia! In one or other of these 
statements Mr. Gladstone must in- 
deed have been, as Horace delicately 
puts it, splendide mendax, If Mr. 
Gladstone is sincere in thanking 
Heaven that, Tories notwithstand- 
ing, East Roumelia is free, he is 
not stating his honest convictions 
when he declares that East Rou- 
melia is “ pining in servitude.” We 
submit that one and the same trans- 
action cannot be in one and the 
same article piously referred to the 
will and glory of the “great 
@udge,” and shortly afterwards be 
factiously turned to the discredit 
and disgrace of British Toryism., 
Another branch of Mr. Gladstone’s 
article relates to the Affghan busi- 
ness. This, at all events, stands 
clear of Russian “thrill of genuine 
emotion on behalf of their enslaved 
and suffering brethren,” and even of 
Tory enmity to freedom. The ques- 
tions which are discussed are the 
relative conduct of the Indian Gov- 
ernment—acting at the impulse and 
under the direction of her Majesty’s 
Government—on the one hand, and 
of a half-insane and savage barbarian 
on the other hand. Need we say 
that the contrast is wholly to the 
advantage of the fatter? He is 
absolutely and entirely in the right, 
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and the conduct of the former ex- 
hibits “a pitiless display of might 
against right.” Further, the only 
explanation of the Government 
(which for years has been denounced 
for its warlike spirit) abstaining 
from hostilities against Russia in 
Asia as well as in Europe is, that 
the genuine bully knows well how 
to crouch before his equal, and in 
this case has so managed whatever 
resistance he offers, as to humble 
Great Britain before Russia. It is 
an odd picture which Mr, Gladstone 
draws. Down to 1876 all went 
smoothly. Then came Lord North- 
brook’s departure from India, the 
transfer of Indian troops to Malta, 
and in conséquence the direction 
of Russian troops in Asia, in order 
“to act on the timid susceptibilities 
of the British Government, so as to 
draw it into some false step.” In 
the very next sentence it appears 
that not much adroitness was re- 
quired to draw a Tory Government 
(which is both warlike and timid) 
into some false step. Russia might 
have spared herself any trouble on 
that head. For we read, “ The In- 
dian Government, impelled from 
home, had, ever since the year 1876, 
been preparing combustible material 
to which Russia might at pleasure 
apply the match.” The “singular 
perversity” to which that course of 
conduct is ascribed is surely suffi- 
cient explanation without intruding 
into the discussion some event which 
happened in 1878, and some “ false 
step” which it required all the art of 
guileless Russia to induce, 

What with perversity, and what 
with timid susceptibilities on the 
part of the British Government, the 
Ameer of Affghanistan had a fine 
time of it. “ During more tban 
two years he was made the butt 
of a series of measures alternating 
between cajolery and intimidation.” 
He was not, however, entirely with- 
out blame ; for he was like “ a spoiled 
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child,” rendered grasping by a sense 
of our jealousy of his independence, 
making grievances against us more 
or less, but without any hostility or 
“any attempt to make a market of 
his complaints.” He wanted “to 
get as much as he could out of our 
good-nature, and to lay greater bur- 
dens on the willing horse.” But on 
one point he stood firm, and Mr. 
Gladstone applauds and approves 
his resolution. He would not ad- 
mit British officers as Residents into 
his dominions; nor would he allow 
to enter his territories “the sub- 
jects of a Power which had cruelly 
and wantonly devastated the country 
within the memory of many living 
Affghans.” 

It would be lost labour, after all 
that has been said in Parliament 
and the press, to discuss the real 
relations of the Ameer to the Indian 
Government. It sufficiently ap- 
pears, on Mr. Gladstone’s own show- 
ing, that what the spoiled child 
really wanted was an unconditional 
guarantee of his throne, his dynasty, 
and his territory. Such a guaran- 
tee neither Lord Lytton nor any of 
the previous Viceroys, who were all 
“ fast friends” of the Ameer, would 
give. The difference between Lord 
Lytton and his predecessors was, 
that the latter allowed the spoiled 
child to hug his grievances, and 
carry on his intrigues with General 
Kauffmann, while the former took 
an early opportunity of coming to a 
definite understanding, thinking it 
rank folly to keep up the illusion of 
possessing an influence which Rus- 
sia and all concerned knew did not 
exist, but which at the same time 
cast upon us responsibility for the 
Ameer’s conduct, The time had 
come when it must be clearly as- 
certainéd whether the Ameer was 
friend or foe—whether he was to 
be allowed, in contravention of his 
treaty with us, and what he knew 
to be our rights and his duties, to 
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intrigue with General Kauffmann, 
and ostentatiously admit Russian 
envoys where he excluded British 
representatives. It was evident 
that no arrangement was possible 
with the Ameer. He had gone 
too far in his intrigues with Russia 
for that to be possible. So he was 
told that unless he admitted British 
officers, and enabled England to 
afford him the protection he for- 
merly solicited, he must stand 
alone, and no longer invoke the as- 
surances of former Viceroys. This 
Mr. Gladstone calls applying to him 
an instrument of torture, and ac- 
tually stigmatises as effrontery on 
our part the objection to a Russian 
envoy being admitted while that of 
England wasexcluded. The Ameer 
could not, he says, bid defiance to 
Russia whilst our support was with- 
drawn. So he represents the Ameer 
as cowering and crouching before 
England, and England crouching 
before Russia, but prepared to 
apply the knife of a  vivisector 
to the spoiled child who had 
affronted it, and who now, “hope- 
less and helpless, stood utterly 
aghast,” Really this is a very 
pretty picture all the way round! 
What there is in it to correspond 
to the reality need ‘not be discussed. 
The English army, contrary to every. 
prophecy of the Liberals, has sig- 
nally triumphed ; the Ameer has fled 
from his dominions ; his people have 
emancipated themselves from his 
tyranny; and the ex-despot has given 
out that a Congress of Powers, to be 
held at St. Petersburg, shall adjudi- 
cate upon his case, It is unfortunate 
for him that he cannot refer it to 
the final farbitrament of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He need not then have feared, 
under the circumstances, a repetition 
of the Seistan arbitration. 

Mr. Gladstone, in this case, re- 
serves all his hostility for Russia, to 
whom Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment have exhibited an undue and 
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homiliating submission, and for 
whom they have “laid open, as far 
as policy could lay it open, the way 
through Affghanistan to our Eastern 
possessions,”’ We believe that Eng- 
lish public opinion is far too well 
informed to be quite so easily mis- 
led. Affghanistan has been rapidly 
brought “ within a steadily narrow- 
ing circle between two great mili- 
tary empires;” Shere Ali cannot 
be allowed, even if he were able, to 
pay off one against the other for 
is own advantage; British Resi- 
dents on the frontier are a neces- 
sary measure of precaution; and 
as against a hostile Power on the 
north-west boundary, the frontier 
line must be rectified. “ A mountain- 
chain,” as Lord Napier of Magdala 
says, “that can be pierced in many 
places, is no security if you hide 
behind it. India has been often 
entered through her mountain-bar- 
rier, which was never defended. 
India waited to fight the battle in 
her own plains, and invariably lost 
it.” The possibility of Russian hos- 
tility, which may be quite as effee- 
tive through intrigue as through 
actual invasion, is not denied even 
by Mr. Gladstone. “It was naturai 
enough,” he says, “that Russia 
should prepare to threaten British 
India through Affghanistan.” Polit- 
ical not less than military designs 
may dictate that step; and whether 
a British Government is engaged 
in counteracting Russian policy in 
Europe, or is subject to all those 
“timid susceptibilities” to which 
Mr, Gladstone refers, the security 
of India requires that her frontier 
should be rendered as safe as an 
impregnable frontier can make it. 
British Residents on Affghan bor- 
ders, and the occupation of strategic 
positions beyond the present fron- 
tier, have become a political neces- 
sity, alike for the safety of India, 
and in order to exclude Russian 
influence and intrigue from the pro- 


tected territory of. Affghanistan, 
The Government have pursued a 
course which was inevitable, and 
their success has been rapid and 
complete. : 

The next subject which is sub- 
mitted for the indignant censure of 
the electors at the next dissolution 
is the war which the Ministry are 
said to have made on the Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution of the 
country. On this topic Mr. Glad- 
stone stirely ought to have been freed 
from all embarrassment. Hitherto 
there has been a quagmire of diffi- 
culties, along which we feel that 
only a practised traveller could 
pick his way with safety. How 
the traditional friends of Russia be- 
came transformed into its uncompro- 
mising foes; how at the same time 
Russianism dropped its horrors, and 
was transformed into the chival- 
rous liberator from oppression and 
champion of freedom; how this 
sudden and complete transforma- 
tion was itself only a pure but acci- 
dental exception to its general his- 
tory; how the pure exception was 
itself disfigured by relapses into the 
normal and natural state peculiar to 
Russianism ; and how, during these 
relapses, the new-born foes ;‘of 
Russia exchanged their enmity for 
peculiar intimacy and base con- 
spiracy,—are subjects which have 
already been treated with great 
bitterness and a happy disregard 
of consistency, But we now enter 
upon a less complicated discussion. 
It is not surprising that the same 
men who are the unswerving an- 
tagonists of freedom all over the 
world—whose traditional friendship 
for Russia is exchanged for savage 
antipathy the moment she appears 
before the world asthe friend of 
the oppressed—should also’ be the 
sturdy opponents, or at least the 
secret conspirators, against parlia- 
mentary government at home. Ac- 
cordingly, we read of a war “that 
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has not been proclaimed, indeed, 
but established in this country— 
the silent but active war against 
parliamentary government,” Here, 
at least, we have reached an ac- 
cusation which is capable of being 
stated plainly, and in reference to 
which there are none of the dif- 
ficulties that occasioned the self- 
contradictions and_ inconsistencies 
in which the earlier part of this 
manifesto abounded. 

Yet, to our astonishment, in the 
very next sentence the accusation 
is completely displaced, and it ap- 
pears that so far from the Minis- 
try having any occasion to make 
war upon parliamentary govern- 
ment, that form of government is 
allowed to be the most effective and 
convenient instrument, ready to 
its hands, which it could possibly 
have desired. On the first blush of 
it, a Government which calls Par- 
liament together in the middle of 
January, and then again in the mid- 
dle of December of the same year; 
which evidently relies on parlia- 
mentary discussion as the best anti- 
dote to reckless agitation ; and which 
is accustomed to see its opponents 
alter their language, withdraw their 
amendments, and retire from suc- 
cessive divisions, vanquished by in- 
creasing majorities—so far from 
declaring war on_ parliamentary 
government, finds and shows that 
it finds its chief support in partia- 
mentary co-operation and assistance. 
Translated into Gladstonian _lan- 
guage, this combined action of 
Ministry and Parliament — which 
the English Constitution contem- 
plates, and was expressly framed to 
secure—is thus described: “The 
majority of the present House of 
Commons has on more than one 
occasion indicated its readiness to 
offer up, at the shrine of the Gov- 
ernment which it sustains, the most 
essential rights and privileges of the 
people.” What occasion is there 
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for war against parliamentary gov- 
ernment on the part of a Cabinet, 
all whose acts, however distasteful 
to Mr. Gladstone, “have been iic- 
cepted in Parliament with greedy 
approval?” No doubt the long and 
difficult diplomacy of the Govern- 
ment has been conducted, as upon 
all former occasions, in secret. No 
doubt the treaty-making and the 
war-making power of the executive 
has been exercised, as on all for- 
mer occasions, without the previous 
knowledge and consent of Parlia- 
ment, but, at the same time, in the 
full assurance that Parliament would 
afterwards approve it, and with the 
very earliest demand for parliamen- 
tary approval and support, which 
have been granted by increasing 
majorities. It is the height of 
inconsistency to represent Parlia- 
ment as the enthusiastic accomplice 
of the Government, displaying an 
eagerness to be immolated which 
even an Ameer of Affghanistan 
failed to show, foregoing their con- 
trol over war-making and treaty- 
making powers, their taxing privi- 
lege, their legislative power,—and 
at the same time to represent the 
Ministry as veiling their conduct 
“under the cloak of deliberate and 
careful secrecy, with the evident in- 
tention, and even with elaborate 
contrivance, to exclude the Parlia- 
ment and the nation from all influ- 
ence upon the results,” Why that 
intention, .and why that contriv- 
ance, when in the next page evi- 
dence is offered of the “reciprocal 
confidence” which the Government 
reposes in the docility of the ma- 
jority? The whole indictment is 
one tissue of absurd inconsistency. 
Confidence in a man’s docility ex- 
cludes altogether the notion of its 
being necessary to overreach him by 
coutrivance, elaborate or otherwise. 
War upon parliamentary govern- 
ment by a Ministry, all whose acts are 
accepted with “greedy approval,” 
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who are upheld by an amount of 
parliamentary support which does 
not fall short of parliamentary self- 
immolation, is a charge which is on 
the face of it ridiculous. There are 
surely the most obvious reasons for 
secrecy and contrivance on the part 
of the English Government, to be 
drawn from the recent condition of 
political affairs both in Europe and 
in Asia. If the Ministers, in their 
difficult task of baffling Russian ag- 
gression in one quarter “of the globe 
and Russian intrigue in another, 
had shrunk from acting with secrecy 
and promptitude, had prated about 
future complications, and receded 
from every difficulty till it grew to 
a mountain on their hands, they 
would most assuredly not have 
been rewarded at the hands of a 
patriotic Parliament with steadily- 
increasing majorities, It is a new 
doctrine to lay down that Parlia- 
ment has a right to share in the 
responsibility of the Executive. 
Parliament has a right to have 
public affairs conducted by those 
in whom it places confidence, itself 
to stand free of all responsibility 
and complicity, so as to be abso- 
lutely. unfettered when the con- 
stitutional opportunity arises of 
pronouncing judgment on the con- 
duct of a Ministry. It is Mr. 
Gladstone who in reality has been 
the foe to parliamentary govern- 
ment. Instead of being content 
with the discharge of hjs constitu- 
tional duties as leader of Opposi- 
tion, he must needs abandon that 
position, and assume the part of 
leader of a powerful agitation out 
of doors, intended to coerce both 
Ministry and Parliament. When 
that scheme signally failed, the 
result inevitably followed that he 
lost all influence whatever over 
the course of Parliament, and has 
never ceased from vilifying and 
denouncing it. He sought to re- 
fuse the vote of credit, declaring 








that no British interests were at 
stake and no preparations needful, 
The House of Commons flung 
Mr. Forster’s amendment to the 
winds, and rallied round the Min- 
isters as the only possible leaders 
of their country. Parliament has 
steadily overruled Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempts to dictate the foreign policy 
of the Cabinet, and has confined 
him, so far as his action in the 
House was concerned, against his 
will, to the strictly constitutional 
task of criticising and condemning 
it. He will shortly have the privi- 
lege of appealing from the verdict 
of Parliament to the verdict of 
the constituencies, He will appear 
before them as a man, all whose 
actions and. policy in reference to 
this Eastern Question have been re- 
peatedly and decisively condemned 
by the present House of Com- 
mons. The relations between the 
House and the Ministry have been, 
as he himself says, those of “re- 
ciprocal confidence.” The relations 
between himself and the House 
have been those of marked enmity 
and antagonism. According to 
this article in the ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ the friendS and foes of par- 
liamentry government are as diffi- 
cult to distinguish as the friends 
and foes of Russia. The laborious 
efforts which Mr. Gladstone makes 
to put the best face upon it in his 
appeal to tke electors, are as un- 
successful ‘as they are painful, in 
the one case asin the other. The 
leader of the Bulgarian agitation 
can hardly hope to be recognised 
when he attempts to play the part 
of the traditional foe to Russia, and 
the uncompromising friend of that 
parliamentary government which has 
so signally defeated all his efforts 
and manceuvres, Considering the 
unprecedented character of the 
Opposition which they have had 
to deal with—an Opposition 


which has not contented itself 
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with criticising, but has endea- 
voured to thwart and embarrass 
the foreign policy of their coun- 
try — reasonable men will place 
a different construction upon the 
silence and self-restraint which have 
marked the conduct of the Minis- 
ters. They have relied, as they 
were constitutionally entitled to 
do, on the support of Parliament; 
and with the unstinted confidence 
reposed in them, they have been 
able to vanquish difficulties which 
faction at home did its best to in- 
crease. 

The progress of the settlement 
made at Berlin is so completely satis- 
factory that little doubt remains of a 
durable and Jasting peace amongst 
the Great Powers; of better govern- 
ment within the European dominions 
of the Sultan, as prescribed and 
guaranteed by the treaty —and 
within the Asiatic dominions, as 
stipulated for and controlled by 
Great Britain. The great Eastern 
Question is in all probability settled 
for the lifetime of this generation ; 
and if the British Government re- 
mains in the hands of firm and 
capable men, probably for a much 
longer period. Those who have 
supported and those who have 
opposed the Administration which 
has so triumphantly and peacefully 
vindicated the interests, the honour, 
and the policy of England in the 
East, will very shortly have to sub- 
mit their conduct for the approval of 
the constituencies, The supporters 
of Lord Beaconsfield claim for him 
that with patience and tenacity of 
purpose he upheld the great inter- 
national character of South-east Eur- 
ope which was settled in 1856, and 
confirmed by Mr. Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment in 1871. Maintaining a 
watchful, armed, and conditional 
neutrality during asanguinary strug- 
gle in territories which are the seat 
of many British interests of vital 
importance to the empire, he never- 








theless compelled the victorious 
aggressor, at the cost of not dis- 
puting some trifling cessions, to 
join in reconstructing the Paris 
Treaty on the same lines as before, 
with additional guarantees for its 
permanence, and greater security for 
the internal tranquillity and good 
government of the Ottoman empire. 
The triumphs so won have added 
a new and glorious chapter to the 
history of England, have gratified 
the Powers of Europe, and restored 
England to her old ascendancy. 
Peace with honour has been pre- 
served, because difficulties of no or- 
dinary magnitude have been firmly 
met and patiently overcome. 

On the other hand are the sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone; for he 
remains, from his long pre-eminence 
and his superiority of energy and 
talent, the central figure of the 
Opposition, though he has for four 
years ceased to be its leader and 
representative. Their wayward op- 
position to the Government was 
combined with an outspoken and 
active encouragement to Russia in 
her violent and aggressive course. As 
was said at the time, they forced the 
hand of diplomacy, they stimulated 
the war party of Russia till it was 
beyond the control of the Czar. 
They combined a fanatical hatred 
of the Turk with a blind party ani- 
mosity towards the English Min- 
istry ; and impelled by this twofold 
passion, they gloated over every 
Russian victory, and vehemently 
denied the existence of every Brit- 
ish interest. Perish India! they 
exclaimed ; perish every interest of 
England in the Straits, at Constan- 
tinople, i in Egypt, along ‘the highway 
to Persia and the Persian Gulf! 
perish every tradition of the For- 
eign Office! They denounced con- 
ditional neutrality, they refused the 
vote of credit, they opposed all 
warlike preparations, they protest- 
ed against the Treaty of San Stefano 
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being submitted to the Congress, 
and accused the Ministry of being 
influenced by an enwenlby desire 
of a mere diplomatic triumph. Not 
merely has their conduct been con- 
demned by increasing majorities in 
Parliament, and repudiated by the 
Liberals of every foreign country, 
but two decisive events must fix 
the attention of the future historian 
as containing a complete exposure 
of the hollowness and falsity of 
this pro-Russian enthusiasm which 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
mistook for legitimate opposition, 
The Aylesbury speech of Septem- 
ber 1876 rolled back and destroyed 
their agitation, though not before 
it had disastrously misled pub- 
lie opinion abroad. Mr. Forster’s 
amendment to the vote of credit 
was abandoned in a panic, which 
revealed to the Liberal party the 
falsity of their position, and render- 
ed the Government the undisputed 
master of the situation. It is im- 
possible for any political movement 
to receive a more crushing exposure 
of its absolute insincerity and worth- 
lessness than the movement initiat- 
ed, with unreflecting passion, by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bulgarian agitation, ex- 
perienced on those two occasions, 
The men who were then tried and 
found wanting in patriotism and 
public spirit will exercise their in- 
genuity in vain to escape the cen- 
sure of history. The Tory Ministry 
and the Tory party have at least 
established themselves as the true 
guardians of British honour and 
the British empire, whenever diffi- 
culties arise which must be met and 
overcome. 

We will briefly recapitulate the 
glaring inconsistencies which befall 
even the ablest endeavour to recon- 
cile the conduct of Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers with that subordina- 
tion of party to patriotism which 
hitherto has regulated the move- 
ments of Opposition on questions of 


foreign policy. At the outset, joint 
action with Russia was demanded, 
in order to extinguish Turkish 
authority in three important pro- 
vinees, and rescue the Christian 
population from Turkish misgovern- 
ment. At the close, to abstain from 
resisting the cession of Kars, Batoum, 
and Bessarabia, is a stain upon our 
honour —an anti- national course; 
while to stipulate for good govern- 
ment in Asia Minor, and the right 
of supervision in return for protec- 
tion, is an act of insanity. To 
oppose Russian aggression, or even 
to prepare for intervention in case 
British interests are infringed, is to 
drag the country into an unjust and 
unnecessary—or, to use the favourite 
term, an uvholy—war. When the 
flood of successful aggression has 
spent itself, and it remains for 
Europe to roll it back as she can, 
it is a violation of our traditions, 
and a stain upon our honour, to 
allow Russia to retain even a trifling 
residue of her conquests. That she 
has been thrust back again behind 
the Balkans is nothing; for it is 
“with the direct assistance of the 
British Government” that she is 
again a River State. This from the 
men who refused the vote of credit, 
and denounced hostile preparations 
when Russia was on the Bosphorus 
and at the gates of Constantinople, 
and had concluded atreaty by which 
she practically absorbed the larger 
portion of the European dominions 
of the Sultan! That under such 
circumstances the victor has been 
made to disgorge his conquests is 
nothing; that he should retain the 
slightest residue of them is‘a high 
crime in the eyes of the warlike 
statesman who publicly argued that 
Russia’s demands after her victory 
must not be limited to declarations 
made before the war. To defend 
the integrity of the Sultan’s dom- 
inions was at one time denounced 
as a war for the protection of Sodom, 
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to furnish our ally with the victims 
of his hideous lusts, To consent to 
the slightest dismemberment of that 
empire after a disastrous war, even 
though it be accompanied by firmer 
guarantees for the internal tranquil- 
lity and outward security of the 
remainder, is equally outrageous. 
The Treaty of Paris, to which the 
Ministers tenaciously adhered, was 
ridiculed and denounced as obsolete. 
The settlement at Berlin is now 
decried as having robbed us of all 
those advantages which we gained 
in 1856, because in the general re- 
modelling occasioned by the war 
some modification was inevitable in 
the interests of the general peace. 
At one time the British Govern- 
ment is recklessly goading on the 
country to war; at another it 
truckles to Russia; its timidity in 
regard to the Affyhan Mission 
knows no limit. At one time 
Russia is the disinterested cham- 
pion of the oppressed; at another 
she is a conspirator against free- 
dom. The condition of East Rou- 
melia verifies both charges; for it 
is capable of being represented as 
substantially free for the one pur- 
pose, and as “pining in servitude” 
for the other. 

The mere statement of these in- 
consistencies is sufficieut to convict 
the authors of them of insincerity 
and of the most reckless disregard 
of the public interests. And how 
do they come to be involved in 
them? By the attempt, as im- 
possible of execution as it is wild 
and improbable in conception, to 
represent a small body of noblemen 
and gentlemen who form the Cabi- 
net of the Queen as engaged through- 
out those long and arduous transac- 
tions in tricking public opinion 
under the mask of nationality, with 
a calculating eye to party profit? 
When that taunt has served its turn, 
another appears; and the mere fact 
that the new imputation displaces 
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and excludes the other is apparently 
no objection to it. It is, that since 
the peace of 1815 the depraved 
sympathies of British Toryism have 
steadily gravitated to the side of 
Russia, except on those rare occa- 
sions when Russia is on the side of 
Liberalism, when, with equal cer- 
tainty of instinct, British Toryism 
has entered the lists against her. 
Blind instincts of this kind are in- 
compatible with the Mephistophel- 
ian calculations of party trickery. To 
trace the alternations of Russia be- 
tween good and evil, and the cor- 
responding machinations of the 
English Ministers, now wounding 
Russia “in the best of her desires 
and sympathies,” now promoting 
Russian aggrandisement ;—at one 
time balking and defeating her in 
what she sought on behalf of oppres- 
sed and suffering humanity, at an- 
other time effectually helping her to 
wound our own pride and honour— 
to trace all this is to Mr. Gladstone 
a labour of love. The impossible 
picture is presented to us of the 
traditionary friends of Russia blind- 
ly, but with a keen eye to party 
profit, engaged in the most crooked 
interlacing of enmity and friend- 
ship with Russia, according as she 
defends the cause of freedom or 
oppression; whilst her traditionary 
foes, the single-minded and virtuous 
followers of Mr, Gladstone, support 
and applaud every aggressive act, 
oppose and bitterly condemn every 
attempt at opposition to her, but 
rail at her retention of the smallest 
fruits of her victory. The whole of 
this extraordinary episode in the 
history of Opposition dealings with 
foreign policy, as well as the yet 
more extraordinary mode in which 
it is attempted to be justified, be- 
tray considerable contempt for Eng- 
lish public opinion, It is impos- 
sible to suppose that the sturdy 
honesty and straightforwardness of 
English constituencies can be suc- 
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cessfully cajoled by these tortuous 
explanations. Many were heard to 
argue that the Government ought 
to have dissolved immediately after 
the Treaty of Berlin, so as to allow 
the nation to express at the polling- 
booths its triumphant satisfaction 
with the settlement then made—its 
pride at the accomplishment of peace 
with honour. We cannot think that 
such a course would have corres- 
ponded to the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment, It would have been at 
the best a mere servile imitation of 
the attempt to snatch a favourable 
verdict from the constituencies 
which in 1874 covered Mr. Glad- 
stone with defeat, mortification, and 
discredit, It is a far wiser and 
more manly course to guide the 
country safely through all the diffi- 
culties of carrying into effect the 
Berlin Settlement, and of that adjust- 
ment of our Affghan relations which 
the later development of the East- 
ern Question showed to be inevit- 
able, and then to await the national 
decision, confident that, in an age 
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of free discussion, misrepresenta- 
tion, calumny, and factious extra- 
vagance cannot ultimately prevail. 
To have maintained the interna- 
tional character of the settlement 
of the Ottoman empire; to have vin- 
dicated European treaties and Bri- 
tish interests against the utmost 
efforts of Russia; to have compelled 
the victorious aggressor to re-enter 
a European Congress, and to sub- 
mit to a European remodelling of 
an empire which he had overthrown ; 
and to have at the same time pre- 
served peace abroad, and command- 
ed gencral confidence at home,—are 
achievements of the very highest 
order, rarely paralleled in English 
history, and which England will 
not speedily forget. The policy so 
pursued will be the guide of ithe 
future ; and the new charter of South- 
east Europe will be maintained 
long after the miserable detractions 
of the last three years have been - 
forgotten, and their authors allowed 
perhaps to redeem them by plead- 
ing their previous reputations, 








